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ce NEVEWORLD THE OLD WORLD 


Heres Where YOu 


Come 


OR thirty years special numbers 

such as the one you are now read- 
ing have been the spearhead of our 
work at Survey Associates. 


To show as we do in this number 
how our own fortunes are bound up 
in a world predominantly non-white, 
why we must set our own house in 
order, how we should approach through 
the Atlantic Charter the world prob- 
lem of color . . . that is only half the 


process, our half. 


To help translate these findings and 
recommendations into action is 


Your Half eaere 


Select three, six, possibly nine in- 
fluential citizens in your own commun- 


ity or among your friends—teachers, 
clergymen, leaders of labor and man- 


agement, librarians, students, members 
of discussion groups, public officials. 
Send them gift 
copies of this spe- 
cialnumber at the 
very low rate of 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


In... 


Three Copies por ‘S/ 


(REGULARLY 50 CENTS EACH) 


Better yet, send them gift subscrip- 
tions to Survey Graphic—not at the 
annual rate of $3 but at the introduc- 
tory rate of 5 months for $1, including 
COLOR: UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
OF DEMOCRACY. Christmas gifts 
welcomed at this rate, too. 


Hundreds of our present subscribers, 
introduced to Survey Graphic in this 
way, have come to learn that in the 
words of Raymond Gram Swing, noted 
radio news analyst and commentator: 
“Survey Graphic is not only an out- 
standing periodical, but one which any 
citizen will find invaluable.” 


When ordering either single copies 
or introductory subscriptions.use the 
spacious form enclosed in this issue. 
And while copies of this number are 
still available mail. the 
Survey Graphic, 
Ie? 3 Hea Site 
Street, 
York City. 
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The Social Question imperiously demanding 
solution of our generation is not a race problem 
—all superficial evidence to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The Social Question is a socio-economic 
one. It is the problem of reconstructing society in 
such a way as to replace class exploitation with 
classless cooperation. Do this and the racial 
antagonisms resulting from competition and con- 
flict generated by capitalism will vanish and give 
way to the universal fraternalism to which 
humanity aspires. 

This is the unique and solidly bastioned con- 
tention of the Socialist Labor Party of America— 
the original party of Socialism (founded 1890) 
and the only party in this country of uncom- 
promising scientific Marxism. 

To attempt a solution of the race problem and 
leave unsolved the Social Question would be like 
treating the symptoms of a disease and leaving 
the cause untouched. Moreover, to treat the race 
problem as the central question is to accept the 
premise of degenerate Nazi capitalism that it is 
the central question. 

The present global turbulence is, as many 
thinking persons already perceive, a precursor of 
world-wide capitalist collapse. All signs point to 
this culmination and all trends, political and 
‘economic, are in the direction of some kind of 
collectivism. In the absence of an organized class- 

conscious working class this collectivism must in- 
evitably be a feudo- capitalism under which every 
vestige of democracy will have vanished. For 
“collectivism, deprived of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of fraternity and self-government,” in the 
words of the celebrated Danish critic, Georg 
Brandes, “is by the very nature of things a liberty- 
sapping doctrine.” 

The task confronting the American workers, 
whatever their color or racial origin, is that of 
uniting their political forces as a class, and of 
consolidating their economic might into integrated 
Socialist Industrial Unions. For it is through 
Socialist Industrial’ Union organization — the 
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Socialism knows not such insulting, iniquitous distinctions as 
“inferior” and “superior” races among the proletariat. It is for 
capitalism to fan the fires of such sentiments in its scheme to keep 
the proletariat divided.—Daniel De Leon. 


requisite power to give substance and meaning to *" 


the Socialist ballot—that a democratic, self- 
governing collectivism may be achieved. In the 
society that, even now, struggles for birth the 
democratically elected Industrial Union Admin- 
istration will replace the political State of class 
rule, and the industrial vote will supersede the 
political vote. Its ruling principles will be those 
to which our present high productivity and 
socialized productive processes clearly point: 
Production for use under the direction of nation- 
ally integrated Industrial Union councils, and the 
appropriation by each producer of the full social 
value (or the equivalent) of his product. 

The Socialist Labor Party’s program of social 
reconstruction is the only one based on a scientific 
appraisal of all social factors, involved, past and 
present. It is the proposal of earnest and sincere 
men and women who have made a lifetime study 
of the sociological and economic principles in- 
volved. It deserves, and eventually must com- 
mand, the consideration of all sincere and serious 
men and women. 

The Party publishes a great variety of authentic 
Marxist literature of which the following are a 
few pertinent examples: 

Socialist Reconstruction of Society, by Daniel 
De Leon 

Reform or Revolution, by Daniel De Leon 

What Means This Strike? by Daniel De Leon 

The Old Order and the New, by Arnold Petersen 

Democracy: Past, Present and Future, by Arnold 
Petersen 

Socialist Industrial Unionism: The Workers’ 


_ Power, by Eric Hass 


Socialism: Hope of Humanity, Socialist Labor 
Party Manifesto on America’s entrance in second 
World War 7 

The Truth About Inflation: Inflation of Prices 
or Deflation of Labor? by Arnold Petersen 

The Economic Basis of Education, by Aaron M. 
Orange — 


Send for catalogue and free samples of literature. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 


of the 


Congregational Christian Churches of America 
Chartered in 1846 to assist in the elimination of the “sins of caste” in American life. 


Pioneered in opening schools and developing colleges and universities for Negroes in the 
South, beginning with Hampton Institute. At one time operated five hundred institutions. Still 
assists financially and participates in administration of Fisk University and LeMoyne College, 
Tennessee; Talladega College and Lincoln, Trinity and Cotton Valley Schools, Alabama; Tou- 
galoo College, Mississippi; Dillard University, Louisiana; Tillotson College, Texas; Fessenden 
Academy, Florida; Dorchester and Ballard Schools, Georgia; Avery Institute, South Carolina; 
Lincoln Academy and Bricks Rural Life School, North Carolina. 


Began in 1942 a cooperative service in areas of Negro-white tension in America. 


Advocate of equal rights, privileges and opportunities for Negro Americans. 


William F. Frazier 


Executive Vice President 


William T. Boult 


Treasurer 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
120-130 West 14th Street, New York City 


Is a religious and charitable organization, world- 
wide in its activities. In the United States it has 


1682 centers in the principal cities. It ministers 
directly to the needs of the negro population in | 


the following: 


Activities for negro service men 


Family Welfare service 


Religious service (Corps) Centers 


Young People’s activities—Camps, handi- 
craft classes, Music groups, Scouts, 
_ Guards, etc. 


Children’s Home and Foster Home Place- 
ment 


Women’s Home and Hospital Service 
x F 
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Fred L. Brownlee 
General Secretary 


Ruth A. Morton 
Director of Schools 


February 14, 1943 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


through its Department of Institu-— 


tions for Negroes, will promote 


church-wide services in the interest of 
better Race Relations and will sponsor 
offerings for Negro education as cat- 
ried on through 15 schools, colleges, 


and universities across the South. 


For further information write 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 


810 Broadway 
Nashville . 
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UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


ARGAINS 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular 


retail prices. 


Each book is brand new in condition, stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices 


would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. In many cases the quantities on hand 


are the last remaining stocks. 


BACK GUARANTEE. 


1. OLD TIPPECANOE. William Henry Harri- 
son and His Time. By Freeman Cleaves. 1st 
edition. Fully illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Notes; Bibliography; Index. 422 pages. 
The thrilling story of our little known President, 
General Harrison, during the period of Indian 
warfare and frontier heroism. Essential to any 
library of American history.’—WN. Y. $1 29 
Times. Pub. at $3.75. ° 


2. CUSTER’S SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN. Con- 
uest of the Southern Plains. By Charles J. 
rill. Profusely illustrated with full-page 
plates. The thrilling uncensored narrative of 
the Battle of Washita and Custer’s $1 98 
Southern Campaign. Our special price, . 


8, THE CIVIL WAR. The Great Locomotive 
Chase. By William Pittenger. Profusely illus- 
trated. 490 pages. “One of the most thrilling 
episodes of the Civil War told in detail by a 
member of the daring band which endeavored 
to break the backbone of the Confederacy by 
cutting rail connections between Atlanta 98 

and the North.” Our special price, Cc 


4. HISTORY OF ART. From the Earliest 


Records of Prehistoric Man _ Down to the 
Achievements of the Present Day. By Joseph 
Pijoan. With 1000 interesting illustrations. 


Abridged in 3 large volumes. Sizes of volumes, 
6”x9”. (Originally Pub. by Harper at $35.00). 


O ial pri eae: 
ur special price for the set Only $3.88 


5. U.S. CAMERA 1941. Edited by T. J. Ma- 
loney. In 2 volumes. Containing over 300 of 
the most brilliant full color and black and white 
hotographs ever collected by the world’s most 
amous photographic yearbook. Size 87%’”x12”. 


Boxed. 
i: Our special price for the set, $2.69 


6. AMERICAN PEWTER. By J. B. Kerfoot. 
With 500 illustrations. Containing General 
Check List of Makers and Types. Size 8%”x 
11”. Copies of this out-of-print book have 
fetched as much as $30.00. (Houghton-Miffiin 
having published it at $15.00). ‘‘There is an 
account of every known American Pewterer 
with dates, types of work, rarity factors and 


marks, profusely illustrated with the 
most notable examples. Only $2.98 


1. NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. Tools and 


Toys of Stitchery. By Gertrude Whiting. II- 
lustrated with 150 plates from _ photographs. 
Size 8”x104%4” Tells the uses and development, 
from the earliest times, of the various imple- 
ments used in making laces and needle-work of 
all kinds. This book is at once a pleasure $2 69 
and an encyclopedia. Pub. at $10.00. . 


8. ORPHEUS—A HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 
By Salomon Reinach. Illustrated by William 
Siegel. Handsomelv bound. Index. 487 pages. 
The outstanding popular history of the $1 98 
religious world. . 
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HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE. By Wil- 
am Lyon Phelps. Famous writings on 49 
religion. Pub. at $2.50. Cc 


LO. THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

By A. Conan Doyle. 9 books, 6 full-length 

stories, 56 Short Stories. All_the Incompar- 

able Adventures of the Master Detective in one 

me. Artcraft binding. 1344 pages. The 

eceiplete Sherlock Holmes seat $] 98 
Pub. at $5.00. ° 


AESOP’S FABLES—With Rackham Color 
tes, A New Translation. By V. S. Vernon 
with an introduction by G. K. Chester- 
Profusely illustrated in black and white 


r kham. Our special price, 


dex. 400 pages. 


with full-page color plates by $1.29. 


12. LOST ATLANTIS. The Shadow of Atlan- 
tis. By Colonel A. Braghine. 1st edition. With 
25 illus. Index. “The story of the lost conti- 
nent Atlantis is the world’s oldest and most 
fascinating tradition.” “Few tales of mystery 
can compare with it for sheer fascination.” 


Pub. at $3.00 98c 


13. RABELAIS. With the Doré Illustrations. 
The complete and authentic Works of Rabelais. 
Profusely illustrated by Gustave Doré, Printed 
in good clear type. Handsomely bound. Size 
67%4"x10”. 640 pages. ‘‘Not to have read Rabe- 
lais—is not to have lived.’’ ‘Never has there 
been, nor is, nor ever shall be, another book 


like it—for it stands unique and 
alone.”’ Only $1.59 


14. LILLIAN RUSSELL. By Parker Morell. 
Fully illus. with photographs. Lillian Russell’s 
name is still synonomous with beauty. This is 
the fascinating story of America’s original glam- 
our girl and a dazzling period that is gone for- 


ever. Pub. at. $3.00 8c 


15. THE BEDROOM COMPANION, Or a Cold 
Night’s Entertainment. Profusely illustrated. 
“Gayer than De Maupassant.’’—W alter $1 98 
Winchell. ° 


16. THESAURUS OF HUMOR. By Mildred 
Meiers and Jack Knapp. Big, practical joke 
book containing the humor of the world ar- 
ranged for ready reference and instant use. 
5,640 jokes, 4,000 subjects. Fine for speak- 
ers, writers, cartoonists, salesmen. How to’ 


write and tell Sy anaouaatte price, $1 719 


17. EGYPT. Architecture — Landscape — Life 
of the People. By L. Borchardt and Herbert 
Ricke. Illustrated with 272 magnificent full- 
page photogravure plates. Size 914”x123%”. 
his superbly illustrated volume, in the world- 
famous Orbis Terrarum Series, is of excep- 


tional interest today. $2 98 


Pub. at $10.00. 
18. BURMA, SIAM, INDO-CHINA, ete. East 
for Pleasure. By Walter B. Harris. Illustrated 
throughout with plates from photographs. In- 
A fascinating book on the 
natural beauties and political survey of the 
Dutch East Indies, Java, Burma, Siam, $1 98 
French Indo-China, etc. Pub. at $8.40. 70 _ 


19._ SKILLED DEFENSE. A complete system 
of Police Jiu-Jitsu. By Dewey Mitchell. With 
388 different photographs illustrating every con- 
ceivable jiu-jitsu hold, grip, lock, trip, disarm- 
ing tricks, knock-out blows, and general weapon- 
less defense. Handsome artcraft bind- $3 88 
ing. Size 9144”x12Y4”. Only . 


20. THE WATCH and CLOCK MAKERS’ HAND. 
BOOK. By F. J. Britten. 14th edition. With 
492 illustrations. Handsome durable, artcraft~ 
binding. Index. 547 pages. This celebrated 
work is used the world over not Only by 
watch and clock makers, but also by makers of 
small Beerisicn sna clbaee and mnstndraents. It 
is an indispensable Dictionary an 

Gude ys $5.88 


21. HAWAII. Pictures of Paradise. Moods 
and Moments in Hawaii, By Don Blanding. 
Profusely illustrated with beautiful represen- 
tative photographs each accompanied by 69 

a verse or brief poem. Our special price, Cc 


22, THE STORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. Pad- 
dle Wheels and Pistols. By Irvin Anthony. 
Fully illustrated with color plates and 30 black 
and white drawings. ‘‘The glorious story of the 
Mississippi from the earliest records to 98 

the present day.” Cc 
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23. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. By George Ramsey Clark, and 
others. Revised edition. Illustrated. 560 pages. 
(Copies used at West Point with pen and pencil 
markings by cadets.) ‘“‘A survey of the history 
of the U. S. Navy from the Revolution through 
the World War.” Pub. at $4.50. $1 ] 1 


24. WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD 
GEORGE. In six illus. volumes. Handsomely 
and uniformly bound in red cloth. Size of vol- 
umes 63¢”x9144”, Index in each volume. Al- 
most 3,000 pages. “‘Lloyd George’s ‘War Mem- 
oirs’ are of first-rate importance.’? — WNatton, 
“As a contribution to history they are of 
course indispensable.”—Saturday Rev. 7 88 
of Lit. Pub. at $24.00. The 6 volume set, $ . 


25. A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PERSIA. From 
Its Earliest Beginnings to the Death of Alex- 
ander the Great. By Robert William Rogers. 
1st edition. With 63 interesting illustrations 
and several maps. Color-map end-papers. Ap- 
pendices; Index. A splendid and_ exceptionally 
interesting work on Ancient Persia by an out- 
standing authority who is professor of Ancient 
Oriental Literature in Princeton Uni- 2 98 
versity. Pub. at $7.50. $ . 


26. JOHN FISKE’S THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. With Some Account of Ancient 
America and the Spanish Conquest. Hand- 
somely bound, Complete in 3 illustrated vol- 
umes. Size 534”x814”. 1318 pages. “A valuable 
work which is characterized by thorough schol- 
arship, well balanced judgment and literary 
charm.”—A.L.A. 
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THE UNION LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 


121-123 East 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $.......... for 
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encircled below; delivery charges pre- 
paid. 
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i , J L were twice as big” 


| | “Then I could give the public all the service it wants 


and take care 
of the war on top of that. 


“But I can’t get bigger now because materials are needed for shoot- 
ing. So I’m asking your help to make the most of what we have. 


“Please don’t make Long Distance calls to-c 


enters of war activity 
>: _ unless they are vital. Leave the wires clear 


for war traffic.” ’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


THIS SPECIAL NUMBER, SEVENTH IN OUR 
“Calling America” series, is brought out on 
the 30th Anniversary of Survey Associates. 
Since our earliest years, we have used such 
special numbers to explore current develop- 
ments. 


IN THE PRESENT UNDERTAKING, WE WERE 
fortunate in enlisting as special editor, 
Alain Locke of Howard University, philoso- 
pher, teacher, author, publicist. Seventeen 
years ago, he edited another special issue of 
Survey Graphic, “HARLEM: Mecca of the 
New Negro”—which revealed the renais- 
sance of life and culture that had come of 
the northward migration of a people. In 
the present issue, Dr. Locke presents a 
larger canvas, ranging from wartime 
America to the far reaches of the earth. 


THE SPARK OF THIS SPECIAL NUMBER WAS 
touched off last spring by John Becker, au- 
thor, playwright, public relations adviser 
to the Council Against Intolerance in 
America. His imaginative suggestions and 
cooperation have counted at every stage as 
the project has gone forward. Following 
Mr. Becker’s original suggestion came a 
series of conferences, participated in by key 
people, white and colored. Our indebted- 
hess runs to those collaborators and to such 
organizations as the National Association 
for Advancement of Colored People, the 
National Urban League, a special commit- 
tee of the Council for Democracy, the Inter- 
racial Section of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Harmon Foundation, the 
Citywide Citizens Committee on Harlem, 
the Brotherhood of Pullman Porters. 


HerArRTY ACKNOWLEDGEMENT SHOULD BE 
made to Little, Brown & Co., for advance 
materials from Mr. Agar’s book, “A Time 
for Greatness,” in his article, page 462. To 
Yale University Press for use of the poem, 
page 494, from “For My People,” by Mar- 


garet Walker. To Prof. E. Franklin Frazier” 


of Howard University for statistical help. 
And to Dr. Ben F. Carruthers for transla- 
tion of articles from the Spanish and Portu- 


guese. 


THE NUMBER HAS BEEN GIVEN CALIBER AND 
reach by generous grants from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, the Nathan Hofheimer 
Foundation, the Robert Marshall Civil Lib- 
erties Trust; and through individual con- 
tributions from Mrs. Rachel R. Anderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin V. Becker, Mrs. 
Heftiry White Cannon, Miss Peg Converse, 
Miss Babette B. deSheim, Lt. Ben Ehrich, 
William N. Eisendrath, Jr., F. T. Fisher, 
(rs, Arthur Lehman, S. Arthur Loeb, Mrs. 
ohn Loeb, Mrs. Paul Mellon, Mrs. Aubrey 
forgan, Harry D. Oppenheimer, Miss 
thel Pew, Mrs. Henry Pierce, Jr., Mrs. 
avid de Sola Pool, William Jay Schieffelin, 
rs. J. E. Spingarn, Alfred Starr, and Max 
viren, Paut Ketroce, Editor 
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How would you have us, as we are—_ 
Or sinking ’neath the load we bear? 

Our eyes fixed forward on a star— 

Or gazing empty at despair? 


Rising or falling? Men or things? 

With dragging pace or footsteps fleet? 
Strong willing sinews in your wings— 
Or tightening chains about your feet? 


The JaceseMieidon Johnson Memorial By Richmond Barthé ai 


This recent figure by the distinguished Negro sculptor, and Johnson’s stirring poem published several years before his death in 
1938, seem today to present much more than the plea of the Negro to America; they speak symbolically for the non-white 
peoples in a world become circumscribed and interdependent. 
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The Unfinished Business of Democracy 


ALAIN LOCKE 


Each month, the race issues traversed in the pages that follow stand higher 


on the War Docket. Later on, we shall confront them high up on the more 


constructive Ledger of the Peace. How they reach home to us as Americans, 


not only with practical urgency but with a spiritual imperative not to be 


gainsaid:—by the professor of philosophy at Howard University, special 


editor of this special number. 


ALL OF US BY NOW ARE AWARE OF THE WAY IN WHICH THIS 
slobal war has altered the geography of our lives. Ameri- 
ans are reminded enough of that with our armed forces 
lispersed over five continents and the seven seas and 
peeding to every compass point of the sky. But even 
nore revolutionary changes are due to take place in the 
reography of our hearts and minds. : 

For the same forces which have all but annihilated 
ongitude and latitude also have foreshortened cultural 
nd social distance, and have telescoped their traditional 
ut imaginary dividing lines. Most of all, these new 
orces for unification are closing in on that great divide of 
olor which so long and so tragically has separated not 
nly East and West, but two thirds of mankind from the 
ther third. 

As the new perspective comes into our lives, with its 
ransforming angles of human group relations, we are 
eginning to sense that we must find common human 
lenominators of liberty, equality, and fraternity for hu- 
nanity-at-large.’ When the democracies in such a crisis 
sk the world to espouse and defend their cause, they 
annot escape the logic by which democracy itself is asked 
© stretch its tent-ropes to embrace the peoples of the 
arth. For better or worse, humanity faces the alternatives 


of world chaos, world tyranny or world order, and must 
take serious stock of its choices. This is what we presume 
to call democracy’s unfinished business. 

In their all-out attack, Japan, Germany, and Italy have 
challenged not merely the strength but the moral fitness 
of the democratic nations. In so doing, they have con- 
verted what might have been solely an international war 

for political dominance into a planetary civil war be- 
tween two incompatible principles, social no less than 
political. The die seems cast by the present crisis as be- 
tween a world consistently free and a slave world of equal 
consistency. The situation takes on aspects of civil war, 
not simply because so radical an issue, once precipitated, 
cannot be settled by compromise, but because its settle- 
ment can only be accomplished, nation by nation, by the 
defeat of the enemy within as well as by that of the 
enemies without. As it stands, either ours is to be a world _ 
in which most of the hitherto free and independent na- 
tions themselves become exploited underlings, like the 
conquered countries of Europe and Asia, or it must be- 
come a world in which all peoples everywhere shall be 
freed even from the inconsistent half-way democracy 
which, before this war, conferred freedom for some and 
subordination for others. 
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Parity Among Peoples 


‘THE SITUATION REPEATS ON A WORLD SCALE A BASIC ISSUE OF 
freedom in our own national history, that between the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1850, which merely limited the 
physical expansion of slavery, and the War between the 
States in the 1860’s which involved its moral and legal 
renunciation. Crucial in today’s situation is the basic re- 
adjustment of the status and relationships of the white 
and non-white peoples, both as peoples of the East and 
the West and as dominant and subject or colonial peoples. 
For as Pearl Buck has so aptly put it: “The main barrier 
between the East and the West today is that the white 
man is not yet willing to give up his superiority and the 
colored man is no longer willing to endure his inferior- 
ity.” No retreat to the status quo in terms of the pre-war 
relationship of races and cultures will ever resolve the 
issue. This is the constructive recognition which runs like 
a linking thread through the contributions to this special 
number from men and women close-in to the deep-seated 
problems of human group relations; national and colonial, 
domestic and foreign; majority and minority; racial and 
cultural, between black, red, brown, white, yellow. 

The present war happily is not, as many racialists think 

id plan, a color war. In fact, its alignments of friend 
and foe cut diametrically across race lines. In Europe, they 
divide as enemies branches of the so-called “white” race. 
In Asia, they divide branches of the so-called “colored 
peoples.” Nonetheless, color and ethnic differentials cor- 
respond very largely to those invidious distinctions be- 
tween imperial and colonial, dominant and subject status 
out of which has arisen the double standard of national 
morality. The crux of this inner conflict is whether our 
vision of world. democracy can clear-sightedly cross the 
color line, whether we can break through the barriers of 
cultural racialism to reach the Four Freedoms in their 
universal goals. Certainly here, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, color becomes the acid test of our fundamental 
honesty in putting into practice the democracy we preach. 
There is essential truth, then, in saying that the parity of 
peoples is the main moral issue of this global conflict. 
Only through the vindication and implementation of that 
principle can democracy come full circle, can we conclude 
a war for world freedom with a just and stable peace. 

The epoch of world colonization produced our modern 
world of national imperialisms and undemocratically re- 
lated peoples. There is not only logic but irony in the 
fact that its probable self-liquidation will involve a re- 
traction of the theory and practice of national and racial 


inequality. Just as the foundation of democracy as a na-~ 


tional principle made necessary the declaration of the 
basic equality of persons, so the founding of international 
democracy must guarantee the basic equality of human 
groups. 

Germany and Japan have, in this sense, merely pre- 
cipitated the inner contradictions of our whole interna- 
tional system. Just so the intransigeant South precipitated 
those self-contradictions of the slave economy in an Amer- 
ican national life destined to realize its true stature under 
free labor and free enterprise. In that situation there was 
a moral logic which few saw until it ripened into a na- 
tional crisis. But Abraham Lincoln foresaw it when he 
said: “This country: can no longer endure half-slave and 
half-free; either it will become all slave or all free.” 

For those who will boldly look across the new horizons 
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of color today, there is the same logic and the same pro- 
phetic vision. They will not find, for example, obvious 
alignment of the American Negro question with the cause 
of a free India. Or of a Jewry free from cultural disdain 
and persecution. Or even with the cause of an Africa 
liberated from colonial exploitation. Or a federated, self- 
governing Caribbean. Morally, however, there is the clos- 
est of connections. For all of these disabilities are part of 
the same pattern of group relations. In one degree or an- 
other, they involve similar frustrations and distortions of 
the democratic principle. Further, they are all justified 
by rationalizations cut from the same psychological cloth. 
They are all, as well, items written large on the moral 
agenda which has become part of the unfinished business 
of democracy. 


The New Horizons of Color 


SIGNIFICANTLY ENOUGH, THE PHALANX OF THE Unitep Na- 
tions unites an unprecedented assemblage of the races, 
cultures and peoples of the world. Could -this war-born 
assemblage be welded by a constructive peace into an 
effective world order—one based on the essential parity 
of peoples and a truly democratic reciprocity of cultures 
—world democracy would be within reach of attainment. 
The justly acclaimed Four Freedoms and the hopefully 
scrutinized Atlantic Charter open the prospect of just 
such a hope. Moreover, as Walter Lippmann has put it: 


The United Nations have found themselves in a position 
where they could be accused, not without warrant, of fighting 
to preserve the rule of the white man over the peoples of 
Asia and of being committed at fearful cost to a war for the 
restoration of empire. ... But the Western nations must now 
do what hitherto they have lacked the will and the imagina- 
tion to do: they must identify their cause with the freedom 
and security of the peoples of the East, putting away the 
“white man’s burden” and purging themselves of the taint 
of an obsolete and obviously unworkable white man’s im- 
perialism. 


~In short, to the dictates of conscience and principle, the 
world crisis now adds the practical demands of strategy. 
On the one hand, hangs the loyalty and support of two 
thirds of the human race. On the other hand, the hazards 
of a war for survival. By way of the hard, inescapable 
alternative of death or survival, out of the wide and des- 
perate character of the challenge of these times, democ- 
racy confronts her greatest moral opportunity, her biggest 
historical chance to win acceptance, the world over, as 


the full way of life. 


The Ordeal of Democracy 


LET Us LOOK CLOSELY AT WHAT STANDS IN THE WAY OF THAT 
chance. The Axis powers have chosen to abandon the 
modern world’s most humane political professions and to 
adopt with ruthless consistency its worst and most reac> 
tionary practices. So democracy is faced not merely with 
a political adversary, but with her own shortcomings 
blown up into a Frankenstein, breathing virulent and 
uncompromising race hatred. As the die is cast, either. 
are to have forced on us a world of infinitely more raci 
ism or we must ourselves shape a world having infinitel 
less. For with German and Japanese ethnic nationalism 
racism becomes an avowed principle of state policy. Thi 
modern breed of autocracy has resurrected in place of tk 
divine right of kings and nobles, the supreme force-rig 


ot blood and tribe. As a result, racialism in its new pro- 
portions is no longer a minority predicament but now a 
common danger, an imminent majority fate. 

But, as we all know, racialism is regrettably not an 
Axis monopoly. Were it so, the democratic cause could 
pick up the challenge with firm, clean hands and set 
forth as Galahads of an all-out counter-movement and 
crusade. But much must be done, and undone, before the 
representative democracies can convert their military 
leadership of the conflict which involves these issues into 
a moral leadership of the cause itself. 

When, in their revolutionary days, British commoners 
challenged the divine right of kings and lords, and 
French Jacobins advocated “for all men” the democratic 
trinity of liberty, equality, and fraternity, these early 
thrusts for political democracy were insurgent movements 
not saddled with the heritage and spoils of power. Later 
centuries have seen the major democracies themselves be- 
come encumbered with national imperialism and eco- 
nomic overlordships and striped with their own brands of 
color and cultural racialism. All this had become chronic 
and sub-acute in our world of yesterday until a more 
virulent strain of infection came to precipitate a crisis at- 
tack of long standing social maladies. There is little use 
blaming Germany, Italy, and Japan for all this pain and 
torture in the body politic; that is childish and unscienti- 
fic. Some of it stems from our own social rheumatisms 
and our ancient imperial gout. A good part of the trouble 
is endemic, calling for self-medication and cure if the 
internal economy of democracy is to be brought back to 
vigorous health and strength. 

Still less can we dally now that the strains and hazards 
of world war beset us. If democracy itself is to survive, all 
the lurking anti-democratic infections in our own systems 
must be discovered and counteracted, whether manifested 
in the internal viscera of our nations or as colonial aches 
and imperial twinges in the farflung extremities of the 
great world powers. 

To such a task of objective diagnosis Survey Graphic 
has called in a corps of specialist consultants. Whether 
our readers agree with their findings, take or reject their 
individual prescriptions, of this one thing we may be sure: 
they have all tackled their delicate wartime job as the 
physician friends of democracy, at home and abroad. If 
their objective scrutiny reveals that few if any of the na- 
tions aligned against the Axis are free from open source 
points of possible infection from fascism, racism and anti- 
democracy, it also reveals preventive struggle and life- 
giving forces at work. This is no time for mutual recrim- 
ination but for intelligent, constructive social action, for 
drastic self-reform of social practice and cooperative re- 
alignment of political policy. ae: 


The Price of Democracy 


LET US GLANCE AT THEIR CHECK LIST OF SYMPTOMS. BRITAIN 
has, here in the Caribbean, in Africa, in India, indeed the 
world over, critical problems in her extensive colonial 
domain. The United States has her perennial hold-over 
problem of the Negro, her Oriental exclusion dilemma, 
and other problems of minority attitude that go back even 
as far as our original bad treatment of the American In- 
dian. France not only has her segment of the problem of 
empire but the ironic paradox of her yet unliberated co- 
lonial children safeguarding at the Equator a democratic 
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patrimony otherwise lost. The Netherlands has her co- 
lonial problems, too, to which the chastisement of recent 
loss has brought a new and clarified vision. 

India, in turn, has grievous internal problems of caste 
and of her Hindu-Moslem cleavages; Central Europe, the 
hard puzzle of reconciling fanatical nationalisms with the 
welfare of her minorities. Palestine is not yet free of the 
feud between Jew and Arab. Many of the American Re- 
publics to the south of us have yet to make the break with 
labor serfdom and successfully incorporate their aborigi- 
nal stocks in the mainstream flow of the national life. Last 
but not least, in almost all our countries there still un- 
democratically persists the disturbing phenomenon of 
anti-Semitism. 

To many, this will seem but a list of old familiar ills 
and domestic problems, local symptoms to be patched or 
hushed up during the emergency. This is the old way of 
looking at them, the old way of treating them; but to do 
so is of a piece with grandmother’s tonics, lotions, and 
poultices. For like so many of grandmother’s contempo- 
raries, our sick civilization may also die of “complications” 
which we have failed to diagnose and see as intercon- 
nected—as a general systemic condition of democracy 
breaking out here and there, but with increasing fre- 
quency, and jeopardizing our. social survival and the 
whole war effort. 

Witness the world repercussions of Western color preju- 
dice, corroding with suspicion the confidence of India, 
China, and other non-white peoples in the common demo- 
cratic cause. Note the disruptive effect of an old colonial 
grievance, as in India, upon common action when face to 
face with common danger. Consider the tragic cost of 
American race prejudice, operating to curdle the morale 
of one tenth of the American nation. Or again, the avoid- 
able waste and frustration of curtailing the use of Negroes 
in the industrial output of the chosen “arsenal of democ- 
racy.” Worst irony of all, observe the same undemocratic 
behavior, venting itself in a southern lynching or a mid- 
western race riot, boomeranged back at American democ- 
racy in mocking and insidious Japanese propaganda. 

These examples could be multiplied, but only to come 
to the same general sum. These matters are no longer 
merely “domestic affairs,” to be superficially bandaged, 
poulticed, lanced or opiated, things to be locally endured 
and tolerated. They are deep-seated dangers to democracy, 
crippling us in war and in facing the issues of peace. Be- 
fore our eyes a minority disability becomes a general 
weakness. Under the threat of a ruthless enemy, the 
minority status becomes the majority danger. We then 
begin to realize that if we would effectively stave off 
totalitarian tyranny, democracy itself must first be uni- 
versalized. 

There are persons and interests who, in the face of this . 
situation, still think it possible to be halfway democratic 
in the face of the whole-way demands of the times. They 
do not see that it is necessary to pluck out from our own 
body politic all those elements latently or actually of a 
piece with the creeds and practices of the enemy and all 
which we externally repudiate and defy. This is where the 
moral and intellectual lines are drawn in this war, and 
they are as urgent to the fate of the democratic cause as 
any issues of the military battlefront. 

Thus it would be a tragedy as catastrophic as military 
defeat itself if the Atlantic Charter should turn out to be 
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another deceptive mirage of war rationalization. For it 
not to be, it will need to become the long awaited Magna 
Charta of the colonial peoples, an international bill of 
rights for all minorities, and a revolutionary extension 
of the democratic principle of equality to cover the parity 
of all peoples, races, and nations. 

It is the part of practical wisdom and statesmanship to 
face this task. In doing so, the very symptoms of the 
social difficulties we have reviewed have a constructive 
rather than a negative role to play. Rightly viewed, 
they are clues to that equitable reconstruction of group 
relations so necessary for a truly consistent democracy, 
so indispensable for a world order of justice and peace. 

If this is to come to pass, however, the world power na- 
tions must realize that they are cast in the role of King 
John in this historic crisis—and that they are called upon 
to rise to the occasion and make the wise and requisite re- 
nunciations. On the list to be renounced, if the new de- 
mocracy is to be realized, are irresponsible national sov- 
ereignty, power politics, military and economic imperial- 
ism, racialist notions of world rule and dominance, the 
persecution of particular minorities and the bigotry of 
cultural superiority. This is a formidable list, but it 
seems to be the indicated strategy of the war as well as 
the inescapable imperatives of the peace. These are the 
stakes of world democracy, the high but not impossible 
price of international justice, fraternity, and security. The 
question is: Will the democracies decide to pay-it? 


America’s Role in the New Democracy 


WHEN IT COMES TO THESE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF DE- 
mocracy the United States, it is worth recalling, had an 
auspicious start. We are prone to forget that the Ameri- 
can Revolution was fought by a continental army made 
up not only of rebellious colonists but also of a French 
contingent under Rochambeau, and with the strategic aid 
of Lafayette, von Steuben, Kosciusko. In the Savannah 
campaign against Cornwallis, there was even a sizeable 
colored volunteer expedition from San-Dominique, now 
Haiti. The leadership of the time was a galaxy of all- 
out libertarians, who considered the world as their coun- 
try and humanity at large their fellow citizens. For 
them democracy was a world principle, and the struggle 
for American freedom but one chapter in the same book 
of liberty which was continued in the French Revolution. 

Even when this international birthmark faded into a 
narrower nationalism, there remained with us something 
of the tradition of world connection and mission. This 
was confirmed particularly by our steady stream of mi- 
gration from all over the world. That door of asylum 
and opportunity kept open for generations—at least on the 
Atlantic side—held this tradition alive, as against our 
early lapses into slavery and the slave trade, and our 
later ones into dollar imperialism, half-hearted colonial- 
ism, Caribbean meddling and flirtation with world power 
politics. But as offsets, over the decades, to our self- 
interestedness throughout the world, must stand our over- 
seas adventures of heart and mind—our missionary, edu- 
cational, and philanthropic overtures-to the common fu- 
ture of mankind. ee 

Today we are, it would seem, on the swing back to a 
wider democracy. We have recanted our selfish isolation- 
ism of 1919. We have repaired our undemocractic ways 
at their weakest foreign points by the timely institution 
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of the “good neighbor policy,” by statesmanlike initiative 
in Pan-American relations, by the practical altruisms of 
lend-lease aid before our formal entry into the present 
war. The universal spread of the Four Freedoms and 
the broad implications, however sketchy, of the Atlantic 
Charter have revived the original principles Alexander 
Hamilton must have had in mind when, in the early 
days of the Republic, he said: “The established rules of 
morality and justice apply to nations as well as to in- 
dividuals.” 


Moreover, the United States, with its composite popu- 
lation sampling all the human races and peoples, is by 
way of being almost a United Nations by herself. We 
could so easily and naturally, with the right dynamic, 
become the focus of thoroughgoing internationalism— 
thereby realizing, one might say, our manifest destiny. 
On the practical side, also, through our large proportional 
share in the war effort, we have a gigantic investment in 
world order and human freedom. We have been forg- 
ing this future as well as weapons in assuming the task 
of being the “world arsenal of democracy.” 


Again in our frontage on the Pacific, we have Eastern 
allies, and may well become peculiarly a guardian of its 
peace. And more, as the one great power without ex- 
plicit colonial and imperial commitments, we are ideally 
chosen as the neutral referee in the urgent business of 
the righting of colonial wrongs. Africa will look to us 
particularly for special intercession, and with warrant, on 
the grounds of that debt of unrequited slave labor taken 
from her to build the foundation of America’s earliest 
wealth. All these are assets in our chance and expectation 
of leadership in an emancipated new world. 


But over against all this, there stands one tragic but 
not irremedial liability. In the neglected and unsolved 
problem of the Negro in America, the Achilles of the 
West has a dangerously vulnerable heel. At any time, 
in any critical position requiring moral authority before 
the world, this threatens to impair our influence as an 
exemplar of democracy. It has already done so. 


The Negro: Paradox of American Democracy 
~~ 


For THIS VERY REASON, NOT SINCE THE Civit WaR HAS THE 
Negro’s cause been of greater significance. As has aptly 
been said, the question has moved around from a back- 
yard domestic issue to a front-porch exposure for all the 
world to see. 


For the moment, then, the paradox of race has become 
our democracy’s great dilemma. But speeded on its way 
to solution, it could, by that very token, become a tri- 
umphant vindication. Clear credentials on this score 
would give America a passport to world confidence, 
especially in the eyes of that two thirds of humanity who 
happen to be non-white. 4 

The March on Washington Movement puts the case in 
a pithy phrase: “Winning democracy for the Negro means 
winning the war for democracy.” Allowing for the short- 
hand of slogans, this is in a deep sense literally true. For 
the Negro, always the test case of the complete internal 
soundness of our democratic practice, is now a touchstone 
the world over of our democratic integrity. i 


That our domestic policy of race is a serious impedi- 
ment in our world relations may well exert unique ne 
pressure as a corrective of traditional American ra 
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prejudice. The commitments we have undertaken, the 
external challenges of the world goals we have set, may 
well turn out to be the very forces destined to clear our 
own democracy of its present undemocratic inconsisten- 
cies. “The more we define this world position and policy, 
the more paradoxical our race attitudes and traditions 
will in contrast become. Dictates of expediency may re- 
inforce, at long last, the dictates of conscience. 

Consider the present global alignment of the United 
Nations—with China and Russia participating with au- 
thority, with a Free French cause based on African co- 
lonial support, with a crucial India and a near-crucial 
Moslem Near-East. No European, Anglo-Saxon or even 
Anglo-American bloc has more than a passing chance to 
dominate the peace. World leadership under the circum- 
stances must be moral leadership in democratic concert 
with humanity at large. And a full share in such leader- 
ship will not accrue to any nation that cannot abandon 
racial and cultural prejudice. 

Thus the international front of race has been perma- 
nently joined to our home front of race, and only a con- 
sistent, fundamental policy seems possible. All the more 
reason, then, why hoary traditions, already internally in- 
consistent, should be uprooted when they stand between 
us and our goals in war and peace. We must, therefore, 
put our democratic house in order, and drop those racial 
differentials which amount, after all, to a double standard 
of democracy. 

Here in the United States, in 1860, fate cast the Negro 
in the role of a test case of the basic human right of 
freedom, of the integrity of our national Constitution, of 
the Union. Today the Negro is cast in an international 
role involving on a world scale pretty much the same 
issues of political morality. The Negro’s cause becomes 
the fulcrum of this extension of democracy, a world 
hostage to its prospective fulfillment. 


The New Double-Entry Bookkeeping 


To sUM UP: WE SEE HOW RACE PREJUDICE (1) HINDERS THE 
effective and wholehearted participation of one tenth of 
our population in the national war effort; and (2) how 
it not only provides fertile ground for Axis propaganda 
but dangerous soil for the possible growth of fascism. 
Meanwhile, in ever-widening circles of external con- 


tact and foreign relations, this domestic denial of democ- — 


racy provides present moral embarrassment and threatens 
future political complications. In at least the following 
‘concrete ways, the foreign reactions to American race 
prejudice do and will stultify America’s moral and prac- 
tical leadership of democracy: 


1. With the Caribbean population predominantly “colored,” 
‘they will hamper any progressive Caribbean program— 
necessary enough during the war, for hemispheric defense, 
‘but crucial thereafter for sound post-war trade and coopera- 
tion. 


2. With important elements of the South and Central 
‘American populations also “colored” and the Latin liberal- 
ism of racial policy and feeling, North American prejudice 
will block the full confidence and cooperation of Latin Amer- 
ica in the Pan-American program. 


3, The same attitudes will align American opinion and po- 
litical leadership as a reactionary ally of colonial imperialism, 


1er than as a progressive force for any worldwide po- 


litical and economic federation, which justly incorporates the 
Asiatic and African peoples. 


4. Finally, they will alienate the confidence of this vast 
non-white majority of humanity, balk their hopes of inter- 
national democracy, and ultimately lay the groundwork for 
a global color-war. 


To many, these more remote consequences may not be 
gf immediate concern, but nonetheless, in the light of 
their serious ultimate effects, they should and must be 
made matters of immediate consideration. 

Our latest and shrewdest observer of the world situa- 
tion comes back with these frank, sagacious conclusions. 


Says Mr. Willkie: 


Our Western world and our presumed supremacy are now 
on trial... . Men and women in Russia and China and in 
the Middle East are conscious now of their own potential 
strength. They are coming to know that many of the de- 
cisions about the future lie in their hands. And they intend 
that these decisions shall leave the peoples of each nation 
free from foreign domination, free for economic, social, and 
spiritual growth. 


Fortunately, too, Mr. Willkie takes into account and into 
camp the mounting liberal forces in the Western de- 
mocracies which are not only ready to concede these 
points, but regard them as of equal importance to the 
enlargement of human freedoms everywhere. This prog- 
ressive concern, rising now almost to a ground swell of 
popular feeling and conviction, is to be counted upon to 
pull reactionary democracy out of the narrows and set us 
heading for new democratic goals. 

We can justly be proud of our political expression of 
democracy; but in the matter of social democracy, we 
must chart a new course. We must meet the challenge 
on the south of the more liberal race policies of Latin 
America; on the east, of the militant race equality creed 
and practice of Russia; while from every side there bears 
down upon us both the questioning skepticism and the 
hopeful expectations of the non-white world. 

To the farsighted, the future is not divorced from 
present action. Every constructive step in social democ- 
racy, in social justice, is not only net gain for the pres- 
ent but assured dividends for the future. So linked up 
are the home and foreign fronts of race, that it matters, 
little where the moves begin. Any gain is a world gain; 
any setback, a world loss. The recent full recognition 
of Ethiopia has favorable repercussions in Harlem; our 
remission of extra-territoriality in China is as much a 
matter of morale for those who think on the Gold Coast, 
or in Georgia as with those who plan and heroically fight 
in China. 

Conversely, a lynching in Mississippi, over and above its 
enemy echo on a Tokyo short-wave, has as much symbolic 
meaning in Chunking, Bombay, and Brazzaville as it 
has in tragic reality in the hearts of Negro Americans. 
Steps taken to abolish second-class citizenship in Florida 
or to democratize the American army or our war industry 
have, on the other hand, favorable repercussions almost 
to the ends of the earth. It helps build up not necessarily 
a democracy of extended political power and domain, but 
a much more needed democracy of full moral stature, 
world influence and world respect. It is such unfinished 
business, foreign and domestic, that waits on democracy’s 
calendar today. 
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THE NEGRO IN 


OUR NEGRO POPULATION HAS RISEN FROM 800,000 TO 13,000,000 IN 150 YEARS 


BUT THE PROPORTION OF NEGROES IN THE 
TOTAL POPULATION IS SMALLER TODAY 


Oe 8) OL HOG ALMOST HALF OF ALL NEGROES 
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The Quest for Equality 


HERBERT AGAR 


A compass reading to help us keep American democracy on course during 
the crisis:—by the former editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, founder 
of Freedom House, now a lieutenant commander in the U. S. Navy. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WHITE MAN’S TREATMENT OF THE 
Negro in America is related to the central moral problem 
of this war. The world revolt against civilization, of 
which the war is the military phase, would not have hap- 
pened if we had served more faithfully the ideas on which 
our civilization rests. 

The idea of equality, for example, which is deep in the 
American mind, is the idea which brings together most 
fully our political and our moral tradition. As Saint- 
Exupéry says, men cannot be equal unless they are equal 
in something. To the mind of our Western world it is 
natural to think of men being equal in God—not only 
equal before God, in the eyes of God, but equal in God, 
in the divine spark which gives abiding value to the 
individual soul. A whole set of political systems has 
arisen in the effort to make real this idea: of equality 
which man in the Western world has always desired. 
Our religion has recommended it and our politics have 
often promised it. Yet it has proved a mirage. 

It remains, nevertheless, a deep and passionate desire. 
It satisfies a religious and a secular yearning at the same 
time. It fulfills the Christian idea and the democratic 
idea. It could even lend moral value to that striving for 
mechanical perfection and mastery which is character- 
istic of our world; for the marvels of technology, if used 
to serve the idea of equality, would truly come into their 
own. 

A world where equality was accepted and served would 
be democratic necessarily. It would be free necessarily. 
It would be without race prejudice, and obviously with- 
out class oppression. No such perfection will be found 
on our disorderly earth; but to whatever extent we make 
the concept of equality come true, to the same extent we 
fulfil many of our deepest political and moral ambitions. 
In this concept, with its religious sanction and therefore 
with its implication of equality of duties as well as of 
rights, we have the “explosive idea” with which -the 
human race can stand up and fight the Axis. The idea 
is simple. It is dynamic. It can move the heart to a 
mystic joy. And America seems in a special way to be 

_the guardian of the idea, because in the preamble to our 
first state document we already dared to talk of truths 
and. privileges which were applicable to “all men.” 


The Democratic Beauty That Was Greece 


IN THE FUNERAL ORATION FOR THE SOLDIERS WHO DIED IN 
the first year of the Peloponnesian War, Pericles had this 
to say of Athens: “We have provided education and re- 
creation for the spirit . . . and beauty in our public build- 
ings, which delight our hearts by day and banish sad- 
ness.” It is unusual for a statesman to give such a reason 
why men should die gladly for their country. Yet this 
re-creation for the spirit, these buildings that delight the 
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to the inconveniences of their position by reflecting that 


heart by day, are precisely the reason why Athens has 
remained a symbol for man’s hopes. ; 

It is easy to make the story of Athenian democracy 
sound fraudulent. It was a brief story, dark with quar- 
rels. The life of the city rested always on the labor of 
slaves and of underprivileged metics. And Athens, whose 
writers preached moderation in such lovely language, bled 
herself white in an immoderate imperialist war. Yet for 
more than two milleniums man has looked to Athens as 
a sign of grace. And in matters such as this the instinct 
and the memory of man are always right. 

The beauty of Athens was a democratic beauty because 
it was made for the most part by the ordinary artisans, 
slaves and citizens alike, doing their daily work and 
drawing their pay like other craftsmen. The beauty was 
there for everybody, just as the theater of Athens was 
attended by everybody. Whatever the city was able to 
build that was noble or great, was built out in the open 
for all men to see, so that it might help to banish all 
men’s sadness. In politics they were oppressive toward 
their neighbors; in economics they indulged the usual 
undisciplined greed; and these sins brought them to early 
disaster. But in one great field of life they tried to make 
men’s opportunities equal, and for that they earned the 
power to create beauty in their lifetimes, and immortality 
in the mind of man. 


The Democratic Opportunity That Is America 


Ir Is INTERESTING TO NOTE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
“equality of opportunity” in this Periclean sense and the 
same phrase as it is often used in America to justify the 
inequality of our world. Too often we use the words to 
mean an equal chance for the man of rare ability to get 
ahead. To whatever extent we have provided this form 
of equality, it is a useful feature of our life, making for 
initiative and self-reliance and hard work. But this form 
of equality does not make for brotherhood, or charity, or 
respect for all men, or the sense that we are equal in God. 
In fact, if it were the only form of equality widely prac. 
ticed by a community, this equal chance for the gifted 
man to get ahead might be said to work against the! 
moral values of our world. R. H. Tawney calls it Tad- 
pole Equality: S 


It is possible that intelligent tadpoles reconcile themselves 


though most of them will live and die as tadpoles and nothin 
more, the more fortunate of the species will one day s 
their tails, distend their mouths and stomachs, hop nim! 
on the dry land, and croak addresses to their former fri 
on the virtues by means of which: tadpoles of character 
capacity can rise to be frogs. .. . Who has not heard it sug 
gested that the presence of opportunities, by means of whic! 
individuals can ascend and get on, relieves economic con 


rasts of their social poison and their personal StI (mies: 
As though the noblest use of exceptional powers were to 


cramble to shore, undeterred by the thought of drowning 
companions! 


It is doubtless a good thing for tadpoles to get ashore 
ind to become frogs. No criticism is implied of those 
eatures of our society which facilitate such change. But 
he equality which would do justice to the American 
dea must go further than this. 


Rightly interpreted [says Mr. Tawney] it means not only 
hat what are commonly regarded as the prizes of life should 
e open to all, but that none should be subjected to arbi- 
rary penalties; not only that exceptional men should be free 
© exercise their exceptional powers, but that common men 
hould be free to make the most of their common humanity. 

If a community which is indifferent to the need of facilitat- 
ng the upward movement of ability becomes torpid and inert, 
2 community which is indifferent to all else but that move- 
ment becomes hardened and materialized, and is in the end 
disillusioned with the idol that it has itself created. It con- 
fuses change with progress. ... 

It is wrong in suggesting that opportunities to rise, which 
can, of their very nature, be seized only by the few, are a sub- 
stitute for a general diffusion of the means of civilization, 
which are needed by all men, whether they rise or not, and 
which those who cannot climb the economic ladder, and who 
sometimes, indeed, do not desire to climb it, may turn to as 
good account as those who can. 


When Pericles boasted that Athens provided “re-creation 
for the spirit” for all men in the city, he was saying that 
Mr. Tawney’s “general diffusion of the means of civiliza- 
tion” had been accomplished. Doubtless he exaggerated, 
but the statement was more true of Athens than it has 
been of any modern community. Yet we are the heirs 
to a Christian tradition which gives us more incentive to 
true equality than the Athenians enjoyed. 

One reason for our failure is that we have not steadily 
distinguished between opportunity to get ahead and oppor- 
tunity to be civilized. To be true to itself our Christian 
world should aim to provide equality in both. But the 
second is the more important, because it concerns the over- 
whelming majority of the human race. 

Another reason for the failure is that equality is some- 
times pictured as a purely physical or mathematical ques- 
tion of equality of income. Presumably this is impossible; 


in any case it is irrelevant. It does not matter in the. 


least that some men should make more money than 
others; this does not interfere with equality. What does 
matter is that a man’s education, and health, ‘and life- 
expectancy, and even many of his traditions of conduct, 
should necessarily be different because he has more money 
than his neighbors. What matters, says Mr. Tawney: 


_,. is that some classes should be excluded from the heritage 
of civilization which others enjoy, and that the fact of human 
fellowship, which is ultimate and profound, should be ob- 
scured by economic contrasts, which are trivial and super- 
fcial, What is important is not that all men should receive 
the same pecuniary income. It is that the surplus resources 
of society should be so husbanded and applied that it is a 
watter of minor significance whether they receive it or not. 


This is not an unattainable idea. In the simpler Amer- 
of a generation ago it was often attained, except for 
e Negro. And in many middle western communities 
it is almost attained today, except for the Negro. The 
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exception could be overcome. And modern technology, 
which has been allowed to destroy the natural egalitarian- 
ism of so much of American life, could just as well have 
been used to spread that egalitarianism—if we had put 
first things first. It was only. necessary for us to say that 
this American idea, this precious American practice, was 
not to be taken from us anywhere, but was to be extended 
where it did not already prevail. Had we said it, we 
cauld have done it. But the excitement of the tech- 
Noiogical revolutions was so great that we gave ourselves 
to simple enjoyment of the machine; while in many places 
the spirit of our culture withered half away. We must 
now repair in a hurry what we allowed to decay over 
decades. 


Failure and Rededication 


ONE PREREQUISITE FOR SUCH REPAIR IS TO REMIND OURSELVES 
how far we are from even the simplest form of equality— 
the equal chance for the very talented to rise. We admire 
this equality so much, we think it so essential to the Amer- 
ican way of life, that we tend to persuade ourselves that 
we actually possess it—thus holding ourselves back from 
the hard thinking and the hard work which are the pre- 
ludes to such possession. Complacency is not a quality 
we can afford in this challenged world. An example of 
this self-delusion is an interesting letter in The New York 
Times for May 7, 1942. The writer is discussing the 
meaning of “equality,” assuming without discussion that 
“equality of opportunity for the development of the indi- 
vidual [is] provided through our modern schools.” A 
few vital statistics should be enough to dispel such optim- 
ism: Out of a thousand white male children born in the 
United States, about 440 will live to be seventy years old. 
Out of a thousand Negro male children, about 250 will 
live to be seventy. Out of ten thousand white male births 
and the same number of Negro male births, there will be 
500 more white boys alive at the age of ten; there will be 
1,200 more white. men alive at the age of thirty, and about 
2,400 more at the age of fifty. Equality of opportunity 
should obviously include equality of opportunity to re- 
main alive. Even in this bedrock sense of the word, how- 
ever, the Negro baby has only about 60 percent of the 
white baby’s chances. 

There is no reason to be discouraged by such facts. 
The pity is that few people know the facts, and that even 
among those who know them many do not care. If we 


did know and we did care, the problem could be met. 


Most of the sins against equality in our society can be 


~ removed the moment we become discontented with the 


sin. 

As Vice-President Wallace suggests, the first step in 
bringing about this change is to see that “the methods 
of the nineteenth century will not work” in the world we 
now inhabit. Those methods made for the concentration 
of money and power by means of the exploitation of 
colored peoples by white peoples, and of certain groups 
within white countries by other groups. It was said that 
the benefits which were conferred by economic progress 
more than compensated for the inequalities such progress 
brought in its train. This was always a dubious argu- 
ment, morally. It has now become an impossible argu- 
ment. For we now know that the moral obliquities of 
the system were so great that they led the human race to 
lose faith in the civilization that permitted them. 

It was assumed that in Malaya and in Burma the 
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natives would be so thankful for antitoxins and for cheap 
tin trays that they would not resent being treated as if 
they were morally and socially inferior. The assumption 
has been proved wrong in a test that cannot be dis- 
allowed, for many of the natives lent themselves to the 
barbarian revolt. 

It was assumed in the white man’s world that it was 
possible to build a civilization on mechanical progress 
alone, that any violation of the rules of the civilization 
would be forgiven so long as it resulted in a still greater 
supply of goods and services. All over the white man’s 
world there grew up people who wanted to hurt this 
civilization, because it had hurt them unbearably. It had 
deprived them of faith and of self-respect, turning them 
loose in a desert of despair. These people will follow 
any demagogue who preaches hate, any barbarian who 
wants to use them in his struggle for power. 


Our Moral Capital 


THE FORCES OF CIVILIZATION ARE STILL STRONG ENOUGH TO 
win, but only if they realize that our civilization must 
rededicate itself to its proper aims. Otherwise the world 
will have none of it. But the same economic machinery 
which has been used to put the wealth of the world in 
the hands of a small minority can be used to put the 
wealth of the world in the hands of the human race—if 
the will is there. 

Vice-President Wallace is probably right in suggesting 
that such a change would lead to a great increase in 
everybody’s wealth. If the standard of living of our own 
South were doubled, if the standard of living of India, 
China, and South America were doubled or trebled, every- 
body in the world would probably be better off. But even 
if the rest of us were not better off physically, we would 
certainly be better off in our minds and souls. We would 
be using our resources for a high faith. We would be 
making our country the hope and help of the world. That 
is a work fit for men who have been blessed by providence 
- with our American good fortune. And the keynote of 
that work is the concept of equality. ; 

_ We must not be frightened by those who say that if we 
begin to treat the human race as if we were all equal in 
God, we shall suddenly find ourselves living on a diet 
of rice and dressed in cotton pants. The evidence is 
against the theory that if we respect our neighbors and 


treat them with justice we inevitably go broke. The evi- — 


dence, in fact, is in favor of the opposite theory: that if 


we don’t respect our neighbors and treat them with jus- © 
tice we inevitably lose our civilization. And the alter- | 


native is, literally, the economic system so unpleasantly 
described by Spengler as “suffering and breeding and 
tilling the soil.” 

It may take a long time to kill a civilization; but it is 
— our lot to live at the end of such a long time. Civilization 
is being killed under our eyes. We can save it, and 


our fathers have used up the moral capital that we inh 
ited. A selfishness, a callousness, a denial of equality 
vhich. would k the world in 1870. wot 


dissension.” 


renew it, but not by behaving as if nothing could weaken — 
- civilization sufficiently to make it show a crack. Weand | 


will be theirs. Our task is to give them a chance to make 
the choice. ; 


The Common Denominator of Civilization 


’ 


“AN EQUALITY THAT WAS FOUNDED UPON Gop,” sAID SAINT- 
Exupéry in his last book, “involved neither contradiction 
nor disorder. Democracy enters at the moment when, for 
want of a common denominator, the principle of equality 


degenerates into a principle of identity.” 


These words demolish the folly of those who would 
abandon the concept of equality on the ground that men 
are obviously unequal—unequal ‘in talents, health, cul- 
ture, character. The observation is true, but uninterest- 
ing. It leaves out the common denominator. Since the 
common denominator in this case is God, the omission is 
of some importance. 

No one who is not daft will deny that men are unequal 
in their capacities. But no one who accepts the basis of 
our Christian tradition will deny that men are equal in 
the most important of common denominators, in that 
they are all ambassadors of the same God. One does not 
humiliate an ambassador. He may be an unpleasant man, 
of a distasteful shape or color, and his mind may lack 
grace; yet he demands respect because of what he repre- 
sents. ‘This is the answer to those who tell us that it is 
“too much” to expect white men to treat as brothers or 
equals the underfed illiterate natives of some savage back- 
water—or even those colored peoples whose technology 
is advanced and whose spiritual powers might put us to 
Shainecsaee _ 

Either the savage is a member of the human race or he 
is not. Either the members of the human race partake 
in some way of a divine principle or they do not. If they 
do so partake, and if the savage is a human being, either 
those facts are more important than the education and 
the habits that divide men, or they are not. And thus 
finally, either the white man is capable of disciplinin 
himself to live up to the “common denominator” on 
which his civilization rests, or he is not. If not, his civi 
zation will soon fade into the limbo of all the betrayed 
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creeds and abandoned ideals of the past. _ 
We have stayed too long in the garish world whi 
John Buchan predicted—“when life would be lived in 
glare of neon lamps and the spirit would have no soli- 
tude.” In that bright and ugly place it did not seem 
sonable to think about God, or to stress the fact that 
even neon lights can long be made in a world which 
no principles. The fact, however, is now being stress 
by history itself. Yet our world is still full of backwa 
men and women who say that to talk of such things, e 
today, is to “weaken our will to win,” or to “stir uf 
ete Sarees Sa 
What is it that they intend to “win,” with this 
theirs that dares not face the facts? A war? But 
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Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower Commission, denouncing color lines in industry before a large gather- 
ing in Harlem last June. He stated that some employers protect their prejudices at the cost of production for victory 


Shadows of the Slave Tradition 


ELMER ANDERSON CARTER 


All but three score years and ten since emancipation—and these shadows 


still hang over America. Like dimouts up and down the streets of wartime 
communities along our seaboards, they bring close home this new 


“struggle for a free world for free men”:—by a member of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Appeal Board, New York State Department of Labor. 


[HE LONG ARM OF THE DRAFT REACHES DOWN INTO EVERY 
ity and countryside. In an ever lengthening stream are 
oung men on their way to military and naval training 
enters which will harden and fit them for war. Almost 
uightly gray ships move out to sea packed with men. 
There are native-born Americans among them, and des- 
endants of immigrants who came to America in search 
f freedom and opportunity. They include Slavs, Ger- 
nans, Italians, Jews, Irish, Scandinavians, Chinese and 
he rest; and American Indians. 
Among the native-born Americans are thousands of 
Negro youth. Like their white fellow-selectees, they come 
m all over America—from Alabama, Mississippi, New 
ork, Illinois—and their speech is the “American” of the 
gions from which they hail. The lazy drawl of the 
jouth. The vowel distortion of the streets of New York. 
The broad accents of Boston and lower New England. 
e tang of the West. 
All these young men of such varied racial stocks have 
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many things in common. Likely enough, most of them 
are baseball fans who have their favorite teams and play. 
ers, a Joe Di Maggio or Joe Medwick or Rube Feller or 
Hank Greenberg—stellar players of St. Louis or Brooklyn 
or Boston or Chicago, Detroit or Cincinnati—of whatever 
section of the country claims their loyalties. 

There’s small question they are avid followers of the 
“comic strips.” Tracy and Popeye the Sailor, Orphan 
Annie, the Gumps, Moon Mullins. And they have their 
favorites of the screen: Spencer Tracy, Clark Gable, 
Mickey Rooney, Humphrey Bogart, Dorothy Lamour, 
Lana Turner, Judy Garland. They respond to the same 
kind of music, symphonies perhaps, but more often swing. 
Their feet have danced to the popular radio bands, to 
Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, Cab Calloway, Sammy 
Kaye. They are fond of the so-called torch songs: “The 
White Cliffs of Dover” or whatever has currently usurped 
the place of “I'll Never Smile Again.” 

They all have admiration for Joe Louis. The Negroes 
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among them have cherished Dorie Miller, messman, as an 
American to be proud of since his exploits at Pearl Har- 
bor. And they have other earlier heroes: Marian Ander- 
son, Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes, who have become 
common possessions for many of their generation outside 
their race. 

They are Americans, these young men, Jew and Chris- 
uan, black and white. They have been summoned by 
their country to defend the ideal of a free world for free 
men, to banish injustice and oppression from the face of 
the earth. No one could convince them that this is not a 
high and worthy ideal for which to fight. No hope of 
mere conquest, of territorial gain, could command their 
loyalty and sacrifice. They are backers of the four free- 
doms. 

And these young men also have in common a rendez- 
vous somewhere in the world, on the blazing sands of 
Egypt or in swampy inlands of the Coral Sea. Some- 
where, it doesn’t matter much where, they have a ren- 
dezvous with death. Among the many other things 
these young men have in common, surely love of life 
and liberty are two. But a barrier divides one group from 
all the others, so that they may not associate—work or 

-even play—together. They may not fight the common 
enemy together. For between them is the color line— 


which is America’s tragedy and shame. 
Those fortunate enough to return will have a ren- 


dezvous, not with death but with life, all over again— 
life in America. Will they find things in common, too, 
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: ' - 4 Press Association, Inc. 
Picketing a small arms plant in a border state in protest against discrimination 


as they come back; or will color continue to separate then 
into Americas as different as black and white? 


Aftermath 


THE GREAT MAJORITY OF AMERICANS ARE NOT DELIBERATEL} 
hostile to the participation of the Negro in the benefits o 
democracy, in the right to employment according to hi; 
capacity, the right to live in security and in decent sur. 
roundings, or the right to education, the right to exercis 
the franchise, the right to equal protection of the law 
What the majority of Americans do not realize is that 
equality in these benefits which in a democracy should be 
the heritage of all men, never can be attained under a sys 
tem of racial segregation. 

For over two thirds of a century American Negroes 
have attempted to shake off the social habiliments of the 
slave system. The race problem in the United States arises 


out of the denial to them of equality of opportunity and 


out of their efforts to level the barriers which shut them 
off. Hardly a week passes without some reference in the 
press to isolated manifestations of it as part of a general 
pattern in America at war: 


Negro soldiers beaten up attempting to ride in white buses. 

Negro clergymen assaulted for passing through a coach re- 
served for white people on a southern railroad. 

Negroes excluded from a war industry. 

Negro and white soldiers clashing in Ireland. 

Negro women segregated in WAACs; excluded from 
WAVES. 

Red Cross first declines, then segregates 
blood offered by Negro donors. 

Negroes threaten March on Washington. 

Southern leaders appeal to President to 
ease racial tension. 


Today it is the considered opinion of 
sober-minded white and colored leaders 
that that tension is at a critical stage. In 
the South the traditional patience and 
humility of the Negro is wearing thin. In 
the great wartime industrial centers of 
the North—Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh—the danger of racial antag- 
onisms engendered by Negro resent- 
ment over persistent discrimination be- 
comes more menacing. > 

There are many people both in the 
North and South who honestly believe 
that racial separation is the best way to 
approach the problem occasioned by the 
presence of the Negro in America. Th 
are of the opinion that racial antipathies 
and conflicts are reduced to a minimur 
by such separation. And they feel the 
it is possible for the Negro to obte 
equality of opportunity under the 
called bi-racial system which in the ear 
1900’s was looked to as a solution. There 
are others whose support of segregatio: 
is derived from fear that social equalit 
and intermarriage will follow, with 
sequent degeneration of the stock of tk 
white majority in America. These at 
not concerned with the equities. Th 
race attitudes are identical with th 


Hitler in committing them to a policy of repres- 
sion of the Negro minority. 

Hence this strange and curious picture, this 
spectacle of America at war to preserve the ideal 
of government by free men, yet clinging to the 
social vestiges of the slave system. 


[he Impasse in Segregation 


SLAVERY UNQUESTIONABLY WAS A MALIGNANT 
growth in democracy; the same may be said of 
racial segregation. One of the characteristics of 
such growth is metastasis; that is, its tendency to 
spread to other parts of the body. This has been 
a characteristic of racial segregation in the Ameri- 
can body politic in the years since slavery—so 
much so that prior to the war it could be said 
that if the United States had a general policy of 
race relations, that policy was racial segregation. 

It was the policy of the government not only in 
the army, the navy, the marine corps, the air 
corps; but the general rule in various civilian de- 
partments in Washington. With rare exceptions, 
the lunchrooms for Negro employes were sepa- 
rate from those for the other employes. Negro 
clerks are compelled to go from ten to twenty 
blocks to eat in a Negro restaurant during the 
lunch hour if they are unwilling to submit to se- 
gregation. Since the war, even an order from the 
President demanding elimination of racial and 
religious discrimination in governmental depart- 
ments has been stubbornly resisted and receives 
only token compliance in some. 

In its historic setting in the South, segregation 
means separate schools for Negroes, separate 
coaches on railway trains, separate sections on 
buses. It means separate libraries, hospitals, pub- 
lic parks and, in small communities, complete exclusion 
from these municipal installations no less than from the- 
aters—except in galleries, once called “Nigger Heaven.” 
{n its larger implications it means the denial_of_citizen- 
ship rights to the Negro. For it bars Negroes and whites 
from working together in the public service—state, mu- 
Micipal, and county. Hence positions become closed to 
Negro citizens since it is impracticable to divide all de- 
partments along lines of race and color. And it limits the 
exercise of the franchise by Negroes through the poll tax 
and other undemocratic devices, with the result that the 
impoverished white, too, has been kept from voting.* 

_ When recently a distinguished southern liberal, Mark 
Ethridge, general manager of the Louisville, Ky., Courier- 
fournal, made an eloquent plea for opportunities for Ne- 

‘oes to work in war industry, he was impelled to speak 
follows: “All the armies of the world—both of the 
United Nations and the Axis—could not force upon the 
outh the abandonment of racial segregation.” — ; 


The occasion was the first hearing in the South of the 
Employment Practice Commission, created by execu- 
order of the President to halt flagrant racial and re- 
ligious discrimination impairing the war effort. Mr. Eth- 


of the viewpoint he quoted would scuttle the very 


Ie ee 3 roll call rot of 252 to 84 in the U. S. House of Repre- 
. is ne Weel Gover ‘pill chick finally had been forced on to the 
; on, The Senate has still to act. The measure outlaws the poll 
isite of voting. ; 


‘ 


interviewers, clerks, payroll examiners, referees, who work 


. is a member of this commission, but a literal appli- 


Internationa] 
Casting their votes in Miami, in spite of threats and a mock lynching 


thing he was pleading for—the full inclusion of Negroes 
in war industry. Only a few industries could lend them-— 
selves to division of tasks purely on the basis of race. The 
cost of duplicating equipment and supervisory personnel 
for semi-skilled and skilled operations would be prohibi- 
tive. The result would be that in line with southern 
prejudice Negroes would be relegated to menial jobs. 
The argument of management and sometimes of organ- 
ized labor that Negroes and whites cannot work together 
amicably is disproved in literally thousands of instances. 
For a quarter of a century, Negroes have worked along- 
side whites with little or no friction in the great Ford 
Motor Company plants in Detroit. In Rochester, N. Y., a 
Negro foreman of the millwright department of a gear 
manufacturing company has supervised the work of white 
subordinates for many years. ‘These examples could be 
multiplied. In the federal government, Negroes and 
whites work together in the post offices as clerks and it 
is not uncommon in larger cities in the North for a Negro 
to rise toa supervisory position. The Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance of the State of New 
York has Negro managers, senior interviewers, assistant 


side by side with white in the same occupational categor- 
ies. A Negro battalion fire chief, also in New York, com- is 
mands the fire department companies in a large area of 


the city and maintains the respect of white captains and 


lieutenants who work under his direction. 
(Continued on page 553) 
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Negroes and War Production 


LESTER B. GRANGER 


How and why are we failing to use a tenth of our potential working strength? 
What is being done by government, management, labor to end costly dis- 
crimination in war industry? Urgent questions posed and answered:—by the 
executive secretary of the National Urban League. 


iN THE Last WorLD War THE MOST IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL 
contribution that Negro labor had to offer consisted of 
strong bodies and willing hearts ready to answer the call 
of management. Nine tenths of the Negro population 
lived in the South, the great majority on farms or con- 
fined to domestic work. War production in 1917-18 de- 
pended on unskilled labor and required a substitute for 
the supply of immigrant workers .no longer available 
from European countries. 

Today’s labor picture is changed. Three out of four war 
workers hired are required to have some training in 
machine and technical skills. Fortunately over a million 
Negro workers now are qualified for skilled, semi-skilled, 
and white-collar jobs. In’ 1930 there were 27,000 Negro 
mechanics and, thanks to defense training, WPA, and 
NYA, that number has been trebled in the last two 
years. For the manufacture of tanks, planes and guns, 
there are available 8,000 Negro machinists, millwrights 
and toolmakers; 5,000 plumbers and steamfitters; 6,000 
blacksmiths, forgemen and hammermen; and 25,000 iron 
and steel workers. In 1941 alone, 56,096 Negro students 
completed trade and industrial courses in technical schools; 
and 56,706 more enrolled in defense training courses. 
Thus, such gains as Negro labor has made in this war 
are not entirely the result of a changed public opinion. 
They are due in part to the fact that America_has a new 
Negro worker at her disposal today as compared with 
twenty-five years ago. 

But something else has happened in the past twenty- 
five years, besides additional training of Negro workers. 
[In those very industrial centers to which they migrated 
during the last war, there has developed a powerful anti- 
Negro sentiment which has thus far prevented effective 
use of the contribution which Negro labor has to offer. 
This is in part an outgrowth of the Ku Klux Klan move- 
ment which swept the country during the 1920’s. Other 
factors are the exclusionist policies of the old craft union 
organization; the appearance during the depression of 
Bundists, Coughlinites and Black Legionnaires; the re- 


_iction of northern cities against the steady increase of their 


Negro populations; and the centuries of mis-education of 


white Americans in minority group relationships. 

Thus today, in a petiod of mounting labor shortages, 
hundreds of thousands of Negro workers are unemployed 
or under-employed in the war program because of vari- 
ous kinds of racial discrimination. At the opening of the 
national defense program in the fall of 1940, it was 
estimated that 90 percent of the holders of defense con- 
tracts either used no Negro workers at all, or confined 
the use of skilled as well as unskilled Negroes to laboring 


or custodial jobs. 


Barriers to Negro Employment 


NEVERTHELESS, MANY NEGROES EXPECTED THAT THE 1917 
experience would be repeated, enabling them to stream 
from relief rolls to payrolls. There was, however, a great 
difference between 1940 conditions and the situation 
twenty-three years earlier. 


1. There was no immediate labor shortage. More than a 
million Negro unemployed were competing with five million 
unemployed white workers, many of whom possessed superior 
industrial training and experience. 


2. Job openings began on the highly skilled level, while the 
great majority of unemployed Negroes were unskilled or 
semi-skilled workers. 


3. Skilled jobs were more generally covered by closed shop 
agreements than a quarter-century before, and many of these 
unions rigidly excluded Negroes from membership. 


4. Assembly line production demanded previous experience 
or training for even semi-skilled jobs. It is true that defense 
training courses, as well as training-within-industry programs, 
were being set up to train workers in their specific produc 
tion operations. But most of these opportunities were closed 
to Negroes. 


Few Negroes realized how far industrial managemem 
had gone in defining rigid anti-Negro policies. Person. 
nel directors were generally convinced that Negroes were 
inefficient machine workers. It was almost axiomatic 
among them that the presence of Negroes in a plant fos. 
tered “labor trouble”; that Negro health and moral stand. 
ards were lower than those of whites on similar income 
levels; that their employment required separate washroom. 
recreational, and housing facilities. 

Moreover, the rise of a national public employment sys- 
tem had introduced a new set of controls in defense em- 
ployment, since no private agency could hope to match 
the facilities of the public service. A considerable propor- 
tion of jobs were filled through referrals by public em- 
ployment offices of WPA officials, and it was the excep- 
tional city where Negroes did not complain of open or 
secret anti-Negro attitudes among staff members of these 
agencies. 

Throughout 1940 and 1941, therefore, Negro job apphi- 
cants found their approach to renascent industry blocked 
at almost every turn. Building contractors, charged with 
top-speed erection of factories, army cantonments, and 
other vital defense construction, clamored for skilled con. 
struction labor. Yet 75,000 Negroes, experienced as carpen- 
ters, painters, plasterers, cement workers, bricklayers and 


electricians, had the utmost difficulty in finding defense 


jobs. ' 
When defense production got under way, Negro job 
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applicants at industrial plants met with the same reception. 
It was announced that a quarter-million workers would 
be absorbed immediately by the aircraft industry, but 
there was no room here for Negroes, regardless of train- 
ing. The president of North American Aviation set forth 
the industry’s policy when he declared in a press inter- 
view in the spring of 1941: “Regardless of their training 
as aircraft workers, we will not employ Negroes in the 
North American plant. It is against company policy.” 
But aircraft manufacturers only followed a pattern set by 
defense industry generally. Standard Steel Corporation 
told the Urban League of Kansas City, “We have never 
had a Negro worker in twenty-five years and do not 
intend to start now.” Sperry Gyroscope of New York, 
Pratt and Whitney of Hartford, Conn., Julius Heil of 
Milwaukee, Majestic Radio of Chicago, are only a few 
of the nationally known concerns that helped to build a 
wall against the Negro job applicant in defense industry. 


Some Results of Discrimination 


As A RESULT, THE PERCENTAGE OF Necrozs oN WPA RosE 
from 14.2 in February 1939 to 17.6 in February 1942. Be- 
tween January 1941 and January 1942 the number of un- 
employed Negroes seeking work dropped to about 640,- 
000, a decrease of 36 percent, while the number of unem- 
ployed whites dropped from 6,600,000 to 3,600,000, a de- 
crease of 46 percent. Even at that, the Negroes finding 
jobs were not placed in defense industry. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Employment Security stated, “During the third 
quarter of 1941, when Employment Service placements 
reached their highest peak, placement in twenty selected 
war industries indicated that non-whites, mainly Negroes, 
had comprised only 3 percent of the total.” 

As Negroes discovered these facts, resentment flamed 
out in bitter protests. In hundreds of cities committees 
were formed and delegations appointed to interview pub- 
lic officials and employers. Huge mass meetings were held. 
Conferences were called in Washington to address state- 
ments to government heads. Negro church, fraternal, po- 
litical, labor, and social organizations were supported by 
the Negro weekly press in protest against racial discrim- 
ination in a democracy preparing for war. 

The President’s Executive Order 8802 was issued in the 
midst of heated controversy after a committee of Negroes, 
headed by A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, had threatened that thou- 
sands of Negroes would march in a mass picket line in 
Washington on July 2, 1941. Issuance of the order by the 
President halted these plans, but not the controversy. 
Many Negroes wished “jobs, not official statements,” and 
called for the “march on Washington,” order or no order. 
Other observers hailed the executive order as a “New 
Magna Charta for Negro labor.” Still a third point of view 
was expressed by recalcitrant employers, southern con- 
gressmen;~and certain government officials who charac- 
terized the President’s action as an obstruction to defense 
preparations. 

As the Fair Employment Practice Committee, created 
by the order, went into action deliberately and carefully, 
open criticism died down somewhat. The, FEPC held a 
series of hearings in Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, 
and Birmingham, which established the existence of ra- 
cial and other discrimination in defense industry, and 
evoked considerable support from the liberal daily press. 
Orders to cease and desist were issued to a few firms, 
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members or gave them work permits. 


under threat of cancellation of contract. This was the 
committee’s big stick. But the very extent of that power 
was a handicap. That there are no intermediate degrees 
of punishment, such as fines, available to the committee 
has proved a handicap. Many employers have taken the 
risk of ignoring the committee, confident that the Pres- 
ident and the War Production Board would hesitate 
to cancel any important contract for making guns, planes 
and tanks. As a matter of fact, not a single order has 
been canceled in more than a year of the committee's 
existence, though it is an open secret that several of the 
firms cited for violation have continued to discriminate— 
at least against Negroes. 


Wartime Progress and Prejudice 


BuT, PARADOXICALLY, IN THIS PERIOD OF SHARPENED DISCRIM- 
ination, there also has been important progress in re- 
moving barriers against Negro labor. Today, possibly half 
of our war employers stand committed to the principle 
of using Negro labor in production jobs according to the 
workers’ training and experience. Some of these employ- 
ers have made good in heartening fashion. 

Between December 1941 and April 1942, according to 
figures released by the U. S. Bureau of Employment 
Security, in several large shipbuilding companies work- 
ing for the government, Negro employment increased 
from a total of 6,952 to 12,820. Between September 1940 
and September 1941, the number of Negroes employed 
in navy shipyards rose from 6,000 to 14,000. In the air- 
craft industry, which employed virtually no Negroes in 
1940, 5,000 of that race were employed in 49 plants in 
May 1942. A large aeronautical company has hired Negro 
personnel representatives in three of its plants. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 Negroes have jobs in ordnance plants, some 
as skilled workers, among them chemists, explosive op- 
erators, physicians, nurses. Some of this progress has been 
the result of active intervention by the federal govern- 
ment; some, of patient pioneer work by private agencies, 
the National Urban League for social service among Ne- 
groes, and its forty-six local affiliates; some has been the 
work of opinion-making organizations such as the Na 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; some has resulted from new labor leadership; some 
from the mounting labor shortage. 

There have always been a few unions in which the 
right of the Negro to work has been recognized and en- 
forced, among them the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union and the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers. The Congress of Industrial Organizations added new 
protagonists for the Negro’s cause—the National Mari- 
time Workers, the United Auto Workers, the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, the Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, the United Rubber Workers. 
Under the pressure of public opinion, the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor recently went 
on record as opposing racial discrimination in war indus- 
try, although at its annual convention last month the 
federation, by an overwhelming vote, refused to revi 
its traditional policy of non-interference with discrimin 
tory practices in member unions. The Brotherhood 
Electrical Workers in New York City announced coo 
eration with the War Manpower Commission in placin 
Negroes in local war jobs. Even the conservative Ma- 
chinists’ Union in several cities accepted a few Negr 
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But all these programs compined have sufficed to do not 
more than open by a crack doors formerly barred to 
Negro workers. A year ago the United States Employ- 
ment Service polled several hundred holders of defense 
contracts throughout the country on the number of new 
jobs to be expected during the next six months and the 
number for which qualified Negro applicants would be 
considered. Out of 282,245 prospective job openings, 
144,983, or 51 percent, were absolutely barred to Negroes, 
regardless of their qualifications. This was six months 
after President Roosevelt had issued an executive order 
forbidding racial discrimination in defense industry and 
had established the Fair, Employment Practice Committee 
to administer the provisions of the order, 

Here are a few instances which indicate that many 
Americans are so blinded by racial prejudices that it 
would almost seem they oppose equally an Axis victory 
and equal job opportunity for their Negro fellow citizens. 


In Wayne County, New York, Negroes sent from New 
York City to relieve a farm labor shortage found themselves 
involved in clashes with twenty-five white laborers recruited 
from Kentucky through interstate Employment Service clear- 
ance. Protesting that neither employer nor state troopers fur 
nished protection, the Negroes finally left in disgust. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., the National Housing Agency has sought 
for a year to relieve the housing shortage by erecting a war 
housing project for Negro war workers, but no site has been 
secured. There have been protests by Polish congregations, 
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ie. A tic profile in war industry: Negroes in navy shipyards 
. : eae et 6,000 in September 1940 to 14,000 in autumn 1941 


by organized real estate interests, and by political leaders. 
Meanwhile Negro workers are literally spilling out of the 
antiquated and overcrowded housing in the present Negro 
districts. 

When Negroes of Seattle, Wash., demanded elimination of 
the union color line at the Boeing Aircraft Plant, the district 
organizer for the International Association of Machinists, 
(AFL) declared: “Labor has been asked to make many sac- 

ifices in this war effort and has made them gladly. But this 
sacrifice [admission of Negro members] is too great.” 

White tenants in a Newport, R. L., war housing project 
demanded that families of Negro war workers be excluded 
because “in these critical times it is more important than ever 
to preserve the principle of white supremacy.” 

The mayor of Shreveport, La., rejected a federal appropria 
tion for a health center because of a provision that Negro 
skilled workers be given a fair chance at jobs in its construc- 
tion. Said the mayor, “Of equal importance with winning 


the war is the necessity for keeping Negroes out of skilled 
jobs.” 


When Negroes in Georgia pressed their demands for war 
jobs, Governor Talmadge warned the state guard to be ready 
for racial outbreaks, because Negroes were demanding rights 
“that are not and will never be granted in this state.” 


On the Government Front 


IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE ITSELF, RACIAL DISCRIMINATION Is 
still rife, in spite of determined efforts by the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committeeto eliminate it. Negro col- 
lege graduates report that the War Department has de- 
nied them jobs as translators for which they 
were well qualified. The Wage Hour Admin- 
istration in setting up its offices in Chicago es- 
tablished racial segregation over the protests of 
both white and Negro citizens. Qualified Ne- 
groes who have been on civil service lists for 
months, or years, find their names passed over 
while whites with no civil service ratings receive 
emergency appointments. 

Departments of the federal government most 
closely concerned with war labor supply show 
real concern over this whole situation, because 
of the effect on production. Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
in a message to employers stated: 


We cannot contribute our full strength to the 
war effort if we permit preconceived prejudice and 
artificial hiring standards to interfere with the 
needed production of tanks, planes and guns. We 
cannot expect every American to play his part if 
barriers are maintained against any minority group 
. ... Every American must be permitted to play 
his part in the monumental task which faces us 
all. And the War Manpower Commission intends 
to see that this is done... . 


THE SAME ATTITUDE WAS MORE DRAMATICALLY 
stated in a booklet issued by the United States 
Employment Service in Illinois. This repro- 
duced a poster bearing the President’s Execu- 
tive Order 8802 and reminded American 
workers: 


Your sons, brothers, fathers, husbands—battling 
to preserve American liberty—will never ask the 
race, creed, color or (Continued on page 543) 
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Soldier of America. By Thomas Hart Benton, Donated to the U. S. Government by the Abbott Laboratories aS 
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The Right to Fight for Democracy — 


WALTER WHITE 


Not only the few thousand Negro enlistees of pre-war days, but a quarter 
of a million Negro draftees now are called to help defend the freedom: 
Americans believe in. A challenge to match that faith with works:—b) 
the executive secretary of the National Association for Advancement oj 


. Colored People. 


THE PATTERN OF LIFE FOR THE NEGRO IN THE ARMED SERV- 
ices of the United States, unhappily, is the familiar one in 
civilian life. Even more unhappily, this military pattern 
follows the way of race relations in the most backward 
states of the Deep South instead of the patterns Negroes 
know in»more enlightened states to the north. 
Bombarded by radio and press and poster to give his 
all to beat the Axis and thus to help preserve democracy, 


the Negro soldier or sailor encounters treatment of a sort 


which he is besought (along with his white fellow-Amer- 
ican) to become indignant about when meted out by the 
Nazis or the Japs to minorities in Europe or Asia. 
Before it is too late, America needs to realize that the 
roots of this treatment of her own Negro minority are 
also the roots of a condition, almost wholly unrelated to 
the Negro, of deep concern to all of us who see that an 
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itable occupations have been more meager in the dis 


Axis victory is far from impossible and that such a vic 
tory would mean actual slavery for men and women ¢ 
all races all over the world. & 

Let us look at what has been taking place after ac 
ation year after year at the United States Naval and Mili 
tary Academies. Each class may be called a cross 01 
of the country, for each congressman can nominate tw 
young men annually to each of these schools. There 
are trained for careers in the services. In peacetime, h 
ever, a considerable number of graduates have tend 
gravitate into other more remunerative and less ci 
scribed fields—such as engineering and business. 
was especially true among northerners—leaving a | 
proportion of southerners in the armed services, in 
navy in particular. Opportunities for interesting and > 


these caine from. Having tasted the glamor of military 
life, life in a Mississippi rivertown or on a Georgia planta- 
tion has seemed even drearier than it was when they were 
tapped by their congressmen for West Point or Annapolis. 
Life aboard ship or at an army post might not always be 
exciting but it seemed bound to be less boring than back 
home. Take army posts—living quarters are either fur- 
nished them and their families free or at nominal cost. 
Though the pay is not large, it is regular and certain. 


The Army’s Southern Exposure 


THOUGH THIs PROCESS OF SELF-SELECTION MAY HAVE WORKED 
out to the satisfaction of the officers concerned, it has per- 
formed no wonders in assuring to the armed forces offi- 
cers with imagination and energy who will keep abreast 
of the technical advances in their profession. 
Meanwhile, too many Americans generally have slept 
blissfully in a dream of isolation provided by two wide 
oceans. Even though we heard occasionally that Germany 
was rearming; that Japan was industriously nursing 
dreams of conquest and of “Asia for the Asiatics,” we 
never believed those far-off developments would touch 
us. When Mussolini invaded helpless Ethiopia, one of 
the few countries both independent and black, we neither 
knew nor cared that the act might prove the coup de 
grace to the creaking machinery of peace erected out of 
the shambles of World War I. “What does it matter?” 
most of us said, if we took the trouble to say anything. 
Still less, it would seem, did uniformed dreamers of 
race superiority heed the warnings of the Billy Mitchells 
and the De Gaulles that airplanes and other war machines 
were making cavalry and battleships obsolete. The per- 
centage of southerners had risen steadily in the officers’ 
mess. Seniority, as in the Congress, moved them into the 
top ranks. Under the pressure of wartime, it has been 
found necessary to retire some older men. This process is 
lowering slightly the percentage of southerners in the 
navy. It also is true that southerners now being appointed 
and promoted in the navy are as a rule of a less prejudiced 
type than formerly. ; 
To many older officers, Negroes were fit only to groom 
horses and perform other menial chores. The four famous 
colored formations—the 24th and 25th Infantry Regiments 
and the 9th and 10th Cavalry, who had rallied to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s hard-pressed Rough Riders at San Juan 
Hill—were reduced from combat to service units. In 
World War I, Negroes could serve as petty officers and 
chief petty officers in the navy. They were permitted to 
enlist only as messmen when this war broke. 
_ Comparison with the 1860’s registers even greater retro- 
gression for the colored man. This was emphasized re- 
cently when the Great Lakes Naval Training Base was 
named for Robert Smalls, Civil War Negro hero who 
| commanded a United States naval vessel with great skill 
nd distinction for three years. A southern-born, front- 
office “near-admiral,” according to a Washington column- 
: is, hit the ceiling when he discovered that the navy- 
| prepared release featured a Negro as naval officer and 
captain.” He tried to have the story killed but it had al- 
ready reached the press. ’ 
‘That the Negro’s status in the armed forces had thus 
sunk to new lows when World War II jolted America 
to action, bears out how far the Old South was in the 
le. So, too, does the determined resistance put up by 
e generals and admirals whose minds were closed to 
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the vast changes in modern warfare. Not a few of them 
hailed from the same region. Only the shock of Pearl 
Harbor set us going hell-for-leather on phenomenal tasks 
in producing war materials and training men. Too little, 
however, has yet been done to overcome the drains due 
to ingrowing professionalism or to racial prejudice. 


The New Negro 


ONLY Now Is OFFICIAL WASHINGTON BEGINNING TO REALIZE 
that it has a quite different Negro to deal with than it 
had in 1917. There were protests then against discrimina- 
tion and segregation, but they lacked effectiveness because 
Negroes were not well organized, nor were Americans of 
both races as aware or as vocal about the ideals for which 
we are purportedly fighting. Radio was not then as potent 
in bringing straight to the eardrums of a Mississippi 
sharecropper as well as to a Park Avenue executive the 
hour-by-hour progress of the war. In the interval, more 
and more Negroes have graduated from schools, col- 
leges, and universities. And few Negro families fail to 
have at least one member old enough to remember the 
glowing promises made to them during the last war and 
the sickening disillusion of post-war days when the Ku 
Klux Klan instead of democracy was the Negro’s reward. 
Skepticism about the sincerity of our aims in this war 
was heightened when the government spent more than 
a million dollars to construct a segregated flying school at 
Tuskegee, Ala—sixteen miles from Maxwell Field at 
Montgomery, one of the largest and finest in the world. 
In a year of operation only fifty Negro pilots had been 
graduated from Tuskegee with about 200 more in train- 
ing—all the Negroes who can be trained to fly as long as 
Negroes can get training only at Tuskegee. 

All these and other factors are responsible for the 
spread of cynicism among colored Americans. That cynic- 
ism has found lusty voice in gatherings of protest num- 
bering from five to twenty thousand Negroes in cities 
from New York to Los Angeles under the auspices of 
the March on Washington Committee, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, and 
other national and local groups. 

The army, nonetheless, has been markedly more liberal 
and willing to consider new patterns than has the navy. 
Witness the successful wartime training of white and 
Negro, northern and southern, men as officers in schools 
most of which are located in the South. The operation of 
the selective service under the direction of Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey has been notably free from discrimina- 
tion or friction. Much dead wood in the higher army per- 
sonnel having been quietly weeded out, men like Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, Civilian-Aide-to- 
the-Secretary William H. Hastie, Major-General Alex- 
ander Surles, and Lt. Col. David P. Page of the army 
Bureau of Public Relations are not alone in manifesting 
an intelligent receptivity to proposals to reduce James 
Crow and to widen opportunity for Negro Americans. 

But against these hopeful signs is a far more numerous 
and depressing array of circumstances indicating that the 
army hesitates to challenge the Talmadge-Dixon-Ku Klux 
Klan concept that the Negro’s place is at the bottom of 
the heap. Thus Private Charles J. Reco was clubbed and 
shot by two Texas policemen at Beaumont, Tex., in Aug- 
ust—one in a distressingly long series of such assaults in 
the absence of positive action by the War Department. 

“His place,” so far as the army goes, is in segregated 
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units. As I write, more than one hundred thousand Amer- 
icans have petitioned the War Department, as yet to no 
avail, to establish at least one mixed division in the army. 
A separate petition was signed by American white men 
of draft age, who asked to be assigned to such a division 
as tangible expression of their desire to practice as well 
as talk about democracy. Many of these were southerners. 


As Others See Us 


NEGRO TROOPS HAVE BEEN INCLUDED IN THE AMERICAN EX- 
peditionary force sent to the British Isles. English people, 
welcoming those who had come to aid them in their 
gallant fight against the enemy, arranged entertainment 
for the American soldiers. Such episodes as this occurred. 
A southern white soldier, invited to an English home, 
created a scene when he discovered that a fellow guest 
was an American Negro soldier. He attacked the Negro 
in the presence of the other guests and of his host and 
hostess, ruining the evening for everybody. The War De- 
partment, aided by the American Red Cross, sought solu- 
tion along traditional lines. They set up segregated 
recreational facilities for Negroes—thus introducing the 
American pattern in another country. Lieutenant General 
Eisenhower requested that colored WAACs be sent to 
England “to provide companionship” for colored soldiers. 
So out of joint with the wishes of their English hosts was 
the attitude of the army high command, that the issue 
reached debate in the House of Lords. The Lord Chancel- 
lor, Viscount Simon, attacked a proposal to accept the 
American segregation pattern with the indignant retort: 
“I do not suppose Lord Shaftesbury is proposing that any 
distinction should be drawn between white and colored 
soldiers. That is the last thing the British Parliament 
would tolerate for a moment.” 

But unhappy as the Negro has been made by army 
attitudes, treatment accorded him by the navy has been 
even more unsatisfactory. Here the Negro’s position and 
opportunity to serve have steadily deteriorated since the 
Civil War. And here again southern bias enters in the 
predominance of officers whose racial attitudes fit more 
snugly into the patterns of the Reconstruction Period than 
into those of enlightened white southern newspapers to- 
day. At a conference in 1940, Secretary Knox readily ad- 
mitted the injustice towards the Negro, but somewhat 
helplessly declared, “Men live in such intimate quarters 
aboard ship there is nothing we can do about it.” But the 
issue was not to be so easily dismissed. 

When Messman Dorie Miller seized a machine gun on 
the deck of the sinking battleship Arizona at Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941, and fought until his ammuni- 
tion was exhausted, firing a gun which he had never 
been permitted to handle because he was a Negro, the 
navy’s prejudices showed up as ridiculous and dangerous. 

Higher and higher rose the protest not only of Negroes 
but of influential white Americans. Last January, Joe 
Louis contributed his entire purse to the Navy Relief 
Fund in his fight with Buddy Baer at Madison Square 
Garden. The immense crowd roared its approval when 
Wendell Willkie, speaking from the ring over a nation- 
wide hookup, sharply criticized the barring of Negroes 
from the navy except as messmen. 

Public pressure forced the department to make grudg- 
ing concessions last April when it announced that Ne- 
groes would be permitted to serve in limited capacities 
in shore establishments. Much of the morale value of 
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this modest concession, however, was lost when Secretary 
Knox in his press conference on April 7 made it abun- 
dantly clear that Negroes would not be permitted to be 
trained or to serve as officers “for some time to come.” 
The difference in attitude of the army and navy crops 
up in the training of WAACs and WAVEs. Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby has a Texas background, but on several oc- 
casions she has declared that in the army corps colored 
women will be used both as officers and enlisted personnel 
in proportion to population. Her counterpart in the navy 
is Dean Mildred H. McAfee of Wellesley, whose attitude 
toward colored students at that distinguished school has 
been most admirable. Yet in line with the navy pattern, 
Negro women cannot serve as officers in the WAVEs. 


Prejudice—National Hazard 


THUs THE STORY RUNS OF THE STRUGGLE NEGRO AMERICANS 
and intelligent white Americans have made and un- 
doubtedly will be forced to continue to make for the 
right to fight for democracy. Sheer force of circumstance 
may come to their aid. The disheartening “Nazi advance 
in Russia last summer, the increasing perilousness of the 
position of the United Nations, and in particular the 
repercussions of British action in India are causing in- 
telligent Americans to realize that this war can be lost. 
They will not indefinitely brook prejudices and practices 
which threaten the national security. One of the more 
conservative confidential letters on economic trends re- 
cently warned American businessmen that they will soon 


. » » face another colored problem in this war for freedom. 
No less than 10 percent of American manpower is black or 
brown—limited in its contribution to this war for freedom 
on the one side by the racial prejudice which has kept op- 
portunity closed, and on the other by a lack of enthusiasm 
for Negro sacrifice to save freedoms that are largely white. 

So I foresee that the months immediately ahead are likely 
to result in a greater expansion of liberty and opportunity for 
the black people of the United States than any comparable 
period since the death of Lincoln. And I see this coming, 
not only because our colored people will exert themselves to 
bring it about; but because an increasing number of our 
white citizens have been learning from the course of events_ 
that freedom for some is but a continuing cause of war— 
until it is universalized; and finally, because of the greatly 


multiplied power and influence of colored peoples outside 
these borders. 


This note of enlightened self-interest is being increas- 
ingly echoed in leading magazines, such as Fortune, 
Harper's, and Industrial Management. It is being echoed 
repeatedly in news commentaries. The pressure of neces- 
sity is all against the continuation of dominance of na- 
tional policy by the Talmadges, Dixons, Bilbos and Tom 
Connallys. They will not yield without a struggle. But 
if America’s peril becomes great, the luxury of race preju-. 
dice will be struck off the list of American priorities. 


Colored Soldiers, U. S. A. 


EARL BROWN 


A swift tally of their status and spirit compared with World War I. 
Handicaps and gains in the armed forces; their treatment in camp and 
out:—by a first hand Negro observer, staff member of Life Magazine. 


THEY MIGHT HAVE STEPPED OUT OF A BANDBOX. POLISHED 
and slicked from head to toe, the 349th Field Artillery 
stood at attention on the parade ground at Fort Sill, Okla. 
As their commanding officer walked between plumb- 
straight lines of black and brown soldiers, 1 was not alone 
in the kick it gave me of pride and patriotism. 

For the 349th is one of the first regular army regiments 
of colored troops organized since World War I; it is the 
first colored regiment of field artillery organized since 
World War | by the U.S. Army. Its officers are all white 
and every officer on detail with the regiment had requested 
duty with it. They were unstinting in declaring that the 
men of the 349th had been ideal trainees, that their non- 
coms are as fine as any in the army. 

“These soldiers are good,” said a captain from the Deep 
South who had never commanded colored troops before. 
“They are intelligent, willing to work hard and execute 
orders—and their enthusiasm is boundless. They are ready 
and anxious for combat duty right now.” 

This development must be looked at against the back- 
ground that Negroes were all but excluded from our 
armed forces at the time of the outbreak of World War 
II. In 1940, there was an “authorized strength” of only 
13,275 Negro enlisted men and three line officers in the 
army. Only about 4,000 out of 140,000 enlisted men in 
the navy at midyear of 1940 were Negroes. 

Today there are many hundreds of thousands of Negro 
enlisted men and several thousand officers in the U. S. 
Army at home and abroad. These numbers would have 
long since been doubled had the army inducted Negroes 
in proportion to their ratio in the population. Even un- 
der the handicap of the quota system employed, the War 
Department has announced that there will be 375,000 
colored soldiers in the army by the end of the year, only 
25,000 less than the total that served in World War I. 
By the end of next year, it is estimated that there will be 
more than a half million. 


Officers and Training Schools 


One NEGRO OFFICER COMMANDED A COLORED REGIMENT IN 
the first World War. In this war there are three: a coast 
artillery regiment stationed abroad; an infantry outfit 


commissions as second lieutenants. 

On April 7, the Secretary of the Navy announced that 
Negro volunteers would be accepted for enlistment as 
“reservists” in the navy. This ended the navy’s policy of 
admitting Negroes.only as messmen and in other menial 
capacities. Since then, more than 1,000 Negroes have en- 
tered the Great Lakes Naval Training School to take their 
basic training as fighting gobs. The navy has yet to come 
abreast of the army in providing training for Negro of- 
ficers. A first step anticipated in that direction is the pos- 
sible provision of colored officers to command colored 
enlisted men on separate ships. 

In the early part of 1941, the army air corps ad- 
mitted Negroes for the first time and formed the 99th 
Pursuit Squadron at Tuskegee, Ala., for the training of 
Negro combat fliers. The 99th’s first group of cadets have 
won their wings and are standing by ready for foreign 
service. One of the squadron’s commanding officers is Lt. 
Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr... a West Point graduate and 
son of Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Sr., the first and 
only Negro general in the army. 

The highest degree of morale I have seen among any 
group of colored soldiers was at the Officer-Candidate In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning. Here, white and colored 
candidates, all of whom are sent to the school from the 
ranks, march elbow to elbow across the wide expanse of 
south Georgia soil, sit together in classrooms, eat in the 
same mess hall, sleep in the same barracks, with no indi- 
cation of racial prejudice. 

In addition to the school at Fort Benning, Negro and 
white candidates attend officer training schools at Camp 
Davis, N. C.; Fort Monmouth, N. J.; Camp Lee, Va.; 
Fort Belvoir, Va.; Fort Knox, Ky.; Fort Sill, Okla.; Ab- 
erdeen Md.; Fort Francis Warren, Wyo.; and Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa. Commanded and instructed by officers who 
are as capable and fair as any that ever prepared men for 
the serious responsibility of military leadership, these 
black and white candidates comprise little islands of free 
men in an army where the color of a soldier’s skin sets 
him apart as a different human being. 


In the Ranks 


ExcEPT IN OFFICERS TRAINING SCHOOLS, THE SERVICES HAVE 
maintained a rigid policy of segregation. This is an im- 
portant reason why the proportion of Negroes in all 
branches of the services is still small. Thousands of white 
men have been inducted into the army in the places of 
Negroes, because the army had neglected to provide for 
the training and care of colored selectees. 

In the first World War, practically all colored troops 


guarding New York City; and the 184th Field Artillery at 
Fort Custer, Mich. The commanding officer of each of 
~ these regiments has the rank of colonel. es 
A quarter of century ago, a separate officers training 
“school for Negroes was organized by the War Depart- 
ment at Des Moines, Ia. Today, colored officer-candidates 
attend training schools with white candidates. Every 
month between 250 and 300 of them are awarded their 
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were assigned only to infantry and quartermaster regi- 
ments. They are now, also, assigned to tank, anti-tank, 
cavalry, engineer and artillery regiments, as well as to 
the aviation corps as combat fliers and ground crews. Un- 
fortunately, however, the number of Negro combat troops 
in any branch of the army is still small. Most of them, 
such as the engineers, are nothing but common laborers, 
the same as in World War I when 95 percent of all Ne- 
gro soldiers were detailed to labor battalions at home and 
overseas. 

The greatest improvement registered in the 
treatment of troops in World War II over World 
War I is in their physical care and equipment. 
In many southern camps in 1917-18, Negro 
soldiers were poorly and insufficiently fed, clothed 
and quartered. Many had to sleep on the bare 
ground in cold weather, often with only one 
blanket for protection. White American troops 
of the first World War suffered similar hard- 
ships in training, due to insufficient equipment, 
but in far smaller proportion to their number in 
the army than Negroes. 

Today, in any army camp in the country where 
Negro troops are stationed, one will find first 
class fighting men who are well fed, clothed, 
quartered, and trained. Physically, there are none 
better in the service. A white commander of a 
company of Negro troops at Camp Livingston, 
La., told me that he had learned all he knows 
about soldiering from his non-commissioned of- 
ficers. 

The USO has also done much to provide 
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Sherman W. White, Jr., from Alabama, in the 
Trainer at the Flying School for 


ife Magazine 


U. S. Negroes in an English village. Negro troops have been sent to many distant lands—the South Pacific, the Middle Eas: 


wholesome recreation for colored troops; and the Red 
Cross is now recruiting competent Negro men and women 
for its services at home and overseas. Both follow, how- 
ever, the segregation pattern set by the armed forces. 


The Climate Outside the Camps 


ALTHOUGH THERE HAS BEEN DEFINITE IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
training and treatment of Negro soldiers in the army, this — 
does not hold for their treatment away from their camps. ~ 


cockpit of an Advanced 
Negro Air Corps Cadets, Tuskegee 
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Most of these have been located 
in the South. Trouble has be- 
gun when Negro soldiers have 
gone into southern cities and 
towns in their free time. A few 
of them were murdered, many 
more assaulted, and most of 
them have encountered discrim- 
ination at the hands of white 
citizens. Moreover, white mili- 
tary police often have failed to 
use judgment in executing their 
duties where colored troops are 
involved. This has resulted in 
serious trouble for them and for 
the Negro soldiers. 

In August, 1941, for example, 
there was an outburst of racial 
friction at Fort Bragg, N. C. 
The spark which touched off 
the trouble was the unnecessary 
brutality of a white military po- 
liceman in arresting a drunk 
and disorderly soldier. who was 
a passenger on a bus running 
between Fayetteville, N. C., and 
the camp. Again, last January in Alexandria, La., there 
was a much more serious outbreak of the same un-Ameri- 
can spirit when a series of “incidents” between white city 
police and Negro soldiers culminated in riot and blood- 
shed. Here the trouble had its origin in the lack of rec- 
feational facilities in the community for the 16,000 Negro 
soldiers stationed at Camp Livingston and Camp Clai- 
borne. In their free time, these men were expected to 
crowd into a neighborhood of four drab and dirty blocks 
with a single movie house. Following both these disturb- 
ances, the army assigned Negro soldiers to military police 
duty in the colored section of the city, a procedure that, 
taken earlier, probably would have forestalled any group 
violence. There had been no Negro M.P.’s. at the camps 
before. ; 

In every southern city there are white elements deter- 
mined to “keep niggers in their place,” war or no war. 
By this they mean to keep racial caste intact in the south. 
Every Negro in uniform is a symbol of a break in this 
tradition, and he is in danger of as- 
sault at the slightest provocation. That 
thousands of Negro soldiers in the 
South are thus subject to insult if not 
attack by both local white authorities 
and citizens is damaging not only to 
the Negro soldier’s morale but to the 
nation’s entire war effort. 


The Negro’s Military Past 

AMERICAN ARMED FORCES HAVE HAD A 
long experience with Negro soldiers 
ind sailors. Since colonial times they 
have always been among the earliest to 
fer f fight for this country. A Ne- 
sro, Crispus Attucks, was the first to 
hed his blood in the Boston Massacre. 


. 
Official U. S. Navy photo 


. British : Chahine 


In London on leave, Negro sailors of the U. S. Navy do a bit of sightseeing 


Virginia, was captain of the Patriot in the Revolution and 
was said to have rendered valiant and efficient service as 
commander of a colonial warship. Negroes fought with 
Andrew Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans and won 
his unstinted praise for their efforts. Commodore Perry 
praised the Negro sailors who served under him in the 
War of 1812, stating that while “America has such tars 
she has little to fear from tyrants of the ocean.” 

Coming to the Sixties, more than 200,000 Negro soldiers 
fought for the Union and their own freedom. Lincoln 
declared: 


Drive back to the support of the rebellion the physical force 
which the colored people now give and promise us, and 
neither the present nor any coming administration can save 
the Union. Take from us and give to the enemy the hundred 
and thirty, forty, fifty thousand colored persons now serving 
us as soldiers, seamen, and laborers and we cannot longer 
maintain the contest. 


Negroes saw service in Cuba in the 
Spanish-American War. The 9th Cay- 
alry came to the rescue of Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders in their 
impetuous assault on San Juan Hill. 
Fifty years ago half of the 400,000 Ne- 
gro troops recruited in World War | 
saw service in France. The 369th, a 
New York National Guard regiment 
composed of Negro volunteers recruited 
from Harlem, was the first unit of the 
Allied armies to reach the Rhine. They 
had fought with the French instead of 
their own army and were called “Les 
Enfants Perdus” by their brothers in 
arms. The regiment never lost a foot 
of ground or had a man taken prisoner. 


Doris Miller, MAtt-Ic, U. S. N., 


wears the Navy Cross pinned on 


him by Admiral Nimitz in a cer- 


emony at Pearl Harbor in May 


The only volunteer regiment raised for 


the war that got to France, the 369th 


served 191 (Continued on page 563) 
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How We Live 


in South 
and North 


Paintings by 
JACOB LAWRENCE 


These four paintings were not 
planned as a unit; yet they flow 
together like the stanzas of a 

poem, One does not look to this 

gifted young Negro for realism 

so much as for the essence of 

; realism. His records are full of 
emotion. Lawrence’s outstanding 

work to date—he is only twenty- 

five—is a series of sixty dynamic 
paintings which portray the 
migration of the Negro north- 

ward, in 1917-18 and _ after. 
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ew York 


OUT OF THEIR MOUTHS 


by STERLING A. BROWN 


The author of “Southern Road” draws this “fair sampling of current talk among American 
Negroes from a store of conversations harvested up and down the Atlantic Seaboard, from 
Massachusetts to Mississippi, but mainly in the Deep South.” 
He writes: “Whether in army camps or juke joints or dorms or offices or commissaries or cabins 
or Jim Crow coaches or bus stations, I naturally found more wartime grousing than beatitudes. 
“A few were recorded on the spot at interviews; far more were bootlegged into many small note- 
books, which sometimes got me into embarrassing predicaments and occasionally got me out of 
them. In their rendering, I found no better advice than Chaucer’s, written six centuries ago: 


“W ho-so shall tell a tale after a man, 
He must rehearse, as nigh as ever he can 
Every word, if it be in his charge, 


Although he speak never so rudely and large, 
Or else he must tell his tale untrue, 
Or feign something, or find words new!” 


I, The People Yes... Yes Indeed 


Deep South—a Soliloquy: 


“WHY DO YOU RECKON WHITE FOLKS ACT 
like they do? I sit home studying them. 
A cracker is like this. He will cut his 
own throat just to see a Negro die along 
with him. Further and more, they’re 
fussing and squabbling among their- 
selves so much that a man can creep up 
behind them unbeknownst to ’em and 
hit em on the head. 

“Take Talmadge, that narrow-minded 
rascal. All this trouble, war, soldiers 
being killed by the thousands, hostages 
being killed, bombs falling on women 
and little children—and all he can do is 
woof about ‘coeducation of the races’ or 
‘segregation.’ Somebody ought to dump 
him on his head in some sea or other. 

“This war now. It looks like they 
don’t want you in the navy, army, or 
marines. Just like before the war they 
didn’t want you anywhere you could 
make a dime out of it. When those Japs 
first started out in the Pacific, I thought 
Negroes ought to thank their lucky stars 
that they weren’t on those ships going 
down with the white folks. Then I got 
to studying and knew I was wrong. 
Onliest way we can get anything out of 
this war is to put all we can in it. That’s 
my best judgment. 

“The diffunce between the northern 
and the southern Negro is that the 
northern is a freeborn-minded Negro, 
but the southern is trained to say Yes-sir 
and No-sir all the time. That don’t 
mean the southern Negro won’t fight, 
but he’s just more kinderhearted. The 
gurvenment is exchanging them, send- 
ing one to the north and one to the 
south. 

“These crackers will chase a Negro 
like he was a jackrabbit. There ain’t no 
right in their heart or soul. 

“Do you think they will elect Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a fourth term? 
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They’d better, if they know what’s good 
for the country. I don’t wish him no 
hard luck, but I hope he will wear out 
in his job. But I hope that won’t be for 
many along year. Yessir, I hope he dies 
in the White House. But I hope he lives 
forever. He’s the best friend the Negro 
ever had. Bar none, Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Teddy Roosevelt. And Mrs. Roose- 
velt, she’s the greatest woman living 
today. 


“The party—I don’t give two cents 
for party. My question is who’s gonna 
do most for me, my people, all the 
poor people. I’m a New Dealite. 

“Tt’s remarkable how the Negro con- 
tinues to keep coming on. Right out of 
slavery, the Negro jumped into teaching 
college. Course he ain’t perfect. Cutting, 
fighting, laziness. A lot of Negroes have 
gone to hell and destruction fooling 
around with numbers and that mess. 
But you can’t fault the Negro for that. 
Not much diffunce between a man 
robbing you in the nighttime with a 
gun, and robbing you in the daytime 
with knowledge. 

“The Negro’s obstacles made a man 
out of him. Depression, lynching, all like 
that, the Negro kept coming, smiling 
and singing. They come on like the 
Japs before Singapore. You bend back 
the middle, the niggers (I mean 
Negroes) flow around the edges. 

“I’m patriotic. I’ve got a boy in camp 
Yessir, some of my blood is in the army. 
I love my country but I don’t like the 
way they doing us down here in the 
South. . 

“IT know all the professors. I guess | 
know more of the fine upstanding Ne- 
groes than any man in my field. I have 
seen ’em go from raggedy students to 
deans. 

“T declare it’s so hot today the hairs 
stick to your neck like flies to glue.” 


Op MosE HAD MADE THE BEST CROP O} 
cotton he ever made, but still he came 
out even. The landlord told him he hac 
done fine, and that he could start the 
next year out of debt. Old Mose didn’t 
say nothing, just sat there looking. Ol¢ 
Cracker kept on making admiration 
over the crop and how fine it was to be 
out of debt. Mose didn’t say nothing 
Cracker kept throwing out chances for 
Mose to talk. Finally his curiosity go 
the best of him. “What you thinking 
about Mose?” Mose just looked at him 
Old Cracker banged his office desk and 
hollered, “What the hell you thinking 
about, Mose! If you don’t tell me what 
you thinking, I'm gonna run you off 
my place.” Mose said, “Oh, I was jes 
thinking, Mr. Landlord, jes thinking 
that the next time I ever say ‘giddap’ te 
a mule, he gonna be setting in my lap.” 
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Store with newsstand, white operator 
Negro neighborhood: “TI lost eight sales 
on that Ladies’ Home Journal. 1 wonder 
why did so many want that number?” 

Magazine circulator: “Didn’t you heats 
the governor’s speech?” 

Storekeeper: “No. Did they have an 
article on him? I read the Saturday 
Evening Post article.” 

Circulator: “No. He made a speech 
against the Journal.” . 

S.: “What for?” - 

C.: “Well, they had some pictures in 
it of colored people. Four or five pages 
High-toned colored people getting ahead 
When the governor spoke against it, 
that made all the white people want te 
see it. And it was already going like hot 
cakes among the colored.” = 

S.: “Why doesn’t somebody tell 
these things? I wish .. .” 

C.: “We don’t know what’s in 
magazines until we get them. How ¢ 
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we know which way Governor Tal- 
madge is going to jump? ... I can’t 
let you have but two Supermans. We 
can’t keep anymore in stock.” 


+ + + 


A; “Little Orphan Annie has joined 
up, too. Did you see where she dis- 
covered the Negro?” 

B: “Indeed I did. Harold Gray got 
around to it at last. At long last, too. 
The Asp, Punjab, that Chinaman and 
now the colored brother.” 

A: “You're never grateful for any- 
thing. He made the little Negro boy a 
sergeant, didn’t he? And he showed 
that he was the one who found the car.” 

B: “Sure. But you never see him any 
more, do you?” 

A: “Well, that was as far as he could 
go. Trouble with all you Negroes is 
you want little Annie to fall in love 
with that boy.” 

B: “Don’t you put out that lie. Con- 
dentially I think she’s going to marry 
Daddy Warbucks when she grows up. 
Only reason I read the thing is for that.” 
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“Un-un. Here ir ts. I sez THEY HAVE 
arrested Gandhi. He'll be a tough nut 
to crack. 

“Used to make salt. Englishmen 
wanted them just to use English salt. 
Gandhi went down to the ocean and 
made salt out of the seawater. The 
English ordered him to stop making it. 
But he went right on making it. 

“He’s a man all right.” 
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Negro Union Business Agent: “In the 
early 20’s, when wages went up to a 
dollar an hour, the clamor went up as 
today for industrial training. The whites 
took over the Booker Washington idea. 
Most of our schools slept through the 
whole thing. The whites learned so 
fast and took over the jobs that had been 
called ‘Negro jobs’ so fast that the 
colored workers couldn’t believe it. Now 
the white Technical High School and 
Boys High are giving from 25 to 30 
courses in various trades, but over at 
Booker T. Washington they are hardly 
giving any. I blame our educators in 
part for that.” 
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Negro bricklayer: “I know one local 
where whites and colored work together 
on the same scaffold, meet together in 
the same hall. They all kid and joke 
together. As a general rule there is 
brotherliness. Of course when the 
whistle blows, that just about ends. But 
the Negroes do have the whites’ respect 
as good bricklayers.” 
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Negro trade unionist: “Lots of white 
people are willing to work on the job 
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ith you side by side. Others object, — 


and sometimes they talk so loud they 
scare the fairminded ones. 

“Something about this working ‘side 
by side’ you ought to know. For in- 
stance, say I’m painting ceilings in here. 
The white man in the next apartment 
will be painting walls. But if I’m paint- 
ing walls, he’s painting ceilings. Just 
reverse and vice versa; I’ve seen it work- 
ing both ways. Crazy *ain’t it?” 

“One trouble with the Negro work- 
er, he doesn’t know how to break into 
the union, he doesn’t know what the 
labor movement is all about. 


“Negroes and white workers just had 
to get together. Had to unite for 
strength. The smart white working 
men agree with that 100 percent. They 
want you on the job because you're en- 
titled to it. They want you to get the 
same amount of pay. They’re willing 
to go bargain with you. It’s to their 
advantage. They wouldn’t go out with 
you if it wasn’t good business. But they 
don’t play social equality. And most of 
them don’t want you working side by 
side with them.” 


A: “Did you see this week’s States- 
man? A great educator, one of your 
people, is reported to have said, ‘We 
want a separate little university of our 
own. 

B: “He’s gonna get it.” 

A: “Then he says, I quote: ‘We came 
with the shackles of slavery about our 
wrists, today we are clothed with the 
American ballot, which makes us citi- 
zens of the greatest republic on earth.’ 


Unquote.” 
B: “He said that?” 
A: “Here it is.” 


B: “I don’t want to read it. All I 
can say is that if the Negro is clothed 
with the ballot, he most certain sure is 
going around with his butt raggedy.” 
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“The Negro starts out with two strikes 
on him.” 
“Well, it don’t take but one to hit it.” 
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Old woman: “Son, you worries too 
quick. You gotta learn how to take the 
sad stuff easy.” 


II. Southern Traditions 


Southern White Editor: “These fel- 
lows come down here and instead of do- 
ing the job with common sense, they go 
at it in a crusading way. They just 
blow open prejudices. So the died-in- 
the-wool traditionalist backs up, god- 
damning this and that to hell. The way 
these crusaders go about they hurt some 
real friends of the Negro.” 
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Negro journalist: “Some of these 
southern liberals used to want to accel- 
erate Negro progress. Now it seems that 
all they want to do is put on the brakes. 

“A lot of white women are up in 
arms because they have to bring up 
their own children.” 
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Negro newspaper editor (backstage 


‘Louis Armsirong concert, City Audito- 


rium): “Did you see that? White boy 
said to the Negro ‘You go ahead,’ and 
then drank out of the same water foun- 
tain. There’s the paradoxical South for 
you. He was by himself. When they 
come in threes or fours, they won’t do 
that. Scared of being called ‘Nigger: 
lover. & 
+ + 


Little redheaded girl (Negro): “Ethel 
and I got on the elevator in the depart- 
ment store. You know Ethel is lighter 
than I am, and her hair is straighter. A 
white man got on, looked at me, and 
especially my hair. I was looking at 
him out of the corner of my eyes. He 
wasn’t sure, and finally he took off his 


hat. We burst out laughing. Right 
away he put his hat back on his head.” 
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On the train Robert E. Lee, headed 
South. In the Pullman washroom the 
whites had been neither hostile nor po- 
lite, but reserved. On leaving I over- 
heard one say: “The price we have to 
pay for democracy!” 


+ + + 


“Tf it had to happen—” 

“Don’t finish. That’s what I wouldn't 
want to happen to a dog.” 

“No more would I, but what I’m say- 
ing is this. If it had to happen, it’s best 
it happened to a great man like Roland 
Hayes. Shows Europe and the whole 
world how even our greatest, our poten- 
tates, ain’t safer than our least ones.” 

“Them peckerwoods up in Rome 
(Ga.) ain’t never heard of Roland 
Hayes or Europe either.” 

“Well, Europe is gonna hear of them 
peckerwoods.” 

+ + + 


Young Negro professor, working to- 
ward doctorate in American culture, 
closes his narrative of how he was 
thrown off the train and badly beaten 
at Tupelo, Miss. “He told me that I 
looked like a smart boy, that I ought 
to know better than to sass a white man 
in Mississippi. That he would fine me 
$5 for breaking the peace and $5.40 for 
costs of court, or else he would bind me 
over for the next court session. He ad- 
vised me to pay the fine. After I paid 
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it he said to me that he hoped I would 
profit by my experience.” 


+ +¢ + 


Dr. P. talking: . . . “The road-cop 
pulled up and told me I'd been exceed- 
ing the speed limit, that he’d been pac- 
ing me on the whole trip. I told him 
the car wouldn’t go much over 40. It 
was a red Chrysler with wire wheels, 
sorta fancy. I knew he didn’t like the 
looks of it with me behind the wheel. 
Both of us argued back and_ forth. 
Finally he said, ‘I don’t know whether 
to shoot you or take you to jail.’” 

“T said, ‘Well, it won’t make any dif- 
ference to me. One’s about as bad as 
the other.’ 

“He said, ‘You don’t act like you’re 
scared at all’ 

“I spoke right up. ‘Why you're the 
last man in the world Id be scared of. 
You're the Jaw. You're supposed to be 
my protection.’ 

“Man, that threw him off balance. He 
finally said, “Well, Doc, you’d better 
watch yourself. There’s a couple fel- 
lows in a pepped-up Ford (that’s a Ford 
with a Frontenac head) on the road 
that are kinda mean. They’d like to 
pick you up in a car like this. So you 
take it easy now.’ ” 

“Then he growled at me, ‘But you 
know damn well you were doing more 
than 40 miles an hour.’” 


+ ¢ + 


White liberal: “This Negro soldier 
was sitting on a seat opposite to a white 
man. The bus was not crowded, and 
he wasn’t sitting in front of any white. 
But the driver came back and told him 
to move. He refused. The driver 
shouted, ‘I’m gonna move you. The 
Negro took his coat off and said, “Well 
I'm fixing to go off and fight for de- 
mocracy. I might as well start right 
now. And I want to’tell you that bus 
driver backed down. It did me good 


to see it.” 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Lawyer to Negro defendant who wi- 
olated residential segregation: “You keep 
talking about the Bill of Rights. Do 
you know what the Bill of Rights is?” 

Negro defendant: “I may not know 
exactly. All I know is that whatever it 
is, it’s something the Negro ain’t got.” 


FEPC HEarINGs. 


Investigator: “You were first em- 
ployed by the company seventeen years 
ago?” 2 

Negro shipyard worker: “Yessuh.” ~ 

Q.: “You were upgraded for the first 
time within the past three months?” 

NSW: “Yessuh. They made me a 
leaderman. .. .” 

Q.: “Why would you say that there 
has been so little upgrading?” 
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NSW: “Most of the men do not feel 
themselves capable.” 
Negroes in Amen Corner (whispers, 
low growls): “Why he’s just a pimp for 
the company! Hurry up and get rid of 
that Negro. Put him off the stand.” 


Barser SHop. The day that Life maga- 
zine appeared with pictures of Paul 
Robeson as Othello with a white actress 
as Desdemona: 


A: “Some Negro’s going to get his 
head whipped before nightfall on ac- 
count of that picture.” 

B: “Tll bet Talmadge is writing his 
Friday speech for the radio.” 

A: “Yeah. Gonna make Shakespeare 
out to be a communist, or a Rosenwald.” 


Young woman teacher (Negro): “Well 
the experiences I had were on the 
pleasant side. They used to set up a 
table for you in your space. But the 
porter came up and said they were go- 
ing to serve me in the dining car. Had 
a sign on the table ‘Reserved.’ The 
steward pulled out my seat for me. The 
diner was full of white people; my table 
was right square in the midst of the 
car. As I sat down they put up the 
little curtain. But I could see the white 
folks eat, if I had been curious; and 
they could see me eat, if they were cur- 
ious. And some of them were curious. 
The Pullman conductor tipped his hat 
when he came in the car this morning. 
Great day!” 

Professor: “He must have thought you 
were Booker Washington’s daughter.” 


Ill. This Is War 


Negro taxi-driver (northern city, early 
months after Pearl Harbor): “Man, 
those Japs really do jump, don’t they? 
And it looks like everytime they jump, 
they land.” 

Passenger: “More they land, the worse 
it’s going to be for you and me. How’s 
your rubber?” 

T-D: “I know its gonna be a long 
war. But one thing you’ve got to give 
those Japs, they showed the white man 
that a brown hand could handle a plane 
and a machine gun too.” 

P: “Yes, Hitler believes that they’re fit 
to be allies of the great Nazis.” 

T-D: “Well, I reckon one’s bad as the 
other, but they still can fight, and they’ve 
already knocked out a lot of the white 
man’s conceit. And that’s something.” 


+ + + 


Harlemite (shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor): “All these radio announcers talk- 
ing about yellow this, yellow that. Don’t 
hear them calling the Nazis white this, 
pink that. What in hell color do they 
think the Chinese are anyway! And 
those Filipinos on Bataan? And the 
British Imperial Army, I suppose they 
think they’re all blondes?” 


+ +¢ + 


Negro foreman (big as John Henry), 
Tuskegee Flying Field, talking about 
the Negro contractor for the building of 
the base: 


“Have I anything to say about Mr. 
X.P I don’t know what to say about 
him. I just don’t have any words to tell 


you. He’s a great man, that’s all. Only. 


way he can get shed of me is to fire me. 

“TIL tell you something. I’m pastor 
of a little church. When I heard about 
this job, got a letter from Mr. X., I 
asked my church for a leave of absence. 
If they hadn’t give it to me I was going 


to resign. You know when a preacher is 


willing to. give up his church, he really 
must have heard a call.” 


+ + + 


Negro in charge of big government 
project: “The Negro has kept on saying: 
‘I can do it, I can do it.’ But this is the 
kind of world where Negroes have got 
to say: ‘Look, see what we’ve done!’ ” 


a Vm RE 


First Negro: “They can’t win the war 
that way. And they keep on messing 
around, they sure gonna lose it.” 

Second Negro: “That’s all Ive been 
hearing, ‘they,’ ‘they,’ ‘they.’ We've got 
to learn how to say “We.” 

1 N: “T said it on purpose. When they 
let us work and fight for the country as 
much as we are willing and able, [ll 
stop calling it their war.” : 

2 N: “You’ve got a point. They are 
shortsighted, no getting away from that. 
But it’s still ovr war right on. They’ve 
taken some slow steps: employment, 
navy, new branches of the service.” 

1 N: “Slow steps won’t win this war 
for them.” 

2 N: “Nor for us, either.” 


+ +¢ + 


Civilian defense worker in a southern 
metropolis: “This was the first black 
blackout, the rest had been white black: 
outs. (Only houses of whites got orders.) 
Man, guns were going off every place. 
Airplanes dropping sacks of flour. One 
Negro said to me, “They just dropped 
that flour on white folks’ town. Show. 
ered it on the crackers, dodged th 
Negro sections. We'll be lucky if that’ 
the way bombs fall.’ ” a 


IN A SMALL SOUTHERN TOWN: 
Buying bus tickets in drugstore. Whi 


SURVEY — 


boys and colored en route to camp. 
Warm friendly atmosphere. All were 
talking about whipping the Japs. One 
Negro draftee holds spotlight with his 
badinage. Asks soda clerk for a coke. 
White boys drinking theirs look up. 
Noise and stir. 

Soda Clerk: “Ain’t got none.” 

Out front a truck is unloading cases 
on cases of coca-cola. 

Negro: “You ain’t got none? All that 
coca-cola I see and you say that? Now, 
that’s bad stuff.” 

Clerk: “You want to make something 
out of it?” 

The boy walks out into the street. The 
screen door slams. 


IN A BARBER SHOP: 


A: “I see here by the paper that Bob 
Considine says “The Little People fight 
on against Hitler tyranny.’ All about the 
Belgian underground.” 

B: “What’s that underground?” 

A: “That’s the way people get out of 
slavery. The name came from the 
Negroes here. A lot of slaves got away 
from the South by underground.” 

B: “Under the ground?” 

A: “No. But under cover. At night 
time. Friends helped them. Some white 
folks, even.” 

B: “Never heard of it.” 

Sy “That ain’t all you never heard 
of. 

B: “What do he mean by little 
people?” 

A: “Frenchmen, Greeks, Jews—all of 
the little countries Hitler overcame and 
conquered.” 

B: “You got to be white to be little 
people?” 

C: “You got to be white to be big 
people, too. You got to be white to be 
people. Period.” 


 +¢ 4 


A: “Well, Bob Considine’s all right.” 

B: “Whatcha mean, all right. He’s 
white, ain’t he?” 

A: “Man, sometimes you sound like a 
black Talmadge.” 

B: “Don’t -you call me Talmadge. 
And don’t call me black.” 

A: “If you was white, you’d be as 
hard on the colored as a hound dog is 
on fleas. Everybody white ain’t bad.” 

B: “TI would expect an old handker- 
chief head like you to say that.” 

-C: “Considine used to be a sports 
writer, didn’t he?” 

A: “Yes. He was fair, too. He really 
wrote good stories about Joe Louis.” 

B: “It’s easy for white folks to write 
good stories about Joe. What else could 
they write?” 

-C:, “Yes, even that Pegler can find 
something good to say about Joe.” 

_A: “Maybe they’ll get around to writ- 
ing something good about Negroes 
hting against tyranny.” 
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B: “Maybe they will. Then I'll be 


for them, same as you.” 
~~ +¢ + 


College Purchasing Agent: “I put a 
cracker salesman out of my office the 
other day. I was going to buy some stuff 
from him, $300 worth of it. He knew 
I was going to buy it, too. When I was 
just about ready to Seder he started 
getting confidential. He said, ‘You know 
one thing. All this stuff was started by 
these goddamn Jews. We get rid of 
these Jews everything will be all right.’ ” 

“I said, “That’s just what Hitler is 
saying. I believe I’m not going to buy 
anything today.’ ” 

““What do you mean?’ ” 

“IT mean I don’t want anything from 
you.” 
“He got to stuttering. ‘But—but you’ 

“T’m busy today.” 

“Well, tomorrow, ” he said.” 

“Today, tomorrow, from then on, far 
as you're concerned, I’m busy. Now let 
me get to my work.” 


+ +¢ + 


A Negro bragging at a gas station: 
“T done regist. Expect to be called soon. 
That Hitler. Think he can whup any- 
body. ’'m gonna capture Hitler. I’m 
gonna deliver him to President Roose- 
velt. At the front door of the White 
House.” 

The white bystanders applauded. 

“Then I’m gonna fight for some 
rights over here.” 

The whites froze up. 


+ + 


A: “Yonder goes a Negro knows more 
about electricity than the man that in- 
vented electricity.” 

B: “Yeah? What ditch is he digging 
in?” 


Folk Tales 


“THEY'RE TELLING THE STORY THAT A 
cracker running a lunchroom at a rail- 
road junction got a wire ordering 
lunches for 500 soldiers. He got together 
all the bread and eggs and chickens and 
coffee and stuff he could. When the 
troop train pulled in he saw they were 
Negroes. He ran to the officer in charge: 
‘You said 500 soldiers. Those are just 
Nigra boys.’ The officer told him they 
were soldiers in the uniform of their 
country. Man kept on: ‘You said sol- 
diers. 1 can’t serve those boys in my 
place. The captain wouldn’t budge. 
Finally the man said to the white of- 
ficers, ‘Well, y’all can come in and eat 
but I’ll have to put their food in boxes. 
I reckon I can stir up that many boxes.’ 

“ ‘No; these men must eat hot food.’ 

“But that cracker wouldn’t give in. 
So the boys went unfed. The story goes 
that all the townspeople went together 
and put in so much money apiece to 


save white supremacy and the lunch- 
room man’s money.” 


& 


On a border city trolley, a strapping 
white sailor, in a spic-and-span white 
suit, jumped up from the seat when an 
old Negro woman sat down beside him. 
He stood scowling, looking around for 
support. 


“Thank you, son,” she said. “But I 
didn’t need the whole seat. I spread, 
but not that much. You know, you sure 
look cute in that pretty white suit Joe 
Louis bought you.” 


+ 


Taxi-driver, northern city: “One of 
the Negro soldiers came back on leave 
with his eyes blacked and hands all 
bruised and tore up. He said it was hell 
down there. You either took it or you 
fought back. Said a cracker yelled at 
him, ‘You goddam nigger, get off the 
sidewalk down in the street where you 
belong.’ Said everything, really lower- 
rated his mother. The soldier told me, 
‘I just couldn’t take that. So I had to 
fight. He could barely see out of his 
eyes but the skin was off his knuckles.” 
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A: “I heard that the crackers made 
threats that if a Negro aviator ever 
lighted in their fields they'd burn the 
plane and lynch the pilot. Is there any- 
thing to that yarn?” 

B: “That’s stuff. It’s really been just 
the opposite. They tell the story of a 
cadet who got lost in Florida. Some of 
these details may be wrong, but when 
you meet him he’ll vouch for the rest. 
He lost his way and landed in a Florida 
field. He says that as soon as he came 
to a stop, a little white boy stuck his 
head over his wing and asked ‘Are you 
a Jap?’ But he proved to everybody’s 
satisfaction that he was an American 
Negro. 

“Since his orders were to stick by his 
plane whenever grounded, there he 
stayed. All of the people of the nearby 
town, white as well as Negro, looked 
out for him. The story goes that the next 
day when the lieutenant and the pilot 
found him, there was a picnic spread 
out on the wings of his plane: thermos 
bottle with lemonade, sandwiches, cake, 
everything. And some young white 
ladies were waiting on him. The boys at 
primary swear that the cadet brought 
back a lot of canned goods in his plane. 
They say they’re still eating them.” 


+ 


Attributed to Joe Louis by a public 
speaker: “There may be a whole lot 
wrong with America, but there’s noth- 
ing that Hitler can fix.” 
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New Patterns for Old 


JONATHAN DANIELS 


Frank talk about the wartime South, revealing the aftermath of an old, 
frustrated Reconstructioii; and also the growing pains of a new, which holds 
the promise of “a better life” for all southerners, black and white:—by 
a leading southern editor, now Assistant Director of Civilian Defense. 


Tue SouTH HAS A WAY OF BEING WHITE AND BLACK IN MORE 
things than the composition of its people. Indeed, if there 
are any real certainties about the southern states, they are 
the contrasts, the paradoxes—sun and shade, poverty in a 
rich land, concern and complacency. And the problem of 
the Negro today presents no exceptions. Not long ago 
a committee of the disturbed came to Washington from 
the South to report what it ‘regarded as a sort of carpet- 
bag conspiracy against the Negro and the aims in demo- 
cratic terms of the United Nations. What it really pointed 
out was the disturbing climax in crisis made by the meet- 
ing of the rising tide of Negro demands in wartime and 
the old white prejudice rising in new anger out of the 
region which again recently has been described as the 
fighting South. 

In the situation the Negroes and their friends seemed 
to talk with the most logic. But old prejudice seemed to 
exert the most power. More important, perhaps, the situ- 
ation demonstrated the illogic of humans: friends of the 
Negro based their demands on the democratic cause of 
the United Nations even while some Negro leaders were 
at least seeming to insist that Negroes should not sup- 
port that cause until a double victory, including absolute 
democracy for the black man, was won at home. At the 
same time a large part of the white South indicated that, 
despite the enlistments and heroism of its sons, it was 
not giving up its old race notions in terms of amend- 
ments to them offered by the more eloquent statements 
of the cause of the United Nations. 

No wonder that in the crisis about color on the home 
scene some men in the South and out of it seemed to 
despair. One of the best informed men on this’ whole 
question in America and certainly one of the most earnest 
advocates of the advance of the Negro, wrote me that he 
could not remember when he had ever been more. dis- 
turbed about race relationships in the South. There were 
plenty of things to be disturbed about. There was new 
crowding with new frictions in the towns with defense 
activity. There was a new assertion of independence by 
Negroes aware of a new necessity for their labor and carry- 
ing the wages for it in their pockets. Defense drained off 
farm labor and domestic help and left farmers as angry 
as housewives were. And beyond these facts, sharpened 
by press and magazine reports of Negro “Double V” de- 
mands, rumor ran in a ridiculous resurrection of such 
fears as used to run through the slave South about slave 
uprisings. A whispered story told how the Negroes in 
the Norfolk area had purchased all the ice picks in south- 
eastern Virginia as a preliminary to a modern mass re- 
sroduction of Nat Turner’s revolt and massacre of the 
nites in the same general region. There was the silly 


story of the “Eleanor Clubs” composed of domestics or- 
ganized under the motto, “Every white woman in her own 
kitchen by Christmas.” Even a national news magazine 
accepted it as true-without checking. There were other 
stories. But the important thing about them for my pur- 
poses is that they demonstrate the wearing thin of the 
relationships which for the most part southern white men 
have made. ‘They raise the question as to how success- 
fully, with how much justice, the South has reconstructed 
itself so far as the Negro is concerned, since Reconstruc- 
tion as described (and generally mis-described) in the 
history books, came to an end. 


Self-Reconstruction in the South 


] HAVE HEARD THE STORY OF THE ADVANCE OF THE NEGRO IN 
the South told by southern white leaders, speaking even 
to Negroes who could not vote, as a sort of fulfilment of 
John Brown’s dream. I have heard it described by others 
as a sort of continuing combination in degradation of 
bloodhound, bloody head, and rope. I have never been 
satisfied with either description in extreme. | think few 
southerners are. But I think few northerners are entirely 
justified in self-righteous condemnation at a distance. IE 
we are going to assume responsibility for Borneo, we must 
get ready even in Boston to be prepared to admit that we 
have—and have had—some responsibility for Birming- 
ham. 

How well the South has done in self-reconstruction, so 
far as it involves the Negro, can of course be measured 
from the withdrawal of the last Yankee soldier in occu- 
pation to this difficult hour. But sometimes J think it can 
be measured better in a more limited period. I would 
begin this period with the statistical discovery in the 
1930’s that more people in the Old South were trying to 
make a living on less land than was under cultivation at 
the time of the Civil War. The period ends, of course, 
in this hour when at least part of present anger is ex- 
pressed by highly vocal southern housewives complaining 
because they cannot get cooks. The change goes beyond 
the kitchens. It has meaning beyond this hour. And the 
meaning is not all disturbing. Those who are most dis- 
turbed today may still recognize that in this South of 
wartime, of war movement, of war wages, the most dan- 
gerous frictions may be caused where people with new 
money and new hope are rubbing the wrong way—or the 
right way—the customs and relationships which were 
shaped in terms of old poverty. 

Not many southerners see hope for the future in pres- 
ent difficulties. The years behind look better to them. 
They measure southern concern for the Negro against 
an even darker Negro past. Lynchings have declined. 


Once land ownership seemed to be growing. There are 
more Negro Ph.D.’s between Baltimore and Baton Rouge 
than Lincoln ever dreamed of there being in the world. 
Such a Negro as C. C. Spaulding has gotten rich out of in- 
surance in Durham, N. C.; in Nashville, Tenn., Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson is a leading American scholar. I hope 
I will not disturb them by referring to them as still de- 
tails in darkness. The measures for the many are less 
impressive when compared with the schools and hospitals, 
advantages and conveniences which southern whites 
possess. Any honest and observant southerner must ad- 
mit, I think, that the facilities provided for the Negroes 
are not equal to those provided for the whites. Also, by 
the same rule, any honest northerner must admit that the 
facilities available to southerners, white and black, are not 
equal to those facilities possessed by Americans in other 
regions. Indeed, in the matter of schools it becomes a 
commonplace American paradox that the states in the 
South with the poorest schools spend more on them in 
proportion to their wealth than do richer states with the 
best schools. 


Inequalities—W hite and Black 


PERHAPS THE SOUTH SHOULD DIVIDE WHAT IT DOES POSSESS 
in absolute equality. That is easier to propose when there 
is enough to go around. There is a good deal of talk 
about equality of sacrifice today. It makes sense in the 
war rationing programs. But I wonder what would be 
the shortage in good red beef if the South ate its share and 
did not have to stick to sowbelly. If southern children, 
white and Negro, were “reduced” to the minimums of 
milk they need, they would consume in wartime thou- 
sands of gallons more than they have been getting. As 
a nation we should have new problems of supply if large 
numbers in the South, white and Negro, were rationed 
up to what other sections may be rationed down to. Ra- 
tioning, as now designed, means limitation upon what 
you may buy and carries no guarantees as to what a man 
or a family can buy. There is a difference, and in the 
midst of talk of equality of sacrifice no patriot should for- 
get it either for the present or the future. 

The problem is no simpler than the leadership avail- 
able for dealing with it at home. There is, of course, 
Gene Talmadge. He shouted “Nigger” in politics until 
his political galluses snapped. White Georgia itself has 
turned him down. Also, there is Frank Graham. He, 
of course, can be dismissed as not representative—as en- 
lightened beyond southern dimensions of enlightenment. 
The fact remains that he holds, as president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, a public position on the pub- 
lic payroll subject to all the pressures for dismissal which 
public prejudice might possess. Also it is a detail not to 
be overlooked that in Alabama, shortly after Governor 
Dixon’s charge that efforts of the federal government to 
assure nondiscrimination in employment were designed 
to disrupt southern patterns of segregation, Raymond R. 
Paty, a former executive of the Rosenwald Foundation, 
which Talmadge undertook to describe-as an agency for 
the attack on white civilization, was chosen as the new 
president of the University of Alabama. 

Recently Elmer Davis, of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, commended four newspapers for their enlightened 
positions on the present racial frictions. I think they de- 
served it. But other papers wanted to know why they 
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were neglected since their policies had been the same. 
Indeed, on the race question the southern white press, 
dealing with a problem at its door and one charged with 
the emotions of their readers, seems to me to be entitled 
to the respect of Americans everywhere in their dealing 
with this question. This, of course, does not mean that 
Ralph McGill, editor of The Atlanta Constitution, would 
be found steadily in agreement with Walter White of the 
NAACP, or that Louis Jaffe of the Norfolk Varginian 
Pilot would see eye to eye with A. Philip Randolph, head 
of the Pullman Porters. James E. Chappell in the Birm- 
ingham Age-Herald speaks for Alabama, not for the Ur- 
ban League. But all these men are earnestly, intelligently, 
courageously every day concerned for greater security and 
decency for the Negroes around them. The volume of 
sound and honest writing about Negroes by southern 
white authors is enormous. It runs all the way from po- 
etically paternalistic William Alexander Percy, who lived 
and died in Mississippi, to Pearl Buck, who expanded her 
concern about race in China after she graduated from a 
small woman’s college in Virginia. The best southern 
colleges have escaped from southern clichés about color. 

It takes all kinds of people to make the South, and the 
South can never be described accurately by counting only 
the Ku Kluxers. Actually I myself believe that there are 
today more able men steadily and courageously concerned 
about the advance of the Negro in the white South than 
there are in the white North. 

Nevertheless, it should be repeated that, measured in 
pertinent terms of school houses and school terms, teacher 
pay, hospital beds, housing, job opportunity, all public 
facilities, the South has not done anything approaching 
greatness in what may be called a self-reconstruction to 
give the Negro all that we wish all Americans to have. 
No sensible southerner will pretend that it has. But in 
condemning the South for that, we belabor the poor for 
not playing philanthropist. Some years ago in several 
southern states there were proposals to divide the tax dol- 
lars to give the Negro for his schools and services the 
taxes he paid and to keep for the whites for their schools 
and services the taxes they paid. There was a certain 
perverted logic and idiotic equality about the proposal. 
Though it is scarcely less idiotic than some accepted 
revenue divisions in a land which takes much of its youth 
from the South while dividing available public school 
funds along state lines which, in ordinary times, the mi- 
grants of all colors cross at sixty miles an hour. But white 
southerners recognized it as a plan to let the dead bury the 
dead. The courts would probably have held it as such 
even if the people had not. But in some southern regions 
it has been, in effect, practiced. It is a fact, however, that 
prior to the Roosevelt administration the poorest American 
region was expected to provide practically all the facili- 
ties for the great majority of Negroes who constitute the 
poorest body of Americans. 

There was also a twisted logic about that: the South 
enjoyed the profits of slavery, it should bear the responsi- 
bility for its aftermath. The South wanted to keep the 
Negroes poor, it should pay for that poverty. Actually, 
as every informed person knows, the great majority of 
the white South never enjoyed the profits—if any—of slav- 
ery. Actually, as every informed person should knov 
poverty in the South has never been restricted to Negroe 
Also the economy of the South was never entirely shape 
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in the South itself. Responsibility for southern poverty 
does not end at the Mason-Dixon line. Certainly a nation 
concerned about “freedom from want” in Malaya cannot 
consider that it has no concern or responsibility in Georgia. 
The man who made “freedom from want” throughout the 
world one of the four cardinal points of our cause, in- 
dicated long before war began that he shared no such 
limited understanding. 

Long before war the roads were full of Negroes mov- 
ing out of the South to New York, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
every part of America. But those were not Jim Crow 
roads. ‘There were white people on them, moving too. 
Were the Joads Negroes? Were all the migrants black? 
And when the white families and the black families on 
those roads came to the ends of their journey in distant 
cities and states, did they find an America which in most 
respects resembled Shangri-La? 

Of course not. And, of course, also, the South has not 
advanced itself—reconstructed itself—into a land where 
heat bungalows have risen back of the banjo playing, 
where the piccaninnies are well fed and well schooled, 
where there is security and decency for the black family 
and the white one. Rickets remain. Old people rot with 
cancer without the ease of drugs or the hope of surgery. 
Family life often remains an impermanent informality 
where a man cannot alone or long in any one place 
making a living for a brood. Also and increasingly in the 
South the old ties of paternalism disappear and welfare 
does not satisfactorily take their place. 


The South at War 


Now waR MAKES CHANGE—FRIGHTENING CHANGE SOME- 
times. Rumor runs with it. But at worst the basic 
trouble in the present crisis in the race question in the 
South seems to rise from the sudden, startling, hardly to 
be believed fact that there are jobs—jobs at decent pay 
and, increasingly, jobs in which color does not slam the 
employment office door. And this is true even though 
discriminations in employment remain. The more im- 
portant development is that labor shortages do whittle 
discrimination down. 

“It is hard to get a cook.” That may seem a very trivial 
detail in a world at war. It comes, however, close to the 
women who staff the battalions of talk. It is easy for a 
southern woman in a section where a white woman with- 
out a cook is almost like a woman without proper clothes, 
to mistake her inconvenience for a conspiracy. The short- 
age of cooks, however, is nothing if not an indication that 
old supply-and-demand is at work in a region where in 
human terms there seemed until recently to be only un- 
limited and unwanted supply. It means either that Negro 
women can get better jobs than those in the kitchens or 
that their men can make enough money to support their 
families without their wives working from seven to seven. 
As a southerner accustomed to their ministrations, I would 
not be pleased by inability to have them, but I can at least 
see that less cooks for me means more chance for the 
cooks, 

“The niggers are uppity.” I do not doubt that this is 
so. I expect it is also true of a good many whites. A de- 
cent living suddenly secured is heady medicine. It is not 
necessary to be white or a millionaire to be what the 
world has called “new rich.” At best it means a new 
wding of stores, a new pressure on transportation fa- 
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cilities, a new triction where new well paid workers are 
crowded in old overtaxed towns. It does not always 
seem necessary to be quite so polite when there is money 
in the pocket. Also, I can understand how a person who 
has worn politeness like a livery might mistakenly rejoice 
in rejecting it before he learns that politeness is not sub- 
serviency but sense. 

“The Negroes are being put into white men’s jobs.” 
Mhere is a fear here not to be disregarded, a fear which 
requires the responsibility of us all, and a fear which lies 
at the heart of the pattern of our hopes for the future in 
America and the world. Evil as have been the barriers 
put up by labor unions and the big unofficial union of 
the white poor in the South, those barriers have repre- 
sented the tragic understanding that there were not 
enough jobs for all. There actually were not. That was 
the reason why a sweatshop wage in the South was a 
wage nevertheless and one to be grabbed at. There are 
better wages now—more jobs. The employment of Ne- 
groes is necessary to fill them. But the white southerner 
fears the future. He has heard that a People’s Century 
may be ahead for Burma but he is not quite sure that 
it will include Birmingham. And Birmingham is the 
part of the peace he contemplates. 

Birmingham is a part of the war and the peace. And 
Birmingham means Valdosta, Ga.; and Washington 
County, Mississippi; Lowndes County, Alabama; Rich- 
mond, New Orleans, both banks of Old Man River, East 
Texas, North Florida. And Harlem and the black ghet- 
tos of Detroit. And the people in all these places are 
as important in the war and the peace as the Chinese, 
the inhabitants of the Solomons, the brothers and the 
fathers of the high breasted ladies of Bali and the wild- 
men of Borneo. Color and want are not problems only 
of the Pacific. 

The South has not done all that it should have done in 
self-reconstruction. The North withdrew from a Recon- 
struction largely devoted to loot and declined to continue 
a Reconstruction which included a sense of responsibility. 
The result is that the United States contains still what 
once the President called Economic Problem No. 1, but 
which now promises inescapably to be a sort of first 
demonstration area in all our eloquent talk of an accept- 
able peace. 


Changes, Dangers, and New Hopes 


Some NEGRO LEADERS IRRITATE ME TO ANGER, WHEN IN THE 
“Double V” language of two victories or none, they dis- 
cuss conditions precedent upon which full Negro partici- 
pation for America in this war depends. I know they 
are not in fact talking for the rank and file of their people 
who share with all southerners the sort of headlong 
loyalty upon which a fighting America can always de- 
pend. It inay seem funny, now, that Lee’s army was 
largely composed of white men who were not only slave- 
less but almost as degraded as colored men by slavery. 
They fought. Their descendants make the white South 
which is now too often too ignorant, very often too poor, 
and which is generally unable to consider questions of 
color with the placidity of a philosopher in Manhattan. 
Years ago, color had become for many of them one poor 
though cruel weapon in a competition for existence. 
The frictions between such men and colored men are 
sharpened now, so sharpened (Continued on page 561) 
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Mass meeting in Madison Square Garden, New York, last June, protesting discrimination against the Negro in war industry 


Why Should We March? 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


The March on Washington Movement has taken a leaf out of labor history 
in turning from industrial to political action. Its mass campaign is headed 
by the founder of the outstanding Negro union in the country:—by the 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters (AFL). 


THoucH | HAVE FOUNP NO NEGROES WHO WANT TO SEE THE 
United Nations lose this war, I have found many who, 
before the war ends, want to see the stuffing knocked out 
of white supremacy and of empire over subject peoples. 
American Negroes, involved as we are in the general is- 
sues of the conflict, are confronted not with a choice but 
with the challenge both to win democracy for ourselves 
at home and to help win the war for democracy the 
world over. 

There is no escape from the horns of this dilemma. 
There ought not to be escape. For if the war for democ- 
racy is not.won abroad, the fight for democracy cannot be 
won at home. If this war cannot be won for the white 
peoples, it will not be won for the darker races. 

Conversely, if freedom and equality are not vouchsafed 
the peoples of color, the war for democracy will not be 
won. Unless this double-barreled thesis is accepted and 
applied, the darker races will never wholeheartedly fight 
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for the victory of the United Nations. That is why those 
familiar with the thinking of the American Negro have 
sensed his lack of enthusiasm, whether among the edu- 
cated or uneducated, rich or poor, professional or non- 
professional, religious or secular, rural or urban, north, 
south, east or west. 

That is why questions are being raised by Negroes in. 
church, labor union and fraternal society; in poolroom, 
barbershop, schoolroom, hospital, hair-dressing parlor; on 
college campus, railroad, and bus. One can hear such 
questions asked.as these: What-have Negroes to fight for? 
What’s the difference between Hitler and that “cracker” 
Talmadge of Georgia? Why has a man got to be Jim- 
Crowed to die for democracy? If you haven’t got democ- 
racy yourself, how can you carry it to somebody else? 

What are the reasons for this state of mind? The an- 
swer is: discrimination, segregation, Jim Crow. Witnes 
the navy, the army, the air corps; and also governm ’ 
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services at Washington. In many parts of the South, Ne- 
groes in Uncle Sam’s uniform are being put upon, mob- 
bed, sometimes even shot down by civilian and military 
police, and on occasion lynched. Vested political interests 
in race prejudice are so deeply entrenched that to them 
winning the war against Hitler is secondary to preventing 
Negroes from winning democracy for themselves. This 
is worth many divisions to Hitler and Hirohito. While 
labor, business, and farm are subjected to ceilings and 
floors and not allowed to carry on as usual, these interests 
trade in the dangerous business of race hate as usual. 


When the defense program began and billions of the 
taxpayers’ money were appropriated for guns, ships, tanks 
and bombs, Negroes presented themselves for work only 
to be given the cold shoulder. North as well as South, and 
despite their qualifications, Negroes were denied skilled 
employment. Not until their wrath and indignation took 
the form of a proposed protest march on Washington, 
scheduled for July 1, 1941, did things begin to move in 
the form of defense jobs for Negroes. The march was 
postponed by the timely issuance (June 25, 1941) of the 
famous Executive Order No. 8802 by President Roosevelt. 
But this order and the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, established thereunder, have as yet 
only scratched the surface by way of eliminating dis- 
criminations on account of race or color in war indus- 
try. Both management and labor unions in too many 
places and in too many ways are still drawing the color 
line. 


It is to meet this situation squarely with direct action 
that the March on Washington Movement launched its 
present program of protest mass meetings. Twenty thou- 
sand were in attendance at Madison Square Garden, June 
16; sixteen thousand in the Coliseum in Chicago, June 26; 
nine thousand in the City Auditorium of St. Louis, Aug- 
ust 14. Meetings of such magnitude were unprecedented 
among Negroes.* The vast throngs were drawn from all 
walks and levels of Negro life—businessmen, teachers, 
laundry workers, Pullman porters, waiters, and red caps; 
preachers, crapshooters, and social workers; jitterbugs and 
Ph.D’s. They came and sat in silence, thinking, applaud- 
ing only when they considered the truth was told, when 
they felt strongly that something was going to be done 
about it. 


The March on Washington Movement is essentially a 
movement of the people. It is all Negro and pro-Negro, 
but not for that reason anti-white or anti-Semitic, or anti- 
Catholic, or anti-foreign, or anti-labor. Its major weapon 
is the non-violent demonstration of Negro mass power. 
Negro leadership has united back of its drive for jobs and 
justice. “Whether Negroes should march on Washington, 
and if so, when?” will be the focus of a forthcoming na- 
tional conference. For the plan of a. protest march has not 
been abandoned. Its purpose would be to demonstrate 
that American Negroes are in deadly earnest, and all out 
for their full rights. No power on earth can cause them 
today to abandon their fight to wipe out every vestige of 
second class citizenship and the dual standards that 
plague them. 

_A community is democratic only when the humblest 

*In view of charges made that they were subsidized by Nazi funds, 
it may not be amiss to point out that of the $8,000 expenses of the Madison 


Square meeting every dime was contributed by Negroes themselves, except 
tickets bought by some liberal white organizations, 
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and weakest person can enjoy the highest civil, economic, 
and social rights that the biggest and most powerful 
possess. To trample on these rights of both Negroes and 
poor whites is such a commonplace in the South that it 
takes readily to anti-social, anti-labor, anti-Semitic and 
anti-Catholic propaganda. It was because of laxness in 
enforcing the Weimar constitution in republican Ger- 
many that Nazism made headway. Oppression of the 

‘egroes in the United States, like suppression of the Jews 
in Germany, may open the way for a fascist dictatorship. 

By fighting for their rights now, American Negroes are 
helping to make America a moral and spiritual arsenal 
of democracy. Their fight against the poll tax, against 
lynch law, segregation, and Jim Crow, their fight for 
economic, political, and social equality, thus becomes part 
of the global war for freedom. 


PROGRAM OF THE MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON MOVEMENT 


1. We demand, in the interest of national unity, the 
abrogation of every law which makes a distinction in 
treatment between citizens based on religion, creed, color, 
or national origin. This means an end to Jim Crow in 
education, in housing, in transportation and in every other 
social, economic, and political privilege; and especially, we 
demand, in the capital of the nation, an end to all 
segregation in public places and in public institutions. 


2. We demand legislation to enforce the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments guaranteeing that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law, so that the full weight of the national government 
may be used for the protection of life and thereby may end 
the disgrace of lynching. 


3. We demand the enforcement of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments and the enactment of the Pepper 
Poll Tax bill so that all barriers in the exercise of the 
suffrage are eliminated. 


4. We demand the abolition of segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the army, navy, marine corps, air corps, and all 
other branches of national defense. 


5. We demand an end to discrimination in jobs and job 
training. Further, we demand that the FEPC be made a 
permanent administrative agency of the U. S. Government 
and that it be given power to enforce its decisions based on 
its findings. 


6. We demand that federal funds be withheld from any 
agency which practices discrimination in the use of such 
funds. 


7, We demand colored and minority group representation 
on all administrative agencies so that these groups may 
have recognition of their democratic right to participate 
in formulating policies. 


8. We demand representation for the colored and minority 
racial groups on all missions, political and technical, which 
will be sent to the peace conference so that the interests 
of all people everywhere may be fully recognized and 
justly provided for in the post-war settlement. 


Only as the quality of Southern Negro life is improved can the new Reconstruction of the South go for 


The segregation even at the public bubble fountain . . . the shops of the poor selling hand-me-down clothing . . . 


the many lives dependent on the fortunes of cotton. 


FSA photos by Vachon, Evans, Rothstein, ‘Post 
own farms and study how to improve their cot 


Negroes and the Commonweal 


EDWIN R. EMBREE 


Five definite next steps toward democracy that require action by our con- 


trolling authorities, clicily white. Six steps that Negroes, meanwhile, can 


be taking for themselves:—as recommended by the president of the Julius 


Rosenwald Fund. 


' THE ILis THAT NEGROES SUFFER ARE SO WELL KNOWN AS TO 
| be trite. But we keep overlooking them. Surely radical 
i changes would come at once if the great body of people 
‘of good will in America once saw in full, alert, con- 
| sciousness the wrongs we allow to exist. Changes would 
| come even more surely if we recognized that true democ- 
| racy would benefit our public health, our law and order, 
‘our culture, our wealth and our military effectiveness. 
Let me cite just a few examples to remind us of the 
_ gross discriminations that still exist against one out of ten 
of our people in a nation publicly devoted to the Chris- 
tian principle of brotherly love, eager for progress and 
prosperity, founded on democracy and now engaged in a 
life and death struggle in its defense throughout the 
world. 


On One Side of the Ledger 


A CHANCE FOR EDUCATION ts the rock on which Amer- 
ica's hope of progress ts founded. The boast of our pub- 
lic schools is that they give equal opportunity for learning 
to all children, regardless of the wealth or standing of 
their parents, regardless of creed or race or color. Yet a 
recent census in ten southern states, which have separate 
schools for the two races, shows average annual expendi- 
tures of $17 for each colored pupil compared with an 
average of $50 for each white child. This pittance for 
Negro schooling is the more shocking when it is re- 
membered that the average for the nation as a whole is 
$80 per pupil. 

Colored children in these ten states of the Old South, 
where the bulk of Negroes still live, have only about one 
fifth of the public schooling that the nation as a whole 
regards as standard. oa 


A CHANCE FOR LIFE AND HEALTH 7s another item of basic 
public concern. The progress of preventive medicine in 
America is one of our real claims to greatness. Yet the 
neglect of the health of Negroes and the lack of sanitation 
in colored districts are so commonplace that they do not 
even arouse comment. As a result, the Negro deathrate 
is 32 percent higher than that for the rest of the popula- 
tion, the Negro’s life expectancy is eleven years less than 
that of his white neighbors, his toll of daily sickness 
(shown by recent sample studies) is 43 percent greater 
than for white Americans. In certain diseases the Negro 
loss ranges many times that of whites, many times what 
it need be with our present medical knowledge. Tubercu- 
losis, in spite of recent improvement, is still a veritable 
plague among urban Negroes. In forty-eight cities re- 
cently studied, Negro deaths from this disease were 238 
r hundred thousand, compared to 48 per hundred thou- 
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sand whites, or almost five to one—interestingly enough 
just about the differential in school expenditures cited 
above. In the rural South the scourge is sickness and 
death of infants and of mothers at childbirth. And 
throughout the nation the venereal disease rates among 
Negroes are far higher than among whites, far higher 
than they need be with the specific cures now known for 
these social plagues. 

The tie that binds together Negro and white welfare is 
most clearly seen in this matter of health. Disease germs 
obey no Jim Crow laws. Further progress in the general 
public health of America waits critically on health im- 
provement among the darker tenth of our population. 


A CHANCE FOR LIVELIHOOD, one would think, would gladly 
be offered to everyone in this nation where work ts almost 
a god. But here again Negroes are restricted—even in the 
war situation, where production is the life blood of our 
effort. When the President issues an order forbidding 
racial discrimination by firms engaged on war contracts, 
when he appoints a Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices, when the Manpower Division of the govern- 
ment maintains a special personnel to help find and place 
workers of the, various minority groups—the very pres- 
ence of this enforcement machinery reveals the shocking 
national practice. When trade unions exclude Negroes, 
they prove traitor to the cardinal policy of a united 
front of all workers. 

When Negroes are listed as gainfully employed, over 
half of them are still the two’ million in farming and one 
million in domestic service. The great bulk of the farm 
workers are southern tenants and sharecroppers caught in 
the web of a system that does not really benefit the owner 
and makes of the cropper a serf, in many ways as poor 
and helpless as a slave. 


A CHANCE TO FIGHT, even more, should be open in the 
armed forces that we are rushing to the defense of democ- 
racy. There, discrimination is unthinkable; yet it persists 
so glaringly that morale is seriously hurt. The enemy has 
been quick to exploit this weakness. Hitler boasts that he 
fashioned his treatment of minority groups in Europe on 
the pattern of our treatment of Negroes in America. The 
Japanese have carried their jeers at our democracy to 
thirteen million Negroes in America and to hundreds of 
millions of colored peoples all over the world. 

True, Negroes are drafted into the army just as are 
whites, but thereafter they are segregated from their 
white fellows and few have been admitted to officer rank 
even among their own troops. True, the navy has grudg- 
ingly agreed to admit Negroes aloove the rank of mess 


boys; a few even are being advanced to the rank of petty 
officers. But the naval hierarchy has made it clear that 
Negroes need not expect to be admitted to real responsi- 
bility in what even in wartime is regarded as something of 
a gentleman’s club. On the air service doubtless hangs the 
outcome of this war, but only one training base for Negro 
pilots has as yet been accepted—and that after it had been 
set up at Tuskegee Institute by private resources of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

It is not too much to say that the gross discriminations 
in the armed forces and the war industries are depriving 
America of the zest—and the manpower—of one tenth of 
our total population. 

An amusing—and devastating—folklore is growing 
daily to show the bitter attitudes cropping out among 
American Negroes toward this “war for democracy.” A 
sharecropper last winter said, as he accepted his usual 
watered share of produce from his landlord, “I hear dem 
Japanese done declare war on you white folks.” A little 
later a bootblack said to Horace Cayton in Chicago, “I 
see where we done took Singapore from de ofays.” Cay- 
ton also reports the bitterness of a young Negro who, on 
being drafted, said, “Just put on my tombstone: “Here 
lies a black man, killed fighting a yellow man, for the 
protection of a white man’.” A jitterbug on Chicago’s 
South Side is quoted as boasting that he was going to get 
his eyes slanted so that next time a white man shoved him 
around he could fight back. 

The greatest evil of caste in America is that it puts the 
finest Negro at the mercy of the meanest white man. 
Even winners of our highest honors face the crass color 
bar. Roland Hayes, the gifted tenor, one of America’s 
leading artists, was recently attacked and thrown in jail 
simply for protesting an insult to his wife in a Georgia 
store. An American congressman was flung out of his 
Pullman car as he “crossed the line” on his way to Hot 
Springs, Ark. “What if he is a Representative in the 
United States Congress? What if he has paid for a first 
class ticket? He’s a nigger, ain’t he?” Marian Anderson 
was refused the use of Constitution Hall by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution—descendants of the very 
men who fought to create this nation of freedom and 
democracy. It is true that the nation gave these Daughters 
a stinging rebuke and Marian Anderson a spectacular 
' tribute in the Easter concert which seventy-five thousand 
people attended in honor of democracy as well as in 
honor of this beautiful voice and fine personality. It is 
true that Philadelphia has given Miss Anderson the Bok 


award as “a most distinguished resident of Philadelphia.” 


But still she cannot be served in many of the public res- 
taurants of her home city even after it has declared her a 
first citizen. 


The Other Side of the Ledger 


EvEN MORE AMAZING THAN THE TREATMENT OF OUR DARKER 


fellows is the progress this people has made in three brief 
generations since slavery. 


Epucation: At emancipation, less than 5 percent of the 
four and a half million slaves and free persons of color 
could read simple sentences or write their own names. 


Today the literacy rate among the thirteen million Amer- 


ican. Negroes is 90 percent, a rate equal to that for the 
total populations of all but a few of the most enlightened 
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countries of the world. Two and a half million colored 
children are enrolled in the southern segregated schools, 
189,000 of them in high schools, 11,000 in the several state 
colleges. These pupils are being taught by 61,000 teachers 
of their own race, 2,700 of whom are instructors in insti- 
tutions of college grade. 

These figures do not include the colored pupils—they 
must run to nearly a million—who are studying right 
along with other young Americans in the regular schools 
and colleges of the North and West. During the past six 
years twenty-four thousand Negroes were graduated from 
colleges—more than the number graduated during the 
entire previous history of the race. About 250 Negroes 
have received the Ph.D. degree, the highest that can be 
conferred by an American university. An equal number 
have been elected to the high scholarship society of Phi 
Beta Kappa, more than half of them during the past 


twelve years. 


Heattu: The deathrate for Negroes has swooped down 
during the past half century faster than it has among any 
other large population in the world. In 1890 the annual 
deathrate for Negroes in the United States was estimated 
at 33 per thousand, comparable to the rates in the worst 
sections of China or India. Heroic improvements in health 
facilities and living conditions have cut this deathrate 
more than in half—to an estimated 14 per thousand today. 
Four thousand Negro doctors and 6,000 colored nurses 
are helping to maintain the health of their people, using 
a small but steadily increasing number of accredited hos- 
pitals as centers. Steadily increasing, also, are the Negro 
doctors serving as deputy health officers in southern states 
and northern cities, over 300 Negro nurses serving as 
regular members of county public health units. 


Livetinoop: During slavery, Negroes, far from owning 
wealth, were themselves regarded as property. While still 
far less prosperous than their white contemporaries, Ne- 
groes since then have assembled property estimated at 
two and a half billion dollars. The current income of 
the group is reported in excess of two billion dollars a 
year. Negroes own some ten million acres of farm land, 
equal to about a third of the area of Alabama or more 
than the combined acreage of three New England states: 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

During the past twenty-five years over a million Negro 
workers have poured into manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, chiefly in the northern cities. Other writers 
will explore this shift more fully, but let me underscore 
that over 150,000 of these are skilled workers or foremen; 
225,000 are semi-skilled. That the steel mills are teeming 
with brown workers, estimated at more than 120,000. 
That among automobile plants, 11 percent of Ford’s em- 
ployes are Negroes, many of them in highly skilled posts 
or as foremen of sections and divisions. That in slaughter- 
ing and meat packing, 29 percent of all employes in the 
Chicago plant of Swift and Company are Negroes. That 
in general, as American plants have turned from normal 
industry to the swelling demands of war production—i 
spite of persisting odds—Negroes have found well paid 
employment as never before. And that with the ex 
tion of some old-line exclusive craft unions, Negroes 
now finding their place shoulder: to shoulder in co 
union with their fellow (Continued on page 4 


Basic Steps Toward Democracy 


1, Cease racial discrimination in the armed forces. 
Open the training facilities and the opportunities for 
promotion clear up to highest rank to every American 
in the army, the navy, and the air forces, 
Let separate contingents of whites and Negroes con- 
tinue where this will conserve custom and morale, but 
organize mixed troops wherever democratic tradition 
permits. 

Northern and western schools and colleges have 
proved abundantly the acceptability of democratic min- 
gling of our highly diverse population. 


2: Protect Negro troops from insult and abuse by 
stern insistence on respect for the American uniform. 
That soldiers in uniform have been allowed to be driven 
from their seats in public conveyances, attacked by 
hoodlums, and even killed, is an amazing reflection on 
army discipline and respect for the flag. 

It is true that the U. S. Department of Justice has 
begun to prosecute attacks on the uniform, but where is 
national patriotism and the pride of the army that has 
allowed such insults to stand for a minute? 

Unless protection of all our soldiers from civilian 
abuse can be speedily brought about, all Negro training 
bases and encampments should be moved out of the 
South. The convenience of quarters and climate is no 
excuse for quartering Negroes where prejudice and 
custom are actively against them. 


3, Continue to insist that in all war production, em- 
ployment be given without discrimination as to race, 
creed, or color. Employment practices set now will in 
part persist into peacetime industry. 


4, Equalize schools and other public facilities, as is 
strictly ordered in the Constitution of These United 
States. The increase of school expenditures for colored 
pupils from the present pittance to at least the average 
in the states concerned is a minimum legal requirement. 
This is perfectly feasible, though it probably will be 
accomplished only by federal subsidy and by strict en- 
forcement of the equality provisions of such subsidy. 

The cost of providing average facilities for colored 
as well as white pupils in the southern states, while 
running into a hundred million dollars a year, is but 
the cost of a battleship or two, or the cost of jails and 
almshouses that would be less necessary if the schools 
were better. This rich nation can afford good schools 
for all its children. It cannot afford anything less. 

An immediate step is to see to it—by federal court 
order if necessary—that public school teachers of equal 
qualifications receive equal pay. Good God Almighty! 
What a paradox to have to make such proposals as 
“recommendations” in the world’s greatest democracy! 


5. While there are southern states which for many 

years to come, will probably wish to keep segrega- 
tion of public facilities, all these must be made equal 
for both races. 

No hideous results seem to have followed the common 
presence of white and colored people in northern buses, 
trains or schools. But if southerners still want exclusive- 
ness, they must be willing to pay the price. Extra coaches 
on trains, duplicate waiting rooms, separate parks and 
playgrounds, as well as duplicate schools and hospitals— 


all these cost millions of dollars—and in the regions 


poorest and most lacking in adequate public facilities. 
Meanwhile I suggest (another compromise) that new 
types of public service follow the economical policy of 


friends, keep moving North and West. 


universality. In air travel, for example, no separate 
facilities have been provided even in the deepest South. 
As new methods supplant the old in various fields, let 
us not hamper the services or penalize ourselves by 
dragging in the outworn bugaboo of segregation. 


Next Steps by Negroes 


1, Join labor unions. Insist on the right to join unions 
wherever there is any question. Join farmers’ organiza- 
tions and tenant unions. In every way identify yourselves 
with the great tidal movements of the common man. 


2. Take advantage of training facilities in industry. 
Then you will be ready to step into higher and higher 
skills as these are opened. Don’t wait for the openings 
to call and don’t say, “What’s the use of training for 
what I can never get.” Openings undreamed of a few 
years ago are coming. Get ready for them—demand them. 


3, Take advantage of the regular schools and col- 
leges. I know that much of American schooling is 
shallow and formal. But modern civilization demands 
education. The forty-four thousand Negro college gradu- 
ates today, compared to the few hundred of just a 
generation ago, are a big part of the swift evolution of 
Negroes in American life. This increasing number of 
qualified leaders must be ready to take part not only in 
race movements but in public life and civic improvement. 


4, Patronize your own stores, your own insurance 
companies, your own doctors and lawyers, your own 
writers, musicians, and artists. I know that this is in 
itself a kind of segregation. I know that in a true 
democracy racial choices of any sort are out of place. 
This is another of those pragmatic compromises. With 
discrimination as it is today, Negro business and pro- 
fessions cannot expect success unless they are zealously 
patronized by their own people. 


5. Take pride in your own distinctiveness. Negroes 
have made notable gifts to American life, especially in 
music, dance, and folklore, in literature and drama. A 
few colored snobs—only a few, praise be—seem ashamed 
of anything distinctively Negro, and want to ape the drab 
conventionality of their dullest white neighbors. 

Other racial groups in America glorify their back- 
ground: Scotch thrift, German thoroughness, Irish wit, 
Latin color and verve. America needs variety, it needs 
the zest and rhythm of all groups. 

Keep on laughing, singing, dancing, making jokes. 
Make fun of the white ofays if you want to, but anyway 
keep making fun. Keep on eating good food and wear- 
ing gay clothes, and enjoying life. Keep swinging. 


6. Keep moving out of the South. There is no decent 
life for all of you in the southern rurals so far as the 
mind of man can see. You'll have a hard time even in 
the North and West, but at least you'll have some free- 
dom. You'll once in a while be treated as human beings. 
You'll have decent schools for your children and some 
public provision for recreation, for reading and listening 
to music, for rest and play. You'll have some opportunity 
for work and professional practice in sections that are 
prosperous and progressive. And as you leave the South 
you will relieve your fellows of that pressure which is al- 
ways heaviest where the colored masses are densest. At 
least another million Negroes should move out of the 
South during this decade. Move North, SPR es 


workers—the new and powerful CIO reporting a Negro 


membership of 200,000. 


Cu.rure: In one phase of American life Negroes have 
always led: in music, the dance, and other forms of 
artistic expression. From the beginning of our history, 
the folk lore and folk music of Negroes have been a lively 
leaven in countrysides otherwise drab and dull. The ex- 
uberance and zest for life, which flowed so richly into 
their folk art, is now finding expression in all forms of 
the fine arts: literature, drama, music, painting, sculpture. 
A movement which was so notable even twenty-five years 
ago as to earn the name “Negro Renaissance” continues 
steadily to the distinct enrichment of the national culture. 


Turning a New Page 


DuRING THE PAST QUARTER CENTURY THE NEGRO HAS CEASED 
to be a denizen of the rural South. Since the great trek 
of Negroes to the industrial centers of the North during 
the first World War—one of the spectacular mass migra- 
tions of all history—a steady stream has been moving to 
every part of the country. Today more than one fourth 
of all Negroes live outside the states of the Old South. 
Only about half of the Negroes live in sections classed as 
rural (farms, and communities of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion). Today New York City alone has more than twice 
as many Negroes as such southern states as Kentucky and 


Sorrow Home 


by MARGARET WALKER 


My roots are deep in southern life; deeper than John Brown 
or Nat Turner or Robert Lee. I was sired and weaned 
in a tropic world. The palm tree and banana leaf, 
mango and cocoanut, breadfruit and rubber tree 
know me. 


Warm skies and gulf blue streams are in my blood; I belong 
with the smell of fresh pine, with the trail of coon, 
and the spring growth of wild onion. 


I am no hot-house bulb to be reared in steam-heated flats 
with the music of “L” and subway in my ears, walled 
in by steel and wood and brick far from the sky. 


I want the cotton fields, tobacco and the cane. I want to walk 
along the sacks of seed to drop in fallow ground. 
Restless music is in my heart and I am eager to be 
gone. 


O Southland, sorrow home, melody beating in my bone and 


blood! How long will the Klan of hate, the hounds 
and the chain gangs keep me from my own? 
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West Virginia. Eleven cities have over 100,000 Negroes 
each. The new city of Los Angeles has 64,000. With the 
shift in Mississippi shown in the 1940 census, there is uo 
state in the Union left with a Negro population exceed- 
ing that of the white. . 

This dispersal means progress. It eases from the states 
of the Deep South some of the old fear of black majori- 
ties. It has removed three and a half million Brown 
Americans from that section, which offers the poorest 
prospects, has the poorest schools and public services, 
and is slowest in appreciation of talent and individual 
merit. While Negroes have not yet fared any too well 
in the northern cities, they are not bound by the heaviest 
chains of prejudice. Their recent progress in learning, in 
art, in the professions, in industry, and in public status 
is overwhelmingly in the North. 


THE VERY PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT WORLD STRUGGLE DEMANDS 
that we give to all men at home that liberty and oppor- 
tunity that we are fighting to preserve throughout the 
world. Now is a time to press toward the American goal 
ot democracy. On page 493, I suggest a few definite 
next steps—recognizing that social changes must be gradu- 
al if they are to be lasting. Here I risk attack from those 
who will think I am too radical and those who claim I 
am too timid in recommending only those changes that 
seem to me at once basic and feasible. 


Dixie Snow 
by MARIE BROWN FRAZIER 


Cotton brings a cent a pound 
Each must pick a hundred 
Before the sun goes down 
Mother, brother, sister, dad 
Cotton needs picking so bad. 
On they go, day after day, 
To clear the cotton fields away,— 
Bobbing up and down 

Bags drag the ground— 
Mother, brother, sister, dad 
Cotton needs picking so bad. 


But brother dreamed: 
Picking cotton was too slow 
Prices too low— 

He must go! 

Sister dreamed: 

The cotton stalks were little brown instruments 
With white keys 

On which she played weird melodies— 

The music crept up through the leaves. 


Brother and sister 

How could they know 
Black dreams get buried 
In Dixie snow? 
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Rhythm and Zest Karamu Dances photographed by GJON MILI 


i ’ : : 2 ; 
eee. ora yeues of the Negro’s contributions to American culture in dance, theater, art and music are cardinal points 
in the program o aramu, Cleveland neighborhood house directed for twenty-five years by Russell and Rowena _Jelliffe 
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Striking the Economic Balance 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


The economic setting of the American race problem—its background in 


the rural South, its foreground in wartime industry, its outlook—is deftly 


sketched:—by a leading sociologist, director of the department of social 


sciences at Fisk University. 


ONE OF THE MOST POWERFUL ELEMENTS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
of the South was black labor. On the sweating backs of 
Negroes rested, for over two hundred and fifty years, 
first tobacco cultivation and later a vast cotton kingdom 
with an elaborate structure of politics, capital, and social 
ritual. The agricultural pattern of the region kept the 
cities small and without industries; resisted the influence 
of technology that has changed the contours of world 
civilization; and fostered fixed social classes. 

Inherent in the southern agricultural system, however, 
were dangers that could scarcely be averted. The domi- 
nant crop was precarious, although an alluring source of 
wealth; it encouraged exploitation of the soil; and created 
a vicious circle of credit and debt which kept the region 
as dependent as a colony upon the capital of the North 
and East. The system failed to accumulate the capital 
necessary for the social and cultural development of the 
South. Out of it came a small, powerful, and possessive 
upper class, a larger propertyless lower class of whites, 
and a post-slavery color caste which set itself steadfastly 
against the theory of a democratic society. 

The results of the economic policy have been serious 
not only for the. Negroes at the bottom of the structure, 
but for the region itself. It has been only recently that 
these problems have been disentangled sufficiently from 
the emotions and the nostalgic allure of the past to be 
considered in their own stark economic right. Ten years 
of a widespread economic depression brought the first 
mood for questioning institutions and traditions. In the 
face of a threatened collapse of the economic base itself, 
the region came to recognize the extraneous economic 
burden of many of its most cherished social traditions. 

Recent studies have repeatedly pointed out that the cot- 
ton tenancy problem, for example, assumed for decades to 
be purely a Negro problem, is basically a southern prob- 
lem involving even more white than Negro tenants and 
sharecroppers. They reveal also that the vast wasteage 
of the soil is not primarily due to Negro ignorance and 
neglect but is the responsibility of those who own, con- 
trol and difect the labor on the land; of those who control 
the facilities for education. They show that poverty wages 
simply mean little or no purchasing power for the com- 
mon people, white and Negro alike, on which industries 
must thrive; and that the undernourishment so prevalent 
in the area means non-productive illness and costly death. 
Recognition of this situation, perhaps, has prompted a new 
approach to the problem of the area and laid the ground 
for a new order of race relations. 

Race problems in the economic system may now be 
viewed not so much as separate and lamentable race 
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phenomena but as elements in the total economic structure 
and situation. 


Negroes in the Changing South 


In 1910, 88 pERcENT OF THE NEGROES OF THE SOUTH WERE 
employed as agricultural laborers and domestic servants, 
the two lowest paid occupational fields. Their agricultural 
labor was bound up with the archaic traditions of the 
plantation system with its meager financial returns, fre-. 
quent exploitation and peonage, stagnant culture and re- 
stricted social communication. The introduction of schools 
and some measure of literacy and the vicissitudes of agri- 
culture itself began to break up these patterns. 

The great majority of American Negroes have always 
lived in the southern states where the denseness of the 
agricultural population, the deterioration and declining 
productivity of the soil, together with fading markets, 
have made poverty chronic for both whites and Negroes. 
In the past ten years, the Negroes have been virtually 
forced out of agriculture as the alternative to slow starva- 
tion. They have gone where there are prospects of em- 
ployment or, at least, relief. 

Farm workers have been increasingly unnecessary in the 
southern agricultural system. In the early days of the 
country, according to the Department of Agriculture 
analysis, it look 9 families out of 10 to raise enough raw 
materials for food and clothing for all 10. Today only 3 
families out of 10 are needed on farms; the other 7 must 
find employment in industry and related services. If full 
use is made of improved fatm machinery, 2 families or 
less, out of 10, can do all the necessary farm work. The 
traditional movement of manpower, says Carter Goodrich 
of the International Labor Office, has been from agricul- 
ture to manufacture. The limits of possible demand for 
manufactured goods and other services are more flexible 
than the demand for agricultural products. 

The present problem of Negro workers is twofold. In 
industry they have only marginal status as recent comers, 
with barriers of tradition and prejudice to overcome. And 
in agriculture, too, they have only. marginal status, as a 
result of the decreasing necessity for workers in this field. 
Since 1920, there has been an addition of nearly two mil- 
lion southern Negroes to the population of the North, 
and they are today more urban than rural in their dis- 
tribution. | 

Of the four major occupational fiélds in the South—cot- 
ton cultivation, cotton fabrication, tobacco growing and 
manufacturing, and iron and steel—cotton cultivation: 
holds the largest number of Negroes. There are over 700,- 
000 Negro tenant families, representing about 3,500,000 
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persons. It never has been possible for these families -to 
earn an adequate living. Studies show the average annual 
earnings before the present war to fall below $200: In 
1929, the average income was less than a fourth of the 
income of farmers in other sections—$186 as compared 
with $528. For tenants the average annual income was 
$73, and for sharecroppers $38. The eastern cotton belt, 
where most of the Negroes live, together with the Ap- 


palachian Ozarks, constitute the major economic problem 
of the South and of the nation. 


The Negro Enters Industry 


PRIOR TO THE PRESENT WAR, THE HEAVIEST CONCENTRATIONS 
of Negro workers were still in unskilled branches of in- 
dustry, and in agriculture and domestic and personal serv- 
ice, but there had been a fairly significant penetration into 
industry and into positions above the unskilled level. In 
1930, there were 64 general industrial or service groups in 
a total of 126 in which Negro workers were engaged, and 
in which 50 percent or more were unskilled and 50 per- 
cent or more of the white workers were above the un- 
skilled level. As a matter of fact, the total number of 
Negro workers in the 64 fields was 3,051,408 or 55.4 per- 
cent of the total Negro working population. About two 
thirds of these workers were in agriculture and domestic 
and personal service. 

There were, however, 38 industrial fields in which 50 
percent or more of the Negroes were employed in 
capacities above unskilled labor. In these industries were 
665,834 Negro workers or about 12 percent of the total 
working force. In seven occupational fields more than 50 
percent of the Negro employes were skilled or white 
collar workers. These fields were: suit, coat and overall 
factories; automobile repair shops; postal service; insur- 
ance; real estate; professional service; recreation and 
amusement. 


The basic industrial situation of the Negro worker in 
the North can be illustrated in the changing industrial 
pattern of Chicago. In that city in 1890, of the total gain- 
fully employed Negroes, 53.7 percent were in domestic 
and personal service and on railroad trains. Only 7.4 per- 
cent were in skilled, clerical, managerial, and professional 
positions. Foreign-born whites, as in most urban and in- 
dustrial cities of the North, controlled the unskilled posi- 
itons. By 1910, Negro male workers were in 166 out of 
178 occupations, and Negro female workers in 37 of 
42 occupational groups. In the intensive competition, 
foreign-born whites were pushed up and native whites 
concentrated more and more in the upper brackets. Labor 
unions as well as employers restricted the number of 
Negroes in skilled trades. By 1920, after the mass migra- 
tion of the last war period, the proportion of Chicago 
Negroes in manufacturing increased from 3 to 11 percent. 
There were three and one half times as many Negro semi- 
skilled workers in 1920 as in 1910, although they remained 
below the foreign-born group in mass occupational levels, 
and the foreign-born group remained below the native 
hites. By 1930 the Negroes, while still holding the high- 
st relative proportions in unskilled work, had propor- 


born, and about half as many white collar workers. They, 
a turn, were followed by the newest group, the Mexicans, 
who took their places at the bottom. 

In the southern urban areas, the average annual wage 
‘white and Negro) is $865 as compared with $1,219 for 
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nately as many semi-skilled workers as the foreign-| 


workers in other sections. However, the Negro earnings 
represent a differential in the average wages of the South 
amounting approximately to 30 percent. 

In the typical northern industrial city, the average 
weekly wage for Negro male white collar workers in 
1936 was $23; and for female workers, $15.82. The skilled 
Negro male averaged $18.77 and the skilled female, $13.37. 
All these figures are considerably below the level neces- 
ary for a health-and-decency standard of living. 

This economic inadequacy is back of many of the prob- 
lems of education, health, housing, family life, and general 
cultural development. It is reflected in high Negro mor- 
tality rates from tuberculosis, typhoid, pellagra, influenza, 
and childbirth, and also in infant mortality. These rates 
are from two to four times those of whites, and are largely 
controllable. 


Impacts of World War II 


Ir REQUIRES A PROFOUND CRISIS: TO DISTURB THE DEEPEST 
occupational patterns which regulate our national work- 
ing habits. The racial stratification of jobs has been one 
of the national traits. The present war, with its acute de- 
mand for industrial manpower, reveals the real strength 
of the resistance to any change of the pattern of racial 
stratification in occupations. 

Another writer in this issue of Survey Graphic deals in 
detail with these manpower needs, with their effect-on 
training and placement of Negro workers, with the 
danger to the war effort in the present failure to make full 
use of the nation’s potential working strength because of 
undemocratic tradition and prejudice, and with efforts on 
the part of enlightened leaders in government, industry, 
and organized labor to break down discrimination. [See 
page 468.] The present article will deal with wartime em- 
ployment only as it affects the general economic status of 
the Negro. 

The major minority problem of the war to date has 
been one of exchanging critically needed manpower for a 
traditional policy of exclusion. The issue of group com- 
petition unquestionably will arise with the cessation of 
the expanded war program and the return to civilian oc- 
cupations of the millions of able-bodied men now in mili- 
tary service. 

While it is unlikely that all the minority gains in in- 
dustry can be sustained when the pressures are removed, 
the exposure of the Negro workers to new areas and levels 
of industries and skills will leave a deposit of mutual ex- 
perience for white and Negro workers, and new skills 
and economic expectations which undoubtedly will add 
to the ferment of Negro labor. The areas of resistance to 
the Negro worker which, in the present war crisis, con- 
tinue to be maintained are those involving racial segrega- 
tion of workers, the appointment of Negroes to super- 
visory positions over whites and over other Negro workers, 
and the use of recreational facilities. 


All of this has an important bearing upon the future of 
Negro labor. First, Negro workers are being geograph- 
ically distributed where the bulk of the war industries are 
located. In the first monumental plans for war production 
in 1941 the value of defense contracts and project orders 
was $13,287,163,000, and of this total the fourteen southern 
states received about 7 percent, although they had about 
a fourth of the population. This means that the vast bulk 
of these contracts went to states outside the South, and 


these have drawn labor to them. The war contracts were 
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awarded to the older industrial areas where there were 
basic facilities, transportation, and a potential labor force 
reasonably well adapted to industry. For the period June 
1940 to June 1942, 6.3 per cent of the $80,000,000,000 in 
war contracts awarded went to eleven southern states. 
Eight northern and western states received over half the 
awards. This undoubtedly will have permanent effects 
upon the distribution of the Negro population, despite the 
incidence of new industries in the South. 

Further, Negro workers are being exposed, under pres- 
sure, to some measure of training for skills. These skills 
will remain as one of the valuable educational deposits of 
the war and will prove useful in further efforts of Negro 
workers to secure and maintain a footing in industry. 


The Outlook in Southern Agriculture 


THE FUTURE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE NEGRO WORKER IN 
the rural South is bound up with the economic changes of 
the area. Although the South is potentially rich in re- 
sources, the majority of the Negro population shares a 
lowly economic status with fully a fourth of the white 
population. Any change in Negro status anticipates: 


A decrease in the population pressure against the present 
resources of the poorer areas. 

A movement and settlement of Negro and white agricul- 
tural workers, under conditions guaranteeing security of 
tenure and income, in better agricultural areas. 

A further migration of the Negro rural population to urban 
industrial areas, preferably in a wider distribution over the 
United States. 

A reconstruction of agricultural practice in the partially de- 
pleted areas of the Old South. 


The National Resources Planning Board estimates that 
in the ten principal cotton states there are 84,600,000 acres 
of land seriously damaged by erosion. This large volume 
of depleted land in the Old South, together with the lack 
in the past of substantial crop diversification and the high 
population density, is sharply reflected in the meager farm 
incomes of all of the agricultural workers. Southern agri- 
culture could actually prosper with from a fourth to a 
third fewer cotton farms, which are really no longer 
needed because of technological improvements and loss of 
foreign markets. Many of these markets may not return 
in their old volume of demand after the war. 

Sound agricultural strategy dictates an increased em- 
phasis upon dairying and livestock production and upon 
the development of new uses for non-food agricultural 
products. This can aid income, but will require fewer 
agricultural workers. In fact, the section could probably 
spare as many as two million workers from agricultural 
production. Already, the Negro rural population has been 
responding to the pressure of internal changes by moving 
away. In such a movement there are social as well as 
economic values in prospect. A substantial decrease in the 
ratio of Negroes to whites in the southern region would 
undoubtedly relax traditional racial tensions that under 
normal conditions would not change appreciably over 
many decades. Further, the wider geographical distribu- 
tion of Negro workers will increase their political power, 
especially in the states in which there is a wider use of the 
franchise. 

The war has revealed a further fact of importance to 
agriculture in the burden of illiteracy and ill health, from 
which the Negroes in particular have suffered. The great- 
est handicap to adaptability and maximum service to both 


the military and the economic phases of the war program 
has been the low level of education of the population and 
the prevalence of enervating poverty diseases. This lesson 
will be a powerful argument for better schools and for 
government aid and control, without discrimination, in 
providing vocational training and medical care, and in 
planning for new uses of the region’s resources. 

The federal government already has set a pattern for 
essential changes in the regional economy of the South. 
The report of the Southeastern Regional Planning Com- 
mission points out that “there is hardly a current problem 
vexing the farm population for which there is not a cor- 
responding program of governmental action in opera- 
tion.” The more serious problem is that of making pos- 
sible the utilization of these programs by increased educa- 
tion, and by the extension of security of tenure and pride 
of ownership to all farm families, the majority of whom 
are without these benefits. This means for Negro agricul- 
tural workers full and free access to long term credit with 
low interest rates, improved landlord-tenant relations with 
the security of written leases, incorporation into programs 
for cooperative production and marketing, and incorpora- 
tion into the decentralized industries on part time in- 
dustrial employment. 

The present machinery for agricultural planning con- 
sists of county and state agricultural planning committees 
through which the Department of Agriculture operates, at 
least theoretically, in a democratic manner. These agencies, 
together with the National Resources Planning Board and 
the regional post-war planning committees, have great 
strategic value to the future of Negro agricultural work- 
ers. A first step of importance is to include on these basic 
planning boards Negro agricultural workers who, in the 
past, have known little or nothing about program making. 
It will be only a repetition of the shortsightedness of the 
past to regard the Negro workers simply as detached and 
limited auxiliaries of southern agricultural planning. 
Sound regional development demands their full functional 
inclusion as the only real basis for raising the economic 
level of southern agriculture. 


The Outlook in Post-War Industry 


THE PROSPECTS FOR NEGRO WORKERS IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
sphere, as in agriculture, are bound up with the develop- 
ment of post-war industry. There is every indication that 
the nation will not return to the industrial structure of 
1940. The billions invested in war plants alone will be 
wasted unless this capital investment is turned, at least in 
large part, to the manufacture of peacetime requirements. 
It is significant that many of these plants are in new loca- 
tions, foreshadowing a shift of industry from old and 
crowded centers. For the first time there seems a real 
prospect of industrial redistribution that may conceivably 
contribute immeasurably to population stability. 

Officials of the War Manpower Commission have ob- 
served that many Negroes who have moved from the 
South probably will not return because of their experience 
with higher employment and relief standards, better 
schools and less. direct discrimination. The return to 
civilian life will inevitably bring problems both for the 
marginal Negroes and for women workers drawn into 
the emergency program. But undoubtedly there will be, 
as in the last war, a residuum of Negro workers in the 
new industries and on upgraded levels of the old-line jobs. 

Much of the resistance to (Continued on page 555) 
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ON THE WAY UP 


The Negro Outlook Today 


JOHN A. DAVIS 


How Negro youth sees the traditional American leaders of the race, th 
upsurge of new leadership in the Thirties, the opportunities of the revolu 


tionary present, the problems and hopes of the post-war world:—interpretec 


by a professor of political science at Lincoln University. 


To LOOK OUT UPON THE BRAVE NEW WORLD WHICH Is TO 
come for the Negro is an assignment for either a young 
or an audacious man. The Negro has been quickening his 
pace ever since 1932, urged on first by the pinch of 
depression, then by the push of government aid and 
social experiment; here by racial and national aggression, 
there by economic competition and class struggle; and 
now by world war. The young Negro, with the double 
assertiveness of youth and race revolt, has been searching 
out a way—repudiating old leadership, accepting new 
ideas, striking out experimentally in new programs and 
directions. 

All this has come in relays, by decades, and the young 
rebels of the 1930’s are the saddle and dray horses of the 
40’s, confronted by another generation of critical, ques- 
tioning youth. The leadership changes, the race struggle 
goes on. 


New Movements and Men 


In 1933 In WasuincTton, D. C., YoUNG PEOPLE, GOADED TO 
action by joblessness and the new economics, started the 
New Negro Alliance, an intelligently led “buy-where-you- 
can-work” movement. A new weapon in the race struggle, 
they explored the use of consumer power to gain eco- 
nomic objectives, allying their movement with the budding 
CIO. They got jobs—several hundred of them—so their 
tactics were copied by others in Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
New York, Cleveland, Richmond, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
In the midst of it all, the Washington group was re- 
strained from picketing by a court injunction; it took a 
year to win in the U. S. Supreme Court but they won for 
all groups the right to picket on a consumer racial basis. 
About the same time in Washington on a political tack, 
a young man launched the first important Negro adminis- 
trative lobby, the Joint Committee on National Recovery, 
a move that resulted eventually in the National Negro 
Congress. Other young men of this generation went into 
the federal administration as “special advisers” on the 
Negro, seeking to speak for Negro welfare in the New 
Deal programs. Still other intellectuals at Howard Uni- 
versity were wrestling with their problem in terms of 
historical-political thought, several of them  vocifer- 
ously pointing out the Marxist-labor road for American 
Negroes. ~~ | 
- In New York, a young minister deserted the orthodox 
path for practical action, forming the Coordinating Com- 
mittee—a consumer pressure group. Strategic alliances 
were made with liberal elements, the Communist Party, 
the American Labor Party, and the progressive wing of 
the Democratic Party. In Detroit, three young Negroes 
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fought for unionization though opposed by two outstand 
ing Negro clergymen. In Baltimore, a young womar 
started a Young People’s City-Wide Forum, and went or 
to organize the first youth division of the National Asso: 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. Young 
men of both races braved physical violence in the South 
to organize Negro and white tenant farmers in_ the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, the Delta Cooperatives 
and the Sharecroppers’ Union. 

In this period the American Student Union, the Ameri 
can Youth Congress, and the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress began to enlist Negro college students. Regard- 
less of political philosophies, Negro youth was discovering 
the economic and class approaches to the race problem. 
Much communist activity and sympathy was to be ob. 
served among college students particularly. 

Many who were part of this depression ferment are 
accepted leaders now and would be shocked to be con- 
sidered part of a youth movement. Yet in racial activity 
they are of the vintage of 1931 or 1932. Today, instead of 
a group of challenging youth, one will find among these 
men several public national administrators, the secretary 
of the National Negro Congress, the first Negro council- 
man of the city of New York, the recording secretary of 
a United Automobile Workers local, the president of the 
Citizen’s Committee for Justice, several lawyers fighting 
civil rights battles in the courts, several professors, an 
editor, and a number of citizens active in civic affairs. 

Oddly enough, today youth movements among Negroes 
seem to be disappearing at a time when most important. 
Organizations like the NAACP, the YMCA, and the 
YWCA have their youth divisions, and there is a National 
Council of Negro Youth and the Southern Negro Youth 
Conference. But the challenging ferment of 1932 has 
spent itself, and the war crisis has not yet shaped a new 
movement to succeed that led by the “old men” of the 
depression. Yet today’s needs have outgrown yesterday’s 
solutions as a glance at traditional approaches to racial 
problems will show. a 

x 

Race Programs Yesterday and Today 7 
A HALF-GENERATION BACK, THE PENDULUM sWING oF NEcRo 
effort was between the advocacy of equal rights tradition 
and the pragmatic economic approach of Booker Wash- 
ington, the first great racial diplomat. Earlier still, Fred- 
erick Douglass, revered for his anti-slavery efforts, had 
been the great champion of the Negro’s rights. 
_ Accepting the southern caste status, Washington struc 
out for economic independence, obtainable, he thoug 
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within this social structure. By improved skill, industry 
. . ; — 


thrift, and the good will of upper class whites, he hoped 
tO establish a sound economic base for his people. His 
failure, as we look back, was in believing economic inde- 
pendence could be achieved without attacking a racial 
pattern whose end objective was the Negro’s economic 
subordination. Also he erred in not allying the Negro’s 
cause with the labor movement. At the very time he was 
launching his campaign of industrial education, the 
unions were taking steps to exclude Negroes from the 
skilled occupations. 

Booker Washington also founded the National Negro 
Business League in 1900, but the organized promotion of 
Negro business, though persistent since, has been, on the 
whole, an unsuccessful cause. Some success in insurance, 
undertaking, and other lines has been achieved, particu- 
larly where white enterprise has not cared to compete. But 
for large scale business, there were insuperable handicaps. 
Negro banks, for example, existed chiefly as branches of 
larger white banks on which they had to depend for 
investment and other services. The Colored Merchants’ 
Association, organized in 1929 by the National Negro 
Business League, was unable to compete with the great 
chain stores, even though the association practiced coop- 
erative buying and group advertising. Between the lack of 
Jusiness experience and of large business connections, these 
movements were not destined for considerable success. 
Nor at this late date in the development of American 
corporate capitalism are the chances bright for the large 
scale development of Negro business. On the whole, 
Negroes have remained, for the most part, agricultural, 
domestic, and industrial workers. 

Against these economic exclusions, only two other 
remedies were at hand—consumer pressure through “buy- 
where-you-can-work” movements, and a movement to- 
ward labor organization. Both are being tried, and even 
4 third, thought not yet so extensively—the development 
of cooperatives. The boycott procedures of the buy-where- 
you-can-work program were attacked by Marxists and 
aborites as “black fascism” and as “pitting black workers 
against white.” But it was a justifiable blow at-the caste 
estrictions in the economic field; taught the Negro the 
ise of consumer power, which he has only just begun to 
ise; and paved the way for mass pressure techniques on 
wublic legislatures and administrators. Moreover, this 
novement for upgrading toward skilled, semi-skilled, and 
vhite collar employment has now become pro-labor and 
ligned itself with union organization. The movement has 
so brought political gains; and as a result several states 
1ow have laws against discrimination by public em- 
loyers, by public utilities, by holders of public contracts, 
ind even by labor unions. oS. 

W. E. B. DuBois represents an early divergerce from 
he doctrines of Booker T. Washington. He has fought 
or full social and political equality for the Negro. His 
nain battlefront and that of the: NAACP, which he 
elped found, has been the struggle for enfranchisement 
nd for civil rights. He has also emphasized the impor- 
ance of racial dignity and status and has fathered the 
talented tenth” movement to foster Negro talent in 
demic, scientific, and artistic fields as a demonstration 
native ability. 

The civil rights and enfranchisement fight has today 
ecome important to the nation as well as to the Negro, 
it is difficult to deny these rights to a minority and 
eguard them for the majority; witness the poll tax 
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situation in the South. At first, however, the NAACP lost 
sight of the fact that the chance to achieve full civil status 
depends in large measure on alliance with those forces in 
society, such as labor, which are moving in the same 
direction. However, under the present leadership of 
Walter White and Roy Wilkins, it has come to recognize 
that while society is influenced by the law, the courts, 
and public administration, the social-economic texture of 
saciety nevertheless influences these agencies in turn. The 
association now sees that a campaign for civil rights and 
enfranchisement cannot be won solely by fighting in the 
courts—it is also a social and political struggle. 


NEGRO LEADERSHIP HAS INCREASINGLY BECOME LABOR CON- 
scious. Negro labor leaders, however, while insisting that 
the future of the Negro as a worker lies with the Ameri- 
can labor movement, fully realize organized labor’s racial 
shortcomings and crusade against them. Such leaders as 
A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters; Ferdinand C. Smith, secretary of 
the National Maritime Union; Frank Crosswaith, general 
organizer for the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union; and William S. Townsend, president of the 
United Transport Service Employes of America—all 
agitate the race question within the labor movement. In 
the war industries, the CIO is doing such excellent work 
on the Negro’s behalf that faith in labor as a force for 
racial justice is encouraged. 

The National Urban League has developed a program 
to meet the need of the Negro for industrial employment 
by seeking the good will of both employers and unions. 
At one time, some of the branch leagues, job-eager, were 
guilty of dangerous anti-union practices, but these no 
longer appear and, on the whole, this agency is now 
doing effective work on behalf of urban Negroes. The 
fact that in many places its program has neglected urban 
problems other than employment, was recognized by the 
league’s recent national conference. 

A further important stream of Negro thought has been 
concerned with Negro contributions to American culture 
as Negroes and as Americans. The approach has helped . 
gain recognition for the Negro in many quarters. Alain 
Locke of Howard University is associated with this 
movement, although he never has propounded it or any 
single approach as the “one way out” for the Negro. 

Assistance from philanthropic foundations has been 
extremely important in improving the condition of the 
Negro. They have spent heavily to offset the handicaps 
of Negro education in the South, but could do little to 
challenge the pattern of segregation there. The General 
Education Board and the Julius Rosenwald Fund have 
also made grants to white institutions and scholars for 
the development of educational work and social sciences 
related to the Negro. The Rosenwald Fund has spon- 
sored not only southern Negro higher, secondary, and 
elementary education, but Negro housing and health 
projects in the North as well. Its president, Edwin R. 
Embree, has pressed for the integration of Negro students 
and teachers in northern colleges and universities, and he 
was among the first to recognize the implications for this 
country of international problems of color. Now the 
colored people of America are confronted by the gloomy 
prospect of the liquidation of the General Education 
Board and the Rosenwald Fund; which raises the ques- 
tion when will government—state and national, take over. 
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From the National Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax 


The National Negro Congress set out to develop a 
collective approach to the problems of the Negro by all 
organizations including labor. Its first meeting in Chicago 
in 1936 was truly representative. However, Lester Granger 
of the National Urban League, noting its inadequate 
financing, warned the Congress that its capture by a 
faction or political party would ruin its coordinative func- 
tion. In 1940, its president resigned on the grounds that 
the Communist Party had gained control, although the 
actual split was over the issue of proposed afhliation with 
John L. Lewis’s Labor Non-Partisan League. The con- 
gress has never been able to resume its initial role of 
coordinating Negro organizations and leaders, despite the 
increasing need for this today. 


The Negro’s Predicament 


LEADERSHIP, ATTACKING THESE PROBLEMS ON SEVERAL FRONTS, 
has made great gains, but without total success on any. 
Primarily responsible is the situation itself under which 
for generations the Negro American has lived and still 
lives. Performance must always be judged in the light of 
its handicaps. 

Particularly is the caste system undermining both the 
morale and the progress of Negro youth today. An elabo- 
rate series of studies and reports by the American Youth 
Commission have made that clear. The frustrations which 
colored young people meet lead to misdirected and often 
criminal aggression, on the one hand; and to abject 
submission, boredom or irresponsibility on the other. 
Exclusion and defeat produce the buffoon, the clown, and 
the boisterous good-for-nothing. Many little. “Bigger 
Thomases” walk the streets of Harlem as “muggers” now. 

Basically it is the lack of economic opportunity which 
remains the Negro’s most serious problem, causing the 
disintegration of his family life, the frustration and 
warping of his youth, and contributing to his high crime 


rate. The Negro has consistently formed a proportionately _ 


high percentage of relief clients throughout the country. 
Even today he furnishes approximately 20 percent of the 
relief load, because war industry still prefers white labor. 


_A study of the Bureau of Employment Security revealed, 
_ September 1941, that 51 percent of all war openings in- 


vestigated were barred to Negroes because of race. Most 
Negroes work as domestics, industrial laborers, farm 
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laborers, sharecroppers, tenant’ farmers. Moreover 
the security afforded by unemployment insurance 
old age and survivor’s insurance does not extend t 
agricultural and household occupations. 

The discrimination against Negroes in war 1n 
dustry, and the government’s role in combating 11 
through the Fair Employment Practices Commit 
tee and the Negro Manpower service, are described 
elsewhere in this issue (see page 468). The same 
writer tells the grim story of anti-Negro attitude: 
and practices in certain areas of organized labor, 
and the crusade on behalf of democratic principles 
within the unions carried on by enlightened labor 
leadership, which otherwise would be included 
here. 

Nothing is more serious for the colored people 
in America than disfranchisement and the denial 
of civil rights and protection in the southern states. 
Disfranchisement in the South is achieved by the 
poll tax, by intimidation at registration, by the 
unequal administration of illiteracy tests and, most 
effectively, by the white Democratic primary. The 
Supreme Court (Grovey v. Townsend) has legalized the 
latter and Negroes vote in the Democratic primaries only 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, and a few counties in Virginia 
and North Carolina. 

The new Soldier Vote Act eliminates both poll tax and 
registration restrictions. What this will mean depends 
much upon the effectiveness of Negro leadership, the 
thoroughness with which Negro soldiers are informed of 
their rights and proper procedures under the law. The 
obstacle of the white Democratic primary remains, but 
some hope can be seen in the Supreme Court’s decision 
(U. S. v. Patrick B. Classic), where Mr. Justice Stone 
ruled that fraud in a Democratic primary jeopardized the 
only effective vote of a citizen in Louisiana. The NAACP 
has another Texas primary case pending in the federal 
courts. 

The denial of civil rights to Negroes is being fought 
ably by the NAACP and others where constitutional 
questions are involved. But far too many northern states 
are still without civil rights laws and, even where they 
exist, they are inadequately enforced. Police brutality 
against Negroes is also a common occurrence. The terror 
of lynching remains as a pack method of enforcing the 
caste system, and present possibilities for a federal anti- 
lynching law seem remote. There have been five lynch- 
ings already this year. Three occurred in Mississippi in 
one October week, two of the victims fourteen-year-old 
boys. Legal segregation is still the policy of the South, 
and in the North and West social segregation exists, often 
in open violation of state laws. | 

Numerous inequalities, at the present time, especially 
harass the Negro’s desire for social participation as an 
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_American. Many services in the army are closed to 


Negroes and except for officer training, complete segrega- 
tion is followed. The navy and marine corps have col 

bars, not only as to service but also as to rank. The Rec 
Cross segregates the Negro’s blood even though the sam 
organization was forced to turn to a Negro scientist tc 
perfect the separation and handling of blood plasma. TI 
Negro is badly in need of housing, health, and s 
services. The constant brutality of police and citi 
against Negro soldiers is an ever-present reminder t 
increased status in American society is not necessaril 


gained by fighting and, if need be, dying for one’s coun- 
try. With equality of sacrifice demanded of him, it is to 
be expected that Negro leaders and organization should 
rise to challenge injustice in these times. 

The March on Washington was a specific pressure 
tactic for the urgent objective of ending discrimination in 
defense industry. The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, established to enforce this order, was only one of 
its gains. Many states hastened to pass laws along similar 
lines. Since then, the movement has held mass meetings 
in important centers where Negroes vote, notably New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis. It has also broad- 
ened its program, including in its eight points some 
concerned with ultimate ends. These are not all steps 
which specific administrators, or politicians, or even the 
executive can accomplish. But A. Philip Randolph inter- 
prets the present period as being as revolutionary on the 
race question as was the Civil War, and’ the course of 
world events may prove him right. 

Walter White of the NAACP, at the Madison Square 
Garden March on Washington Mass Meeting in June, 
1942, rudely awakened many who had put complete faith 
in the liberalism of the New Deal. A review of the 
chairmanship and composition of every important con- 
gressional committee revealed the predominance and 
control of anti-Negro and anti-liberal southern Democrats. 
Mr. White emphasized that because of the seniority rule, 
the South gains the chairmanship of most legislative com- 
mittees whenever the Democrats are in power. Despite 
the fact that many Negroes were disheartened by the 
speech, it indicated not defeatism, but another impending 
shift in politics should the Republican Party show a 
militant concern with civil and economic rights. 


The Public Pulse of the Negro Today 


In May 1942, Lrincotn UNIvERsITY CALLED A CONFERENCE 
on the Status of the Negro in a Fighting Democracy, 
attended by white and Negro leaders. It attempted to 
chart the demands and strategies of the Negro on the 
subjects of the armed forces; economic, civic, and political 
participation; propaganda and public relations. It also 
emphasized the Negro’s stake in world organization and 
in the causes of India and China. 

The 33rd annual convention of the NAACP, at Los 
Angeles, also identified the Negro’s cause with that of all 
the colored peoples of the world; in addition, it launched 
at Hollywood, with the help of Wendell Willkie, an im- 
portant move for a more honest and representative 
‘portrayal of the Negro in America’s most popular public 
vehicle—the commercial movies. Some headway has al- 
ready been made in this. 

_ The Seminar on American Racialism of the American 
Missionary Association, held early in 1942, resulted in 
ome new proposals. Most significant was Edwin R. 
Embree’s proposal to consider the race problem primarily 
on a worldwide basis. It was also suggested by Hortense 
Powdermaker that much could be achieved toward the 
limination of race prejudice if the basic principles of 
anthropology were taught in the secondary schools. 
Other conferences, that of the Council on African 
Affairs, Labor Salutes the Armed Forces, both held in 
New York City, the Trade Union and Negro People 
Victory Conference, the Negro Labor Victory Committee, 
e Southern Negro Youth Conference, have been demon- 
ations of the identification of the Negro’s cause either 


with progressive or radical movements. The communist 
groups, while pursuing an unremitting fight for Negro 
rights in unions and other organizations they dominate, 
have refrained from embarrassing either the Administra- 
tion or the war effort. They have been quick to herald 
any Negro gains through state or federal administration. 
Thus a reporter for The Daily Worker said to the writer: 
“The Negro people do not understand what their stake in 
his war is and what the victory of Nazism would mean 
to them. We want to show them that something is being 
done, that there is a promise.” 

The conferences and organization meetings of the 
Negro in 1942 have all emphasized the loyalty of the 
Negro to the United States in spite of the denial of full 
citizenship. On the whole, the Negro has taken high 
ground and has made his demands in terms of the Rights 
of Man, the Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 
stitution. 

An analysis of all the many demands made during the 
current year revealed that the following were urged 
repeatedly. They might be regarded as the present profile 
of Negro hopes and expectations: 


1. A federal anti-poll tax law. 
2. A federal anti-lynching law. 
3. Negro representation on the policy-making level in fede- 
(Continued on page 562) 


ral administration. 


Postscript on the Blood Controversy 
During the controversy raised first by the rejection of 
Negro blood donations and then by the humiliating com- 
promise of their arbitrary segregation on admittedly un- 
scientific grounds,* a Negro medical scientist was in charge 
of the experimental perfecting of techniques by which these 
blood transfusions were being made safer and more prac- 
tically transportable for the use of our own and the British 
armies, 

Dr. Charles R, Drew, professor of surgery at Howard 
University Medical School, rated “a recognized authority 
on the subject of blood preservation and blood substitutes,” 
was called by the Medical Control Board of the Blood 
Transfusion Betterment Society to come to New York to 
take charge of the solution of technical difficulties in “the 
bacteriological and toxicity control” of blood plasma. He 
was the unanimous choice of the board as “the best 
qualified of anyone we know to act in this important 
development.” According to an official report, he helped 
solve “major troubles.” Co-author with Dr. John Scudder 
and others of a dozen papers on blood preservation be- 
tween 1938-40, Dr. Drew was successively medical super- 
visor, Blood Plasma Division, Blood Transfusion Associ- 
ation of New York, in charge of collection of blood plasma 
in the U. S. A. for the British Red Cross and the use of 
the British Army in 1941, and 1941-42, director Red Cross 
Blood Bank, New York City, and assistant director of 
Blood Procurement for the National Research Council, in 
charge of collection of blood for the use of the U. S. Army 
and Navy. 5 


*Human blood, according to statements of the American 
Medical Association and other authorities, “differs in type” 
but “the presence of any particular blood group or type is 
not peculiar to any race.” “Serological tests have failed 
to differentiate the bloods of different races so far as the 
human species is concerned,” and “there is nothing to 
contra-indicate the use of bloods of one race as a means 
of therapy for another when certain well-defined technical 
procedures of blood-type selection are carried out.” 
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The data here given should be taken only as a rough attempt to 
break down the world population into groups of similar racial and 
religious structure. At best, world figures are only estimates; the 
total is something over two billion people. There is no census in 
many areas; in others the bias of the dominant group affects the 
figures given out. 

The requirements of this particular presentation made it neces- 
sary to take some liberties in definition. For example, white is 
used of whites of European descent; all the peoples of Asia Minor, 
India, and North Africa are here classified as brown. In the key 
to the map above, varying is used to designate areas of the world 
of 1939 that were color-neutral, since the race of the dominant 
element played no political role. Figures for religious groups are 
always subject to “interpretation.”” How determine the number of 
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The Challenge of Color 


ADOLF A. BERLE, Jr. 


Here are offered “certain general denominators” for solving worldwide 


problems of race prejudice and discrimination, taking account of the 


difficult truth that “we cannot create individual attitudes by any save 


spiritual processes”:—by an Assistant Secretary of State. 


THE ISSUE OF COLOR AS WE KNOW IT WAS FIRST RAISED IN 
the social scheme of things by the emergence of Christian- 
ity. In the revelation of St. Peter at Joppa all races were 
declared of equal standing: “Whom God hath cleansed, 
call not thou common or unclean” was the first universal 
statement of the doctrine of equality in terms of race. 


As a world issue today, color intersects almost every type 
of problem raised by modern civilization: 


The problem of world politics: from time immemorial, 
some nations have attempted to build, maintain or attack em- 
pires on color lines. 

The problem of social life: Can different folkways live side 
by side, or must one prevail and another go under? 

The problem of economics: What relation can be estab- 
lished between economic groups which are temporarily at 
least more aggressive and effective, and those which are, for 
the time being, less able to assert themselves? 

The problem of morals: What attitude should individuals 
of different color adopt towards each other, given the deep 


human instincts of certain groups to preserve their racial in- 
tegrity? 


The list could be expanded. An issue which thus in- 
volves at once the life of empires and of industries, the life 
of civilizations and of individuals, must be approached 
gravely—and with infinite thought. 

The present world struggle, as Alain Locke suggests, 
comes squarely into this huge complex. Hitler and his Jap- 
anese imitators have their own solution for the issue of 
color—a solution which excludes all other solutions by 
sheer and brutal simplicity. The German scheme classifies 
humanity, of course placing the Germans at the top as a 
“Master Race,” and runs through the list of increasing 
heaviness of bondage until it reaches the Negroes to whom 
the Nazis assign the role of pack animals. Perhaps lower 
than brutes, since the Nazi habit of mind through some 
curious guilt-complex toys with ideas of kindness to ani- 
mals while it sets up a cult of calculated brutality towards 
human beings. The Japanese theory is not materially dif- 
ferent, though the list of priorities in slavery differs con- 
siderably.” . 

Unless both the Nazi and the Japanese theories are de- 
cisively smashed, and a free world is established, the issue 
of “color” will reduce itself quite simply into assigning 
to each color the kind and quality of servitude most con- 
venient to the “Master Race”; and into working out meth- 
ods of bondage calculated to keep these unhappy people 
in that place as long as force will permit. 

But a free world must steadily, seriously, and progres- 
sively meet and solve the various problems along the road 
toward the brotherhood of all races. | 
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II. 


LET Us BEGIN BY BLUNTLY RECOGNIZING THAT, THE PROBLEMS 
of color will never be solved by purely political or econom- 
ic measures. Such measures can assist. But at best they can- 
not do more than effect a recognition of social and moral 
attitudes which have been generally accepted. Human and 
social values cannot be imposed by legislation or treaty. 

The core of this question lies in a tenacious common 
emotional attitude, more or less universally held within 
most race groups of different color. This is the attitude 
of “kind” which manifests itself when peoples of one col- 
or try to maintain that color more or less unchanged. 
Some groups are happily without it. There is no use in 
arguing about this emotion; where it exists at all, it is 
rooted deeply. Yet acceptance of it need not be a-barrier to 
progressive and civilized solutions. Between men of dif- 
ferent color there can be, and often is, the highest regard, 
the greatest cooperation and the completest of give-and- 
take on a basis of equality, despite the fact that both gene- 
rally do not wish to marry into the opposite race and to 
have children of mixed blood and inheritance. 

From this tolerance of accepted difference which is hon- 
est and real, there has grown up a long series of dis- 
criminations too often justified as means of “defense of 
the race,” which are wholly false. For one color to deny 
equal education and opportunity to other races on the 
ground that it is “defending” its integrity, is, of course, 
plainly absurd. If race purity can only be kept up by dis- 
crimination in contact, in education, in economic oppor- 
tunity, then the doctrine is so weak that it cannot be taken 
seriously. The distinction lies between frank and honor- 
able recognition of race differences, and the quite different 
idea of “race discrimination.” Perhaps nothing in Abraham 
Lincoln’s intellectual history is more significant than his 
development of this distinction. He argued for elimination 
of slavery, for political equality, while insisting that fur- 
ther progress must be a matter of individual choice, rest- 
ing on the social instincts of the two peoples. 

Conversely, the claim sometimes advanced by extrem- 
ists of any race, that they are entitled to enter fully into 
the most intimate life of a different race group lest they 
be “discriminated against,” has always seemed to this 
writer to destroy itself. When one race insists that it is 
“discriminated against” because it is not accepted into the 
most complete intimacy with another, the claim is, really, 


the most deadly acceptance of the doctrine that the other 


race is “superior”— else the claim would not be advanced. 

In any case, there is enough, and more than enough, to 
do in the vast field of common cooperation among human 
beings as citizens, neighbors, friends and representatives 
of political groups and nations. If in our time we can solve 


the problems arising in these fields, perhaps the problem 
of whether color groups should mix can safely be left to 
the future and the good sense of the race groups involved. 
For one thing, we have very little definitive scientific 
knowledge about race differences. Some, like the late 
Mary Austin, contend that inherent in certain color groups 
there are profound ineradicable traits. Others believe very 
sincerely that the differences tend to be relatively super- 
ficial, and that they can be solved in a few generations by 
change of environment. Until we know more about this, 
it is useless to talk either of race superiority, or of the 
peril arising from the crossing of color lines. 

The problem of race integrity must be left ultimately to 
the wish of the peoples involved. These wishes will, to 
some extent, be reflected in their social customs. I hold 
that such wishes and customs need offer no bar to tackling 
the greater problem involved under democracy, namely, 
that of offering to each race opportunity to develop itself, 
through its own efforts, to the fullest extent of its capacity. 


III. 


No NATION, AND NO GROUP OF NATIONS, HAS EVER ATTEMPTED 
to deal with the question of “color” as a general proposi- 
tion. This is natural, because, fortunately, no nation is 
faced with all. problems of color at once. What do occur 
are national problems occasioned by the meeting in one 
area of one or more races of different color. 

In modern history, three main avenues of enlightened 
approach have been tried out: 


1. That of protecting the civilization and customs of a race 
of different color within the national domain—defending 
tts culture and habits from invasion or corrosion by out- 
side forces. 

This was best exemplified by the code developed in the 

great days of the Spanish Empire when Charles V and 
later Philip II put together a series of laws designed to 
support and maintain the Indian civilization in the Ameri- 
cas. Thus, laws were made granting to the village Indians 
four leagues of land about their pueblos, and prohibiting 
the intrusion of white men within these limits—an excep- 
tion being made in the case of priest and sacristan. This 
Was an attempt to make an enlightened and humane de- 
cision. The measure was far more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, but it had some very important 
results. Because of these laws, much of the Indian life in 
Mexico is still intact. By reason of the rights thus created, 
which are perpetuated to some extent in the southwest 
part of the United States, it has been possible in our day 
to defend the lands of the New Mexican pueblos. John 
Collier, in his dealings as U. S. Indian Commissioner, has 
largely applied the doctrine in endeavoring to defend In- 
dian civilization from destruction by the singularly per- 
Vasive economic civilization with which white men have 
surrounded it. And in dealing with the native life of 
Greenland, the Danes have followed a similar policy. 
_ This first approach—which rests of course on the frank- 
est recognition of difference, accompanied by a solid 
respect for the values inherent in preserving other civiliza- 
tions—is one great avenue to the main problem. 


a : 

2. That of gradual and accepted amalgamation, some- 
imes limited, occasionally unlimited. 

An outstanding exponent of this policy is modern Mex- 

, which is predominantly Indian by race and is proud 
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of it. Accepting the race differences which exist, Mexican 
doctrine nevertheless sees a value in the blending of cer- 
tain races, and especially in the blending of their tradi- 
tions, their aptitudes, and their culture. One result has 
been to bring into the world of the arts a splendid current 
which otherwise might have been lost to modern life. 


3, That of co-existence of groups of different color, on a 
basis of non-discrimination. 

This, in the main, was Lincoln’s policy. It is the ap- 
proach which we follow today, too often haltingly and 
without sufficient emphasis, in the United States. A con- 
sequence of the slave system in this country before the 
60’s had been the destruction of purely Negro forms of 
organization. It followed that when the Negro slaves were 
freed, there could have been no alternative conception 
save that of accepting every Negro as a member of the 
American body politic and of granting to him the fullest 
opportunity to develop to his full capacity, unhindered by 
race prejudice or by artificial barriers. We have made 
some slight progress toward realizing that conception. The 
progress is not satisfactory. Yet the job can be done. 

There are variants in the New World of these three 
methods—based on particular national situations. One is 
the little known experiment of Haitian nationality which 
was a by-product of the French Revolution. Brought 
about by the genius of Toussaint L’Ouverture it contem- 
plates the co-existence of a Negro group, developing its 
own national institutions; learning through its own mis- 
takes; fulfilling its own capacity and destiny. 

Elsewhere, the colonial policy of some countries has 
been adapted to give groups of a particular color, experi- 
ence in the modern methods of government and economic 
life which Western white civilization has made dominant 
throughout the world—this with a view to setting them 
up as autonomous if not independent units. 

These are adaptations, in the national field, of co-exist- 
ence, somewhat as we conceive it individually in the 
United States. Here our stated ideal is a Negro as an 
American citizen, with the same rights and equipment and 
attack on life as any other American citizen. Translated 
into the family of nations, the ideal is of a free govern- 
ment, as in Haiti, or of an autonomous group which has 
proved its capacity to work the institutions of modern col- 
lective life. 

There are of course other variants; but these will serve 
as illustrations. 

When we pass from the field of these three approaches 
we slide over the edge of the conceptions of free peoples 
and of enlightened civilization, and enter the darkening 
shadow of variants of the theory of the “Master Race.” 
From there down, we slip into policies for dealing with 
groups of other colors by a “dominant” race, running all 
the way from the conception of the “benevolent master” 
to the conception of sheer exploited animal slavery. 


IV. 


BECAUSE EACH NATION—AND FOR THAT MATTER, EACH RACE 
group—must find its own way and its own approach 
within the range of free solutions, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to make generalizations. Because we cannot cre- 
ate individual attitudes by any save spiritual processes— 
and political government has not been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in handling spiritual forces—no single solution can 
be dreamed of, nor is it easy to find a common method of 
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action. Because race prejudice and race discrimination are 
not the property of any one color group—witness the sys- 
tematized race discriminations in parts of Asia by various 
groups—there is hardly even a common background. 

Nevertheless, certain general denominators can be 
worked out of the vast and disparate pattern. 

So far as history shows, no color group has ever de- 
veloped itself through the processes of servitude to a dif 
ferent color group. It seems to me equally clear, as one 
reads the long record, that no attempt at domination over 
a group of another color has ever failed, ultimately, to 
weaken the self-proclaimed “superior” race. 

This seems to be true even in the field of economic 
efficiency. Here Western white civilization claims to be far 
ahead, yet such gains are imperiled by the proximity of an 
exploited subject race of a different color. Brazil has been 
notably successful in avoiding the pitfall of the dominant- 
versus-subject-race-relationship. Brazil has been steadily 
strengthening its national life in contrast with other 
countries insisting on the “subject color” relationship. 

If these observations are accurate, the first solid conclu- 
sion must be acceptance of the principle that in political 
and economic relationships there must be unreserved rec- 
ognition of the freedom of all color groups. 

Having that freedom, the group as a whole, or any in- 
dividual as a man, may succeed or may fail, as do all men, 
groups, and races. But safety for race groups of all colors 
(whites emphatically included) lies in so arranging mat- 
ters that the success or the failure of any group shall de- 
pend on its own capacity and ability. Success cannot be 
handed to any man or any race group by any known 
process of politics or economics. But barriers to success 
can be removed to liberate innate capacity and give oppor- 
tunities for development—individual, national, racial. 

As in all human relations, any such principle has to be 
carried out with due regard for the rights and desires of 
those of other colors—for this is a very crowded world. A 
race group, in developing its own institutions, cannot be 
allowed to run amok to the danger of its neighbors, on a 
large scale or small. The Nazi Volk is precisely such a 
race group, running very badly amok now. 

Finally, there must be clear appreciation of the fact that, 
at any given time or place, among color groups as among 
individuals, some particular group may be the stronger— 
whether through great numbers or because it can use 
arms, machinery or ideas. There must, consequently, be 
self-imposed limitations on such color groups. In every 
community there are men who are stronger or more cap- 
able or more cunning than their neighbors; and it is the 
part of society to see that the community as a whole, and 
these men as a matter of their own moral life, recognize 
that this strength or capacity or cunning must not be used 
to oppress their fellows. So also with races. 

Application of this principle calls for an infinite degree 
of self-examination; for one race can oppress another by 
using currents of economics as easily as it can by using 
force of arms. A peon can be coerced by a company which 
dangles before him a few dollars and entraps him into a 
life from which he cannot escape. The process enslaves 
him subtly but no less surely than that of the slave traders 
who foraged “black ivory” with a gun. 

International civilization, like national life, depends on 
the acceptance by the strong of self-imposed, self-denying 
ordinances protecting the less strong from oppression. At 
long last, history will point the moral: The strong race 


which most rigidly disciplines itself in these matters main 
tains its strength better and longer than those whose op 
pression of others sets up processes of social disintegratior 
within themselves. 
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No ONE WHO HAS REFLECTED ON PROBLEMS OF COLOR CAN 
escape a sense of his own inadequacy. He can only hop 
that this will translate itself into humility. The problem: 
even in national life are vast. As air, electricity, far-flung 
armies, and the gathering of nations bring the world inte 
direct international contact, these national problems are 
aggregated into a range of human and social issues whick 
stagger imagination. 

There are no easy answers. There is no simple solution 
which decent men will accept. But there is no refuge 
from an attempt at understanding. One has to be guided 
by fundamental principles. 

These principles appear to be age-old: great freedom. 
enlightened by great tolerance and disciplined by great 
self-restraint, great love. 

After the capture of Bataan, an American prisoner was 
herded through the streets of Manila by Japanese soldiers. 
During a delay in the march he tried to bind to his 
bloody feet a pair of shoes which were worn to useless 
fragments. A Filipino civilian came up, took off his own 
shoes and offered them to the prisoner. 

“T can’t let you do that,” said the soldier. “You'll need 
them.” 

“Por favor—please,” said the Filipino. And exchanging 
his own shoes for the fragments of the American prison- 
er’s, walked away. 

These were strangers, of different race and color. They 
had solved the problem. As an illustration of personal ad- 
justment, the incident itself has poignant appeal. 

But it should be remembered that this was the climax 
of four decades of work on an infinite number of fronts. 
In this swift recognition of equality was crystallized the 
work of the men who fought imperialism at the close of 
the Spanish War; the pledge demanded and given, that 
the Philippine Islands were destined to be not exploited 
colonies, but a free nation; the policy of making education 
available without discrimination of race; the patient work 
of teachers; the struggle against manifestations of oppres. 
sion; the steady admission of capable people to the fullest 
rewards of capacity. 

These plans and policies, carried out often in discour- 
agement, and sometimes under great difficulties, by the 
joint effort of Americans and Filipinos, and supported 
by the steady current of public opinion, -culminated in 
the recognition of Philippine independence—an independ- 
ence about to become complete when the Japanese armies 
landed on Luzon. Let it be remembered by skeptics that 
white men were cooperating in the freedom of a race of 
different color, at the time when Japanese were enslaving 
all races within their reach, save theif own. ‘ 

I am convinced that the personal adjustments of in 
viduals of different color express the sum of social rel: 
tionships which have been pounded out by long and ofte: 
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_ unrecognized work. As economic differences between the 
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colors are leveled out, economic fears diminish. As reco 
nition is made to correspond to capacity and worth, tl 
complexes of inferiority and insecurity vanish. As equa 
meet, the insoluble problems of yesterday become t 
manageable tasks of human relationship. 
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A leader of the people’s revolution. The Mexican panel of Orozco’s fresco on World Brotherhood 


Mexico’s Demonstration of Democracy 


EZEQUIEL PADILLA 


Thanks to the new attitude toward the Indian and the Mestizo, the 


“violent contrasts” between “‘hereditary wealth and an equally hereditary 


poverty” are on their way out. Back of this finding by the International 


Labor Office lies the whole epic story of the “recapture of social rights” :— 


interpreted by Mexico’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


IF ONE WISHES TO REALIZE THE TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
Mexico’s democratic system one must first of all bear in 
mind that our country was less fortunate than the United 
States. The American Union was settled by men who 
had drunk at the founts of English freedom. Many of 
them were deeply religious in spirit, and came in search 
of a land where they could practice their own beliefs, free 
from the hindrances imposed in their native country. 
That being so, when they set foot on the northern 
fringe of the New World the communities founded by 
them were patterns of the purest democracy. The methods 
f government established in the early townships set up in 
New England doubtless constituted the germ of the 
esent mighty American commonwealth. The manner in 
hich those English settlers organized in their new and 
rowing communities the system of responsibility of of- 
als, and above all the paramount rule of the people’s 
semblies, is a splendid example. . 

Besides, those who achieved independence were men of 
1¢ highest standing. Such founders of the American 


Union as Jefferson, Hamilton, Jay, Madison, were greatly 
admired not only in the colonial domain but in England 
itself. Some of them were experts in English constitutional 
law. This is why the American Constitution has been 
described rightly as one of the most brilliant manifesta- 
tions of human intelligence. 

One consequence of this was that the United States, 
from its earliest steps as an independent nation, found it- 
self provided with a system, a democratic procedure 
which, being based on the experience of several centuries, 
amply ensured true self-government for England’s former 
colonies. This is evidenced by the fact that the slave-hold- 
ing system grounded in the South was never able to exer- 
cise effective influence on the governmental structure of 
our neighboring republic. 


Mexico’s Undemocratic Start 


WHAT HAPPENED IN MExIco STANDS OUT IN STRIKING CON- 
trast with that truly privileged situation. The Con- 
quistadors, led by Cortez, may have shown some few 
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good qualities, but love of liberty was never one of them. 
This conception was shut out of New Spain from the 
very outset. They came in search of wealth. They were 
possessed by greed and the intention of reducing all the 
aborigines to slavery. The words of one of the last viceroys, 
the Marques de Croix, are notorious: “It is desirable that 
the vassals of the Great Monarch who sits on the Throne 
of Spain know once for all that they were born to hold 
their tongues and obey, and not discuss nor express any 
opinion on the high affairs of State.” 


The so-called encomiendas consisted in allotting to in- 
dividual Spaniards not only hereditary tracts of land but 
also feudal sovereignty over great bodies of Indians, who 
were forced to work in the fields or mines for their 
masters. The system of oppression and tyranny set up by 
the new lords of the Aztec Empire was thus institu- 
tionalized. It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that 
under Spain the people of Mexico, so shackled, never had 
the opportunity to learn what liberty was or how to use 
it. When independence came, it found them sunk in utter 
social acquiescence and political unpreparedness. 

Hidalgo and several of his comrades who led the move- 
ment for independence, it is true, had read Montesquieu 
and the Encyclopedists. Not one of those leaders, however, 
had in mind any sound and practical method of procedure 
that could have served as an enduring foundation for 
democracy. From this lack came their fumbling attempts, 
such exotic importations as Iturbide’s short-lived Empire, 
periodic throwbacks to absolutism and the never-ending 
struggle between advanced doctrinnaire ideas which could 
not assume concrete form, and the despotic spirit of the 
times. That whole period was filled with disorder, coups- 
d'etat and thinly disguised anarchy in which the national 
pendulum swung back and forth between federalism and 
centralism. The advocates of change had also to fight 
ceaselessly against the opposition, either open or veiled ac- 
cording to circumstances, of the Church, which made 
every effort to retain her former privileged position, one 
which was so incompatible with a democratic state. 


It was not until the Constitution of 1857 was enacted, 
that an organized doctrine was for the first time evolved 
with effective guarantees of liberty and self-government 
by the people. Then real champions of democracy like 
Otero and Arriaga could arise to establish democracy upon 
the firm basis of this Magna Charta of liberation, with 
its declarations of the Rights of Man and its guarantees 
of political rights as the bulwark of a democratic system. 
From that time on the struggle consisted in bringing this 
democracy to pass. For democracy cannot live as long as 
there are elements incompatible with its exercise, elements 
that I may describe as its “irreconcilable enemies.” 

Just as in the United States, it was impossible to speak 
of real democracy as long as slavery existed—its abolition 
followed one of the bloodiest civil wars ever fought— 
so in Mexico it became necessary to destroy the founda- 
tions of three of those “irreconcilables” that made impos- 
sible the building up of a true democratic State. These 
were first, clericalism, which upheld the economic domi- 
nation of the Church and its interference in the nation’s 
political affairs; second, the system of-land ownership, 
which permitted so unfair a distribution that the owners 
of big haciendas controlled the whole agricultural economy 
of the nation. The third was militarism, which exposed 
governments to revolts and coups staged by high army 
officers, and placed the lives ot peaceful citizens at the 
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mercy of these men. This is why in sweeping these three 
obstacles from the path of the nation’s institutional evolu- 
tion, the work of the three revolutionary governments has 
been of such enormous benefit to the life of the nation. 


Church Reform 


To REALIZE THE BOLDNESS OF THE MEASURES ADOPTED BY 
the framers of the Constitution with respect to the Church, 
one must take into account the state of mind of the masses 
of that day. They were the victims of a fanaticism that 
confused priests with religion itself, and the properties of 
monasteries, convents and bishops with the essence of 
Divinity. This is why the action taken pursuant to con- 
stitutional provisions to put an end to clericalism, ranks 
among the most important developments in the history of 
Mexico. The clergy had become the biggest landowners 
in the nation. Secularization of their enormous properties 
marked the beginning of Mexico’s economic redemption. 
In this we may discern one of the main factors that was, 
later on, to promote industry and commerce. 


Agrarian Reform 


OF sIMILAR IMPORTANCE IS THE AGRARIAN REFORM INITIATED 
by various laws and decrees enacted during the course of 
the revolutionary struggle of our present century. These 
attained constitutional status and sanction in the Magna 
Charta of 1917, now in force, the 27th Article of which 
lays down the fundamental principles for restitution of 
grants of lands and waters to the peasant masses. 

At the present time it may be said that this reform 
is drawing close to its ultimate goal. Over twenty-five 
million hectares (sixty-three million acres) have been dis- 
tributed, either in the form of ejtdos or communal lands— 
for which we find a precedent in the calpulli of pre- 
Hispanic days—or as small individual holdings. This con- 
siderable area amounts to almost a fourth of the total of 
Mexico’s arable acreage. About a million and a half peas- 
ants, representing almost half of Mexico’s farming popula- 
tion, have thus been given lands. To facilitate the cultiva- 
tion of this soil by a rural population, largely without the 
economic means essential to work it efficiently, the Na- 
tional Bank of Ejidal Credit has been established, with 
many regional branches. 

On the results of agrarian reform in Mexico, a well- 
documented study made by the International Labor Office 
of the League of Nations, in 1937, had this to say: 


Both as producers and consumers, the new owners of lands 
are little by little beginning to constitute a new kind of rural 
society. In it they are called upon to occupy a position that 
will enable them to fulfil the ambitions of their individual 
destinies more freely, as well as to become useful and bene- 
ficial members of the community as a whole. Hired help has 
ceased to play a dominant part in the agricultural life. Eman- 
cipation of the peon has been accomplished in large measure 
by an evolutionary process which, all told, has been very 
rapid. 

The violent contrasts formerly existing between hereditary 
wealth and an equally hereditary poverty are on their way to 
disappearance, thanks to the new attitude adopted towards 
the Indian and Meszizo elements of the rural population. 
Their needs are better understood and they receive that at- 
tention to which they are entitled as human beings. Thanks — 
to this action by the state, peasant families in the future will 
know better living conditions and enjoy larger incomes. 


(Continued on page 556) 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Brazil’s Pattern of Democracy 


DANTE de LAYTANO 


Here is the New World’s outstanding instance of the blending both of 
races and cultures, Fer 300 years, Negroes have played a significant part 
in this process. They were again a crucial factor this year when Brazil 
became the first of our South American neighbors to join the U. S. A. in 
declaring war on the aggressor nations:—by the chief of Historical Archives 


of Rio Grande do Sul. 


By HISTORICAL GOOD FORTUNE, BraziL Is NOT A COUNTRY 
with a color problem in the same sense as that of North 
America. For as Donald Pierson has well said in “The 
Negro in Brazil”: “In few places in the world, perhaps, 
has the interpenetration of peoples of divergent racial 
‘stocks proceeded so continuously or on so extensive a 
scale.” This process has been cultural as well as biological; 
and Brazil has in consequence become an outstanding 
example of culture fusion. More, an international inter- 
mixture is superimposed upon an interracial one of 
European, Negro and Indian strains. Indeed, this is all so 
multilateral that in Brazil it is largely a question of what 
a man cares to call himself; with what group tradition and 
society he chooses to associate. 

Nevertheless, alongside the many types of mixed-blood 
groups in the population, there has persisted a quite dis- 
tinguishably pure or nearly pure group that may be called 


Portinari’s portrait of Mario de Andrade 
leading contemporary novelist of Brazi 
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the true Brazilian Negroes. It is an interesting fact that 
their group solidarity has persisted and in late years has 
even been accentuated not so much by the pressure of 
racial prejudice as by the development of their cultural 
background and tradition. The color consciousness of the 
Brazilian Negro is thus in considerable measure the prod- 
uct of group pride rather than of group persecution. 

It is interesting to trace this tradition. It stems from 
over three hundred years of the Negro group’s history in 
colonial, imperial, and republican Brazil, a background 
one must understand to judge its importance in the affairs 
of today. Its contemporary expression is the National 
Union of Men of Color, or the so-called Brazilian Negro 
Front, a movement for the greater independence and well- 
being of the Negro elements. When first organized in 
1931, it was launched as a political party, socialistically 
based, but the association’s aims were modified in 1937, 
at the time of the notable Second Afro-Brazilian Congress, 
to emphasize its cultural and social objectives. Established 
in the city of SAo Paulo, it has jurisdiction and influence 
on a national scale, but, of course, particularly in Bahia, 
which is the most concentrated center of Negro life. 


The Negro Front and Anti-Fascism 


FRoM TIME TO TIME THE NEcRO FRONT STILL PLAYS POLI- 
tical roles, none more notable than in Brazil’s orientation 
in the present World War. Although individual Negroes 
are accepted according to ability and attainment in the 
upper social strata, nonetheless as a heritage of slavery 
(which was not completely abolished until 1889), the 
great masses of the black population suffer considerable 
economic handicaps. Consequently, they have had, 
throughout their history, a deep-seated drive and passion 
for freedom and political action. 

This found expression in their almost solid reaction to 
the infiltration of Nazi-Fascist propaganda. Brazilian 
Negroes became a popular block of opposition to totali- 
tarianism. According to the most reliable estimates, they 
make up roughly 20 percent of the total population. 
Another 30 percent or more is colored or mulatto. As 
manual laborers, and even more as farm cultivators, the 
Negro element represents a considerable bulk of the or- 
dinary folk of Brazil and exerts substantial force in any 
situation involving mass opinion. That from the beginning 
of the world war they stood out against the Axis was _ 
partly, of course, because of its racialist platform, but 
also because of their own traditional devotion to liberty 
and their penchant for revolutionary movements. 

It is beyond question that (Continued on page 558) 
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From superstition— 


Change in 
Africa 


Photographs taken in the 
Belgian Congo by Mr. and 
“Mrs. Ray Garner for the 
African Motion Picture Pro- 
ject, Courtesy of the Harmon 
Foundation, New York 


Africa’s Hope of Democracy 


KINGSLEY OZUMBA MBADIWE 


Colonial Africa’s stakes in the war and the peace, analyzed in terms of the 
basic problems and interests of the black native majority, with a postscript 
for Americans giving the educated African’s concept of what is expected 
from a future world order:—by the secretary of the African Students Asso- 
ciation in the United States. 


ALTHOUGH AFRICA HAS HAD LITTLE OR NO VOICE IN THE 
policy and direction of World War II, we Africans 
are intimately and vitally concerned with its prosecution 
and successful outcome. The war’s objectives of freedom 
and democracy we share even more ardently than peoples 
already masters of their own destiny, since they stand for 
what Africa has for the most part not yet experienced but 
all the more desires to achieve. Africans, therefore, accept 
wholeheartedly and without reservations the cause and 
ideals of the United Nations and are playing no small 
part, as a matter of fact, in the contribution of men and 
resources for the defense of democracy. Already Africa 
is one of the central and strategic areas of battle, and 
Negro Africa, the heart core of the Continent, is daily 
being drawn deeper into the vortex of the war effort. 

All of which makes us the more keenly conscious of 
the ironic fate that has brought us into this struggle not 
as partners but as vassals of empire. Native Africans 
know, too, that even in the event of victory for the 
United Nations, Africa and her hundred-and-sixty odd 
millions, her vast natural resources, will become a battle- 
ground in the peace settlement. That being so, Africans 
see no really successful and satisfactory outcome of this 
world struggle which does not offer us a change in 
political status and in economic relationship to-the rest of 
the world. 

We are warranted, we think, in asking Britain and 
the United States, as leading partners of the democratic 
effort, what is the plan for the world of tomorrow and 
what is Africa’s share and place in it? 

If it be argued that Africa, in great part, had colonial 
status before the war and that the people who inhabit it 
should therefore have no expectations beyond that, our 
answer is unmistakable. Much sacrifice has been expected 
and required of us, which in itself presupposes both 
moral and practical obligations. Moreover the willingness 
of Africans to undergo further hardships in order to 
help bring freedom to the world at large implies the right 
and warrant of freedom for ourselves. Otherwise Africa 
is under no moral obligation to fight. Subjection under 
present rulers is not sweeter because subjection under 
Japan or Germany would be even more bitter. Africans 
today, to the extent that they are informed as well as 
intelligent, are in a mood of watchful waiting, and stir 
uneasily after years of vain patience and hope, because of 
the great disillusionment and doubt which now beset us. 


\frica and the War Aims 


: the first World War has all along been great. We were 


DISILLUSIONMENT OF NATIVE AFRICA WITH THE RESULTS 


ourselves the victims as well as the spectators of the first 
breakdown of that war’s professions of international 
justice and fair play. The mandate system and its prin- 
ciple of trusteeship, which gradually could have trans- 
formed the evils of colonialism, very soon and in clear 
view of any African, became an obvious sham and hollow 
pretense. In practice, a mandate became a cloak and nick- 
name for a colony, just as, historically, the word “protec- 
torate” had become a mockery of its own claims. There 
was a further tragic warning in the conquest of Ethiopia. 

Then in the midst of serious doubts as to whether the 
present war might not turn out to be like the last, the 
news of the Atlantic Charter reached the peoples of 
Africa. It read like a passport to liberty for all. It brought 
an upsurge of hope, especially to the heart of African 
youth. With the signature of Roosevelt and the guaran- 
tee of the United States, we did not stop to compare it 
with the Fourteen Points of Wilson or the defunct arti- 
cles of the League of Nations Covenant. This new charter 
was accepted at face value, and still would be but for 
some unhappy developments. Major Clement R. Attlee, 
ranking Labor Member of the Churchill War Cabinet, 
in an historic interview with a delegation of African stu- 
dents in London, assured them that the Atlantic Charter 
applied to Africa. Not long after, we Africans were 
grievously shocked when the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons on September 9, 1941, distinguished be- 
tween the application of the Atlantic Charter as designed 
“primarily for the restoration of the sovereignty, self gov- 
ernment and national life of states and nations of Eu- 
rope now under the Nazi yoke” and the “separate prob- 
lem” of the “progressive evolution of self-governing insti 
tutions in the regions and peoples which owe allegiance 
to the British Crown.” 

The American interpretations of this Charter on the 
contrary, we are happy to note, do not fall short in this 
way. President Roosevelt has applied it to all the peoples 
of the world, and subsequent statements by high rank- 
ing American officials have explicitly strengthened this 
interpretation. Vice-President Wallace sees a “people’s 
war,” and a “people’s peace.” Under Secretary of State. 
Welles sees in this war the likely “end of imperialism.” 
That, too, is the thinking African’s understanding of the 
Atlantic Charter. He so regards it not alone through self- 
interest, but in the common interest of all humanity, and 
of a consistent democracy and a stable and fruitful peace. 
For rivalry over political and economic spheres of in- 
fluence—colonial spoils, in short—has been the'tap root 
of Europe’s modern wars, including, indirectly, the pres- 
ent one. If it continues, it will be the chief source for 


the wars of the fu- 
ture. 

On the other hand, 
an impartial appli- 
cation to the great 
continent of Africa 
of the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter 
would sever the root 
of this threat, and go 
far in itself to ensure 
world peace. Colon- 
ial imperialism may 
have been in these 
last centuries one of 
the chief sources of 
Western civilization’s 
wealth, power and 
prestige, but also it 
has been the cause 
of vast evils and 
losses. To outlaw the 
type of control of 
which Africa has 
been the chronic vic- 
tim would be a service to humanity at large, including 


Africa. 


P:P:C; 
Africans help their rulers fight— 
(Soldier, Gold Coast Regiment) 


Colonialism: Africa’s Nemesis 


Arrica, East, SoutH, AND WEST, OVER 96 PERCENT PARTI- 
tioned among the great European powers in one or an- 
other sort of colonial holding, is for all its great variety 
of peoples, types and levels of culture, basically in the 
same condition, and little progress is possible until that 
condition is remedied. The controlling idea, intrenched 
in the minds and habits of the ruling nations, is the 
thought of Africa and her peoples as the servants of Eu- 
ropean industrialism. The colonial economy, accordingly, 
has not been built on any fair or reciprocal basis of ex- 
change. Other professed colonial policies and programs, 
be they missionarism, mandate “trusteeship,” the “in- 
direct rule” of the British, the “assimilation” program of 
the French, or the “parallelism” of South Africa, are 
only palliatives or 
stalking - horses, ac- 
cording to the sincer- 
ity of those who pro- 
fess them. The Afri- 
can has many well- 
meaning friends, but 
far too often they fail 
to see the fundamental 
injustice and hopeless- 
ness of the colonial re- 
lationship— one that 
cannot be remedied 
except by putting pri- 
mary emphasis on na- 
tive interests as over 
against foreign inter- 
ests; on human val- 
ues as over against 
pounds and dollars. 
The Allied Nations 
failed to learn the les- 
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Students from Atrica at an American university (Lincoln) 


sons of the last 
World War, not be- 
cause human wis- 
dom failed but be- 
cause they wanted 
resource monopolies, 
territorial rights, 
foreign concessions, 
balance of power, 
more than they want- 
ed human welfare, 
freedom and justice. 
Kor) thesetuturemmit 
would seem that the 
only hope is a forth- 
right reversal of pol- 


icy such as Vice- 
President Wallace 
must have had in 


mind when he said: 
“But by our errors 
we have learned 
much, and after the 
war we shall be in 
a position to utilize 
our knowledge in building a world which is economically 
politically and, I hope, spiritually sound.” 

Such, also, Sumner Welles envisioned when he said 
“Our victory must bring in its train the liberation o 
all peoples. Discrimination between peoples becaus 
of their race, creed or color must be abolished. Th 
age of imperialism is ended.” 


Monkemeye 
—and utilize Africa’s resources 


(Miner, Union of South Africa) 


Africa’s New Position in the War 


APART FROM REASONS OF PRINCIPLE, THERE ARE MANY NEV 
and practical reasons for asking a clarification of war aim 
with regard to Africa. Especially is it to be asked o 
Great Britain, which controls over 60 percent of Africa’ 
black populations and about 50 percent of its stricth 
Negro area. (Territories conquered to date add 8 percen 
more land and 14 percent more population.) In th 
first place, Africa is contributing heavily to the war ef 
fort. East and West African troops have played an im 
portant role in th 
Ethiopian and th 
Somali campaign: 
West African nativ 
troops have been en 
gaging the Italian 
and Germans both t 
the East: andi 
North, not to mentio: 
the heroic exploits 
the Free French an 
Congo African cor 
tingents. Also, in N: 
geria and the -Gol 
Coast alone, twenty 
eight voluntary — sul 
scription campaign 
are receiving generé 
support over an 
above the war che 
contributions. To t 
latter, with the chi 
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tains gifts, more than $100,000,000 has been subscribed. 

In the second place, we can only surmise how much 
more African manpower and resources could contribute 
o the war effort but for the brakes of hidebound colonial 
attitudes and traditions. Formidable potential African 
woop and labor contingents could be recruited if the 
dominant policy were comradeship in the struggle. They 
should and may yet be contributed if the tragic lessons 
of Malaya, Burma, and the Netherlands East Indies are 
fully applied. 

Further, under wartime pressures, large sections of 
Africa are being opened up to regular air and motor 
transport. Still other sections are being pushed forward 
to industrialization that normally would not have come 
about in several generations. The United States has no 
direct political responsibilities in Africa but; nonetheless, 
has rapidly expanding economic stakes. These range 
from pioneer enterprises like Firestone Rubber in Liberia 
to recent developments like Pan-Air, Africa, Ltd., all of 
which promise to play a leading role in the technological 
transformation of Africa. 

Always impertant in some staple raw materials, Africa 
is now replacing other colonial areas lost to the Allies 
in furnishing essential strategic materials of the war. 
The Japanese capture of Malayan rubber plantations has 
yiven Africa a unique importance in rubber production. 
Extensive rubber cultivation programs are going for- 
ward in the Belgian Congo and in French Equatorial 
Africa. Nigeria is now a major source of palm oil for 
lubricants. The mines of the Gold Coast and South 
Africa can supply almost all the Allied needs of the two 
valuable steel alloys: manganese and vanadium. ‘Tin 
mines of Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo are 
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Major Attlee, center, ay the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, at his right, with African student 


now the most accessible sources of this indispensable mate- 
rial. The same areas are the world’s principal source of 
cobalt, also essential to the steel industry. Southern Rho- 
desia has a liberal supply of chrome and the Congo of 
zinc, iron, cobalt, coal, and radium. An increasing part 
of the world’s cotton supply is coming from Nigeria, the 
Sudan, Egypt, and South Africa. 

Here we have clues to the momentum of Africa’s new 
egonomic position which a few more years of war will 
€airy to proportions unforeseen and unintentioned. The 
progressive industrialization of Africa for the war effort 
cannot be abruptly halted at its conclusion to reharness 
her, as before, to the chariot of the old colonial econ- 
omy. To the pressures for political reform and inde- 
pendence, there now will be added these new economic 
forces, which will be even more difficult to hold in arti- 
ficial check, if for no other reason than the competitive 
rivalry of various colonial powers and interests. 


Economic Reconstruction 


THESE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS MAY WELL SHAPE AFRICA’s 
political liberation. Nonetheless, if because of them a 
post-war imperialist coalition is formed, there is still the 
danger of a large scale economic partition of Africa. This 
would repeat on an even more tragic scale the political 
partitioning of this unhappy continent. That is why na- 
tive interests turn to the Atlantic Charter with its equal 
access clauses and with its reciprocal guarantee that con- 
sideration will be given to native rights in land and 
mineral resources. Right there, under international agree- 
ments and auspices, lies the chance for a constructive re- 
versal of chronic economic bleeding under colonialism. 
As Africans see it, this must (Continued on page 550) 


s in London 


. 
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General de Gaulle reviews his African Free French forces 


Photos courtesy M. de la Roche, secretary to Gen. Eboué 
Governor-General Eboué inspects his new harbor installations 


Felix Eboué and the Fighting French 


EGON KASKELINE 


Introducing one of the most arresting figures in Equatorial Africa—a Negro 
governor-general who threw in his lot with the Free French and helped 
save the French African colonies for the democratic cause:—by a European 


journalist, now a correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. 


JUNE 1940. THe Battie oF France HAS BEEN Lost. Mar- 
shal Pétain and General Weygand, commander-in-chief 
of the French army, decide that further resistance is 
useless and that France must capitulate. A new French 
cabinet, headed by Pétain and Pierre Laval, accepts the 
incredibly hard armistice conditions of the conquerer. 
The French leaders, and with them the majority of the 
French. people, are convinced that Britain is bound to 
fall in a few weeks, that nobody can resist the Nazi 
onslaught, and that the French must resign themselves 
to live in a Nazi-dominated Europe. . 
Yet, not all Frenchmen are willing to bow their head 
to the Nazi yoke. In London, General Charles de 
Gaulle raises the banner of resistance and organizes the 
first Free French Committee. They will continue the 
war side by side with their British comrades. And from 
afar, fromthe very depths of Africa, a powerful voice 
answers General de Gaulle’s appeal. There a French 
colonial governor, administrator of the Chad region, has 
refused to comply with the order of the new Vichy gov- 
ernment antl has declared that he will continue to fight. 


This man, a true Frenchman and a great servant of Africa, 


is France’s first Negro governor: Felix Eboué. 


Opportunity Makes a Statesman 


_ Wuo Is THIS BLACK FRENCHMAN WHO, UNABASHED BY 


France’s defeat, has decided to cast in his lot with de- 


S22 


mocracy’s cause while the official leaders of his nation, 
at home and abroad, have accepted defeat and submis- 
sion to Germany? Felix Eboué, this fifty-four-year-old 
statesman, is a Negro of the Western Hemisphere. Born 
in the South American French colony of Guiana, his 
parents sent him to France where he was a brilliant 
pupil of the Bordeaux high school. Like many other tal- 
ented colored youths of the Caribbean, he was sent to 
Paris to complete his studies and to choose a career. He 
soon entered the School of Colonial Sciences. Eboué 
had no doubt where he would find the right sphere of 
activity. Africa, the Dark Continent, the country of his 


ancestors, attracted him irresistibly. He, the educated Ne- 


gro, brought up in the best traditions of French civiliza- 
tion, wanted to serve the less fortunate members of his 
race by contributing to their emancipation from exploita- 
tion. and poverty. a 

In 1911, Eboué arrived in Africa as a French civil 
servant and went to Brazzaville, but he refused to live 
in the comfortable government offices of the administra 
tion. Foraging into the interior of the continent, hun- 
dreds of miles into the veldts and virgin forests, fa 
from the African outposts of European civilization 
Eboué has for more than twenty-two years studied the 
real Africa. There are probably few men in the work 
who have a more profound knowledge of this contin 
and of its peoples. In addition to his reputation as ; 


colonial administrator, he is one of France's recognized 
ethnologists. He was promoted eventually to adminis- 
trator-in-chief of a large district in French Equatorial 
Africa. The natives loved him as their father, and his 
white subalterns, who in the beginning had resented 
subordination to a colored man, finally came to admire 
his courage, his competence, and his apparently unlim- 
ited working power. George Mandel, French Colonial 
Minister, knew what he was doing when—a few months 
before the outbreak of the war—he recalled Eboué from 
Guadeloupe, where he had been sent as governor in 1936, 
and appointed him governor of the Chad province in the 
heart of Africa. 


Chad: Pivot of Free French Defense 


CHAD, GEOGRAPHICAL LINK BETWEEN FRENCH AND BriTIsH 
West African possessions on the West Coast, and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, is of the highest strategic im- 
portance. Eboueé’s subsequent decision to join the Free 
French at one stroke prevented a junction between Mar- 
shal Graziani’s Libyan Army and the Duke of Aosta’s 
Ethiopian forces, provided fifteen thousand crack co- 
lonial troops to threaten the Italian flank, and a base 
enabling the British to send badly needed planes and 
air-borne troops to the Egyptian battlefront. In the criti- 
cal months of June to September, 1940, as many as 150 
British planes cleared each day in the Chad. 

When news of France’s fall reached Fort Lamy, the 
Chad capital, Governor Eboué never doubted where his 
duty lay. Yet he debated whether he had the right to 
draw friends and staff along so dangerous a route. His 
British colleague, resident in Nigeria, who came to see 
the French governor, warned him: “We British will fight 
on, but it may be a suicide fight.” And then there was 
a radiogram from a friend in France, a high Vichy of- 
ficer: “What can little French Africa do?” and the 
colonel had added these threatening words, “Think of 
your children!” He was aware 
that his decision might endanger 
the lives of his children in 
France, where he has three sons 
and a daughter. He was alive 
also to his responsibility toward 
his subalterns. Eboué finally 
overcame all doubts. On his ini- 
tiative, August 29th, 1940, the 
Chad joined the Free French, 
thus creating a territorial base 
for General de Gaulle’s move- 
ment of resistance. Governor 
Eboué is a deeply religious man. 
His Bible never leaves. his desk. 
It may be that his faith helped 
him take the fateful decision’ 
and carry on in spite of Vichy’s 
orders. 
~ When, later on, the French 
Congo, Cameroons and_ the 
Ubangi-Shari declared them- 
‘selves for de Gaulle (only the 
Gabon region had to be con- 
quered by force) Free France 
had been recreated in the heart 
f Africa with who knows what 
estiny in the history of French 
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An officer of the Free French demonstrates a U, S.-built machine gun 


democracy. When in September 1940, General de Gaulle 
came to visit the Free French colonies, there could be no 
doubt about the personality who should be at the head 
of the colonial administration. Felix Eboué was appointed 
governor-general of Free French Africa. 

Free French Africa has ever since proved to be an um- 
portant cornerstone in the United Nation’s defense system. 
A network of modern airports has been established there, 
ind in the days of military crisis in the Middle East the 
air transport lines through Africa have proved to be of 
extreme usefulness. Hundreds of British and American- 
made bombing planes have been ferried across the At- 
lantic and then flown across the continent to the Egyp- 
tian battlefront, to the Middle East, and to India. Fort 
Lamy in the Chad region has become one of the aerial 
turntables of Africa. 

The Free French administration in Africa has also en- 
deavored to shorten the transport lines for heavy war 
material which cannot be sent by air. With the Mediter- 
ranean Sea practically closed for United Nations convoys, 
war materials and other supplies must be shipped on the 
12,000-mile sea route around the Cape of Good Hope. 
So two trans-African roads constructed by the Free French 
now cross 1,700 and 2,000 miles respectively of African 
veldt, forest, swamp and desert, a great deal of it built of 
stone and operable even during the rainy season. The 
military critic of the London News Chronicle recently 
emphasized the increasing importance of land transpor- 
tation across the African continent, facilitating the deliv- 
ery of supplies to strategic points in normal or even shorter 
time. Ships and transports landing at West African ports 
run only a sixth of the risk involved in rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope. Thus is Free French Africa playing 
a major role in the active war effort. 

Eboué’s administration is also responsible for the large 
scale public works now being undertaken in French 
Equatorial Africa. The port of (Continued on page 548) 
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America and Africa 


EMORY ROSS 


The ties which make us participants in the fortunes of a continent—from 
the days of the slave trade to the contributions of American missionaries 
and educators. The challenge of today and tomorrow:—by a long time 
leader on the Congo; organizer of the American Committee for Aid to 
Ethiopia; general secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 


America. 


Since DEcEMBER 7 MORE AMERICANS HAVE BEEN IN AFRICA, 
through it or over it, than in all the previous years in our 
history. The bulk and value of American goods sent there 
during the past ten months is probably not less than five 
times American shipments in any previous decade. Ameri- 
can newspapers have carried thousands of columns of 
material from Africa as compared with hundreds in any 
year before. We have received more African news-casts 
this past six months than in all the previous history of 
radio. There are wirephoto services which can give us 
pictures from Cairo and Leopoldville through the ether 
in half an hour’s time. And, with luck, one can fly from 
Miami to Liberia in a single day. A century ago we were 
sending ships there, on a two-months’ sail with cargoes 
of embarrassingly freed slaves—to be quite rid of them. 

Measured by any scale, America has closer ties with 
Africa than ever before. And yet Americans remain gen- 
erally unconcerned about the fortunes of that continent 
and its people. 

Sending 66,000,000 feet of lumber in one consignment 
does not constitute a real American contribution to 
Africa’s future. It can, we hope, do what it is designed to 
do: help the United States and the United Nations win 
their war in Africa against the Axis powers. But. that 
still leaves problems relatively untouched that can em- 
bitter Africans and help cause future wars. 

In essence, then, our relationship to Africa today is a 
war relationship; our interest, a war interest. The relation- 
ship is not really to Africa; the interest not really in 
Africa. In our present enterprise Africa is chiefly a base, 
a field, a terrain. Our major efforts there are to help solve 
our problems. No one can deny that the first step in 
solving them is to win the war, and that part of that 
winning must be done in Africa. 

The general and generous help of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Africans in the war effort, in ways direct and 
indirect, is heartening—and perhaps rather unexpected. 
For they had no voice in framing the policies or in 
carrying on the political and economic programs which 
finally got the world into a shooting war. As a matter 
of fact, Africa had suffered appreciably from some of 
_ those policies. Had she been further developed in Western 
“civilization” she might have pitted~herself against the 
powers which imposed them. 


How War Came To Africa. 


THE FIGHTING BEGAN IN Asta. In 1934, THREE YEARS AFTER 
Mukden, it hit at a little, baked Ethiopian frontier post. 
Ualual was unknown to the world before and has been 
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forgotten since. But there, on African soil, the European 
phase of the conflict began. Ethiopia, free for 2600 years, 
fell: airplanes against breechloaders, tanks against horses. 
Suez shareholders got larger dividends as Jtalian military 
cargoes steamed through the canal locks and as shiploads 
of Italian colonists and materials followed. The pace 
quickened in Spain; appeasement spread and the totali- 
tarian forces girded themselves for total conquest. That 
total conquest did not forget Africa which it foresaw as 
one of the easiest and ripest fruits of victory. With France 
gone and the Balkans overrun, only the island-based fleet 
of Britain offered Africa some protection. But the British 
Isles would soon fall. And Africa would quite easily 
follow. Thus ran the Axis plan. 

But that plan in which Africa had no part except to 
be conquered, in which its people had no place except to 
forever serve—Nazism was quite explicit about these 
things—failed to work out. Instead, Africa has become one 
of the important elements in strategy, tactics, and logistics. 
It is a battleground in the north, a maintenance and 
supply base in the east, an industrial and food production 
center in many parts; it is a manpower reservoir all over; 
a transportation line to the Middle East, Russia, India, 
China, and points beyond. Civilians do not know where 
all the airfields are being built, where the many new all- 
weather roads are leading, where all the large army and 
navy installations are going in; nor where the new assem- 
bly plants, munitions works, canning factories are already 
in full production while more are being built. 

East, west, south, and north and at the equator, these 


changes have come. The war has become Africa’s now. 


No very happy future is likely to be hers unless the 
United Nations gain military victory. Nonetheless, gain- 
ing that military victory does not automatically guarantee 
Africa a future such as Africa deserves and as Africans 
will want. In Africa, as in other lands, when victory is 
once gained an even harder stage begins. It is about this 


that I especially want to write here. . 


Divided Africa 


AFRICA IS LIKE NO OTHER CONTINENT ON EARTH. SOUTH OF 
the Sahara (I shall deal largely with that great region 
from this point on), more than eight hundred languages 
are spoken. Until the last two or three generations, almost 
none of those languages had been written. This has made 
unity even more difficult; for if languages are written, 
sooner or later there begins a spread of literature and a 
curiosity about foreign tongues and an effort to master. 
them. For centuries, Africa had nothing of that sort. 
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British Combine 


Emperor Haile Selassie and Major General Sir Philip Mitchell, representing the British government, sign the Anglo-Ethiopian 
Agreement at Addis Ababa in February. Ethiopia is the first of the Allied governments to regain. freedom from Axis control 


Africa’s prevailing animistic religion also has tended 
to separate people, for one of its characteristics is uncer- 
tainty and fear concerning all things outside one’s ken— 
even as distant as an hour’s walk across the swamp where 
lives a neighboring but wholly unknown tribe. Over the 
centuries for millions of Africans, “next door” tribes have 
been strange and fearful. . 

The coming of European governments—sixty, seventy 
years, a century or more ago—has only partially overcome 
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The British governor of the Gold Coast with native chiefs and inter- 
preters. Here the African has a measure of political participation 


this separatism. In some ways it has aggravated it, impos- 
ing another half-dozen languages on Africa and by no 
means promoting interchange between educated Africans 
speaking the various European tongues—French, English, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian. While cohesion has devel- 
oped to some degree within the colonies of a single power, 
there has been little communication between Africans 
living under the rule of rival nations. 

The result is that Africa remains today about the least 
cohesive of any great land area. Educational 
progress, while remarkable in some of its as- 
pects, has nevertheless been inadequate to equip 
enough Africans to master at once their own 
incohesiveness, their unfamiliarity with mod- 
ern economic and political processes, their 
ignorance of world procedures. Individuals 
among them have made striking progress; but 
nevertheless, as a whole, Africans are probably 
less prepared to assume leadership in domestic 
affairs and foreign relations than any numeri- 
cally comparable group. This is by no means 
wholly the fault of the European powers which 
have taken Africa and are continuing to rule it. 
The worst national performances in this regard 
have been very bad. Even the best could have 
been better. But underlying handicaps are to be 
found in the state of African life and the in- 
cohesiveness of African peoples. 


The Call to the Americas 


‘THE REVOLUTION NOW IN PROGRESS IN THE WORLD 
is brusquely contributing to the creation of a 
series of needs in Africa which are not exactly 
paralleled in any other country. In meeting 
them, African stamina and ability will have to 
show; but in meeting some of them, the Amer- 
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Picture Project 


African Motion 


Progressive missionary work in Africa has learned the importance of fitting education to the people’s needs. 
Public Health: A native assistant takes a child’s temperature, two others examine a suspect for sleeping sickness 


icas, especially the United States and Canada, are in a 
position to give assistance which is not to be had from 
other sources. 

Our two countries are relatively detached from pre- 
commitments in Africa. We have no political responsi- 
bilities, no territorial status, comparatively little financial 
involvement. We are on relatively friendly terms with 
most of the current governing authorities in Africa. We 
have a considerable history of philanthropic, religious, and 
scientific connection with the continent during the past 
two generations. We have experience, even if a humili- 
atingly negative-one, in learning at home how difficult 
it is for a society even under favorable conditions to attain 
racial equality in terms of opportunities, encouragements, 
and rewards. We have, moreover, self interest in the sense 
that no longer can any people enjoy freedom and security 
unless all peoples are assured the basic things we want. 

There is a further and unique reason why the United 
States ought to be willing to assume a much closer and 
more helpful relation with Africa than it has in the past. 
The September issue of Fortune carried a two-page 
spread portraying the United States as “The Nation of 
Nations.” A graphic arrangement of the flags of twenty 
countries represented by their size the number of immi- 
grants from each country, and by graduated shadows 
behind each flag the number of their American-born 
children. The largest group of immigrants is from Italy 
—1,623,000. The largest total of immigrants plus descen- 
dants is from Germany—6,500,000. Yet no flag or shadow 
or textual reference brought out the 13,000,000 American 
Negroes, the largest and most distinguishable group with 
overseas antecedents in our midst, except for the basic 
Anglo-Saxon element. Negroes number one tenth of the 
population of the United States. As Americans we cannot 
divest ourselves of responsibility to Africa for having 
brought their ancestors to this country under the condi- 
tions that we selfishly imposed. It is for us to repay the 
debt created by the contributions Africans and _ their 
descendants have made to our common life. 


Missions: Another Link 
YET ANOTHER TIE FOR MORE. THAN A CENTURY HAS LINKED 
us with Africa, growing stronger and closer each decade 
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through education. There were millions of people 


—that of the missionary and philanthropic forces of North 
America. The American colonization societies founded in 
the early part of the 19th century continue to exist and to 
administer funds for aid to Liberians. The Carnegie 
Corporation, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and other philanthropic foundations in the 
United States have given significant sums and personnel 
to help improve public health, agriculture, education, and 
other elements of African life. 

Canadian and United States missionary bodies have for 
more than a century aided the African Christian church 
to develop, working alongside British, continental and 
African religious bodies. More than thirteen million per- 
sons, Protestant and Catholic, are now counted in the 
Chistian community south of the Sahara. Africans are 
by no means all of one pattern and one mind. Acceptance 
of the Christian religion has varied from tribe to tribe 
and from area to area. But on the whole, the Christian 
religion has made very substantial progress, not only in 
changing individual lives but also in tempering the 
social, cultural and economic changes that Africa-is under- 
going. 

It would be quite incorrect to ascribe all the develop- 
ments in Africa which are rapidly taking place to any 
one foreign influence, True, there are those who now and 
then speak as if the withdrawal of Christian missions 
would promptly and desirably stop Africans from leaving 
the persumably happy, simple, primitive, animistic life 
which these critics regard as the natural and best obtain-— 
able position for Africans. They seem to be unaware of 
politics, industry, commerce, transportation, labor, money, 
radio, films, war, as foreign importations which singly — 
and collectively are affecting the old African life. Their | 
position really is that all these elements are disruptive, 
including Chistianity. Christianity has, in truth, aided in 
the disruption of much which is false or weak or bad in 
the old order of Africa. Moreover it is almost the only 
foreign element introduced in the past century which 
has tended constructively to unify the African people a 
well as to help them lift themselves into better relations 
with the new world that has swept in on them. " 

Christianity has helped to unify and to lift largely 
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Africa in great arrears culturally, and in great diversity. 
They had hundreds of languages—most of them with 
minimal historical and cultural treasure trove. They were 
et in a barter economy and in a pre-machine age. Upon 
hem came with great suddenness a descent of other 
seoples of whom the missionaries were only a fragment. 
They brought quite foreign tongues, skin, economy, politi- 
al and cultural background, and educational methods. 

Even after the laborious work of reducing an African 
anguage to writing was accomplished, the production of 
school texts was difficult because the teachers themselves 
snew almost nothing of the experiential background of 
heir pupils. Ludicrous but serious mistakes were made 
in introducing translations of texts which may have been 
fairly suitable elsewhere but which were less than good 
for elementary African pupils. Nevertheless, education 
made progress, even though it added too much of a 
fourth “R” to the original three—Reading ’Ritin’, ’Rith- 
metic—by Rote. Greek and Hebrew were introduced 
from schools in lands 5,000 miles to the north, and the 
classical tradition in education was brought into thatch- 
roofed school houses. 

As a result, there developed hundreds of barristers and 
thousands of clerks. Where a white collar was not worn 
it was nevertheless felt in hundreds of African communi- 
ties. Meanwhile, Africans were not generally improving 
their agricultural methods. There were almost no African 
doctors, few African nurses; blacksmiths were scarce, and 
good carpenters and masons were hard to come by. 


FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE ON AFRICA, THE WAR, AND PEACE AIMS 


(condensed) 


. . . That the lessons of the recent military defeats in Malaya, 
Singapore, Java, and Burma . . . emphasize the vital impor- 
tance of prompt steps to give colonial peoples a larger and 
more responsible share in the government of their country 
. . . that it may not be said that measures adopted to meet 
legitimate native aspirations have been “too little and too 
late.” 


. .. That although the Atlantic Charter . . . is inadequate in 
certain respects . . . it represents a substantial step forward, 
and that the “Eight Points” of the Charter should all be 
applied to Africa... 


_... That the goal of ultimate self-government should be 

definitely accepted in every colony, and that the controlling 
governments should show themselves both willing and eager 
to fit the African people for larger and larger participation in 
their own affairs . . . 


A . . . That in every colony, steps should immediately be taken 

to provide adequate native representation in the legislative 
f council (or what corresponds to it) . . . and that such mem- 
i bership should steadily increase with the years. 


. .. That immediate steps should be taken to throw open 
_ more positions in the civil service in every colony to competi- 
tive examinations .... 


... That the mandate ideal of the vital importance of native 

rights, welfare, and development should be applied in all 
African territory controlled by European powers and should 
be adopted by the independent African states. 


_ the Negro in the United States, we should approach the prob- 


The American Contribution 


Ir was IN THIS SITUATION THAT AMERICANS SLOWLY BEGAN 
to make their basic impress on Africa. They began by 
emphasizing education for living—for living right in the 
circumstances in which the people were and in the 
fashion that would help them to advance most rapidly to 
next stages. World War I did hard things to Africa, as it 
did to other countries; but in its aftermath came a con- 

ution of significance to African life. Certain American 
educational and philanthropic organizations, and particu- 
larly some of the Protestant Churches of North America 
which had sent missionaries to Africa, combined in 
organizing two commissions to study education in various 
parts of the continent under the chairmanship of Thomas 
Jesse Jones, educational director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. As the years march, I have a notion the changes 
introduced by the commissions will loom clearer and 
larger. The genius of those changes was the utilization 
by progressive governmental and missionary groups of 
methods largely developed in the United States, north 
and south, in educating for living in rural communities. 
Principles worked out at Hampton, Tuskegee, Penn 
School and elsewhere, proved susceptible to adaptation to 
African conditions. And the turn-out of elementary edu- 
cation in Africa has reached new levels. 

Advances have been made in higher education in this 
same period. Out of a number of possible examples, 
perhaps the Prince of Wales College at Achimota in the 
Gold Coast might be mentioned. The Gold Coast has 
been touched by the outside (Continued on page 574) 


. . » That all European colonies in Africa should be willing 
. . . to submit to international inspection and report. 


. . . That all forms of industrial color-bars are as indefensible 
in Africa as they are in the United States... . 


. .- That special attention should be given to the funda- 
mental problem of land ... so that this land is not 
alienated from Africans in the interest of Europeans, Amer- 
icans, or privileged Africans . . . As agriculture is the primary 
occupation of the overwhelming majority of Africans .. . 
everything possible should be done to improve methods and 
practices of land management.... 


. .. That the principles of self-development and of coopera- 
tion are both highly important, so that everything should be 
done to encourage the African to develop his own capacities 
. . . through various forms of interracial cooperation .... 


. . . That in view of many serious defects in our treatment of 


lems of race relations in Africa with humility, but with the 
confident belief that they have been and are being steadily 
improved here and in some parts of Africa.... 


. . » That the Government of the United States, being already 
a party to many treaties and conventions dealing particularly 
with Africa and the protection of its native people, has 
assumed certain responsibilities which it cannot escape... . 


. . « That our government should stand ready to unite with 
other nations in some world organization . . . to protect the 
interests of Africans, who should be given some form of rep- 
resentation in connection with the Peace Conference. 
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At an Indian Congress meeting. White caps: party members; black caps: government officials; turbans: met : 


India and America 


SYUD HOSSAIN 


oie British-Indian deadlock is understandable only in the light of ancient 
alignments. Its solution Mas become a matter of vital concern to the 
United States and to China and others of the United Nations engaged in 
a crusade for world democracy and human freedom:—an analysis by the 
former editor of The Bombay Chronicle, and one of three delegates 
elected both by Hindus and Moslems to present the case of India at the 
Near Eastern Peace Settlement in London and Paris, 1920. 


‘OR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN 
public, the United States has been in direct diplomatic 
ontact with India. Last April Colonel Louis Johnson, 
resident Roosevelt’s envoy, echoed old watchwords of 
.merica’s own struggle for independence in a broadcast 
om New Delhi asking for India’s help in winning the 
yar: 


There is no goal for us and for you except victory, and in 
vat victory may I say on behalf of the President of the United 
tates that we propose to bring to the problem of eventual 
eace, no less than to the battlefield of the immediate war, 
ur aroused conscience, our highest resolves, and our loftiest 
Jeals. To those high ends we have dedicated our lives, our 
yrtunes, and our sacred honor. 


‘he coming together of America and India in this fateful 
our of history—the youngest and the oldest of living 
ilizations—is a fact of first significance. The practical 
roblem before any such collaboration is how to enable 
ndia to pull her full weight in the crusade against the 


\xis menace—how to mobilize not only her enormous. 


vanpower and natural resources but also her vast spiritu- 
| energies without which mere material force cannot 
punt. 

China has given a magnificent account of herself, but 
vat is because China is a free agent fighting veritably for 
er own freedom with a real stake in victory. India would 
o no less if, psychologically and spiritually, she had the 
ume certitude that she would be fighting for her own 
eedom no less than for a free world. There is all the dif- 
rence in the world between the morale of a free people 
as in the United States) fighting for home, hearth, and 
rinciple and all that makes life worth living; and that of 
repressed and demoralized people (as in India), balked 
1 their internal hopes and rallied to fight half-heartedly 
4 a distant cause. 


adia: United or Disunited 


HERE ARE THINGS IN COMMON, ON THE OTHER HAND, BE- 
veen the United States and India. Both preempt great 
ements of a continent; both have peoples of widely dif- 
rent origins. For that very reason we hear much of the 
issensions of India. Undoubtedly there is dissension, and 
vital questions. How else, when it is remembered that 
idia is nearly as extensive as the whole of Europe minus 
ussia, with a population greatly in excess of that of Eu- 
ee: But disagreements among her peoples should be 
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viewed in honest focus, and not exploited for extraneous 
purposes. 

India, first of all, is a geographic unit. Not only is it a 
subcontinent, but for all practical purposes it is an island 
—surrounded on three sides by the sea and on the north 
by the all but impassable Himalayan ranges. These natu- 
ral barriers gave her long spans of immunity from attack, 
—enabling her to build up her great culture over a vast 
area. India was never attacked from the sea. Only in com- 
paratively recent times did she come under the control of 
a European naval power which first came to her shores for 
trade. 

Most of the so-called invasions by land—all of them 
from the northwest—were in the nature of raids, including 
that of Alexander the Great, leaving no permanent 1m- 
press on her life or thought. Only two became part and 
parcel of her national, racial, and cultural existence. First, 
the Aryans who came from central Asia in successive 
waves from 1800 B.C. on. Then, the Mohammedans, who 
began settling there in 1000 A.D. Both Aryans and Mo- 
hammedans made India their home permanently. They 
were not birds of prey or passage. 

India, of course, represents the indelible Aryan tradi- 
tion of more than three milleniums. But for nearly a thou- 
sand years there has been fused with it the contrasting, 
challenging, and no less virile spirit of Islam. Hardly more 
than two percent of the people in India (that means, 
strictly, the English-speaking proportion) use or under- 
stand the word “India.” But Aryavarta or Hindustan 
(more colloquially Bharat or Hind) are still names with a 
dynamic import for millions of men and women. In Mo- 
hammedan times, there were no discriminations along re- 
ligious or racial lines at the court of Akbar the Great, 
who not only unified India politically but created among 
the people what may be described as a sense of modern 
nationalism. 

Despite all the diversities among its 389,000,000 people, 
India today is essentially an economic unit with broad 
cultural and spiritual unity. It also represents increasing 
political unity in the sense that all sections and factions 
desire Swaraj (self-rule). The Cripps proposals were re- 
jected last spring not only by the Indian National Con- 
gress but by the Moslem League; and by the so-called 
“untouchables” as well as by the latter’s ancient adver- 
saries, the orthodox Hindu groups represented by the 
Mahasabha. Each section is naturally playing for the max- 
imum concessions in any devolution of political power to 


Women listening to the speakers at a session of the Indian National Congress 


a new regime; but none desires the perpetuation of an 
alien domination superimposed by force, without roots in 
the soil, without community of culture or tradition, and 
with economic interests demonstrably at variance with 
those of the people of India. 

Every civilized country in the world has had its minor- 
ity problems. Those of 
India are neither u- 
nique nor less suscep- 
tible of statesmanlike 
solution, the essential 
prerequisites being a 
good faith and integ- 
rity of purpose. To- 
wards this, no motiva- _ 
tion could be stronger 
than the common wish 
to attain full stature of 
free nationhood. There 
can be little doubt 
that with this prospect 
firmly assured, India 
would iron out her in- 
ternal differences, and 
constitutional guaran- 
tees would dispel such 
misgivings as now as- 
sail any. of her con- 
stituent elements. 


Hindus and Moslems 


THERE IS AMPLE EVI- 
dence to show that : 
Hindu-Moslem differences have been exploited and ex- 
aggerated for political purposes. Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 
British governor of the Eastern Bengal province, once 
said in a burst of candor: “The British government in In- 
dia has two wives, one Hindu and the other Moslem. 
Sometimes it courts the one, sometimes the other.” 
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Gandhi revived the spinning wheel as a symbol of nationalism; 
these Indian students show their interest in modern machinery 


Harold Laski, London anz 
lyst, has thus summed up th 
matter: 


There is not one popular leade 
in India to whom we can appez 
for support for the continuance ¢ 
our Paramountcy . .. The maii 
interest we support in India apat 
from our own financial interes! 
is a mass of feudal Princes... Si 
long as every vested interest 1 
India is, like the Moslem interest 
encouraged openly or secretly t 
believe that it will get better term 
from dependence upon us thai 
from a real attempt at accommo 
dation with other Indian inter 
ests, of course agreement betwee 
them is not forthcoming... . 


As recently as September 10 las 
in the House of Commons, Mrz 
Churchill still was saying: “Out 
side that party (the Congres 
Party), and fundamentally op 
posed to it, are the 90,000,00 
Moslems in British India whe 
have their rights of self-expression... . ” Yet the picture 
drawn in 1940 by his recent emissary to India, Sir Stafforc 
Cripps was this: 


Gidal from P,P. G. 


We must ask ourselves whether 250,000,000 Hindus are t 
be denied self-government in a United India because 80,000, 
000 Moslems either are 
afraid of it or put for 
ward an unpractica 
suggestion for the di 
vision of India in ordel 
to prevent the Indiar 
peasants and worker: 
from obtaining the con 
trol of their own coun 
try. In truth, if the 80, 
000,000 Moslems were 
left to make their owr 
political decisions with: 
out any injection o} 
communal animosity 
the great majority of 
them would support the 
Congress Party’s pro 
gram. In fact many oj 
them do today... 


As a Moslem I car 
testify that the per 
sistent representatior 
that Hindus and Mos 
lems are irreconcilabh 
opposed to each othe: 
is not true. Nor is i 
true that the Moslems constitute a separate nation withir 
India. More than 80 percent of them are of the same rac 
as the Hindus. They have gotten along together for th 
better part of a thousand years and India’s modern civili 
zation is a synthesis of the ideals and cultures of Arya 
varta and Islam. ‘Tagore, the most representative Hindt 


Henle from Monkemeyer 


SURVEY GRAP 


of our times, acknowledged Islam’s contribution in these 
words: 


To our music, our architecture, our pictorial art, our litera- 
ure, the Mohammedans have made their permanent and 
wrecious contribution. Those who have studied the lives and 
writings of our medieval saints, and all the great religious 
movements that sprang up in the time of the Mohammedan 
‘ule, know how deep is our debt to this foreign current that 
Was so intimately mingled with our life. 


Today Hindus and Moslems are living side by side in 
svery town, village and hamlet of India, sharing a com- 
non life and heritage, and linked in a common destiny. 
A few fanatics or political partitionists can no more alter 
hat historic reality than they can bring about the artificial 
eparation and segregation of Catholics and Protestants 
n the United States of America. Nor, if they could, 
vould it be a desirable consummation. 

Not fragmentation but federation must increasingly be 

he key to human affairs. Republican 

Shina, a far larger numerical unity — 

ven than India, points the way to the ~ 

ype of national unity which India 

nust and will attain. Even now, not- 

Sthtanding political feuds and com- 

nunal bickerings, India has a greater 
se of essential national solidarity 

an she ever had known before. 


ndians and British 

DIANS ARE CONSCIOUS OF THE TIES OF 
d and speech, of common law and 
ommon ideals, which unite the British 
mmonwealth of Nations of today. 
nscious, also, that these things of the 
infuse the British-American align- 
gainst Axis aggression the world 


- only may India become the pivot 


. P. C. and Press Association, 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, above, presi- 
dent of the Moslem League. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi; right, Jawar- 
harlal Nehru, leaders of the National 
Congress Party 


An “untouchable” 


nc. 


Left, 


of that struggle in Asia; but her people, in turn, are 
linked by ties of race, culture, religions, to peoples 
throughout the Near East and the Far East. 

These are some of the wider bearings of the British- 
Indian dispute; and if the United States is to play an 
important, perhaps even a decisive part in composing it, 
then Americans should be well informed about its ele- 
ments, about India’s past, and her present situation—of 
which Hindu-Moslem relations are but one facet. 

This is bound to be a tremendous adventure in friend- 
ship for the United States, reaching back on the one hand 
to its earlier Anglo-Saxon origins, and on the other, half 
way round the world to approximately one sixth of the 
human race. Huge as India’s population, and unique as 
her record of continuous survival, India has still greater 
claim to consideration. Namely, her contribution to 
civilization. 

In common with Egypt, Assyria and Persia, India ap- 
peared in the earliest records of history as in a high state 
of progress in terms of arts, crafts, so- 
cial organization, religion and _ phil- 
osophy. The scriptures of India, known 
as the Vedas, are the oldest religious 
documents of the human race; and are 
still today the inspiration for the living 
faith of millions of human beings. 
Wrote C. F. Andrews: 


It is no empty phrase to call India the 
mother among the civilizations of the 
world. She gave liberally to China and 
the Far East out of her own spiritual 
wealth. She implanted seeds of thought, 
of philosophy, and religion, in the soil of 
Persia and Greece. Egypt has perished; 
Babylon has perished; but India, which 
was their contemporary, has not perished. 


religion, philosophy and art. This vast 
antiquity and perpetual youth of India is 


Gendreau 
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She is still producing men of genius in ~ 


i> 


a phenomenon almost unique in the history of mankind. 


With India spanning five or six thousand years, the 
British connection in any shape or form barely exceeds 
three hundred. During the first of these three centuries 
The East India Company carried on a very profitable but 
legitimate trade. Let me turn the next pages of British- 
Indian history so that you can see them through Indian 
eyes. I can only sketch them in brief strokes. 


From Moguls to Viceroys: During the second of those cen- 
turies, as the great Mogul Empire began to crumble and a 
period of civil strife followed, the British and the French 
fished in troubled waters. At the end of a long drawn out 
conflict, with the Indians exhausted and their resources de- 
pleted, the British emerged with a dominant margin of mili- 
tary strength. Diplomatically and politically, too, they had 
outstripped any other rival for power, whether Indian or 
European; and gradually consolidated their position through 
a series of alliances with Indian princes, as well as through 
some outright annexations. Says Professor Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, in his “The New Map of Asia”: “The title of no 
people to rule over another is more questionable in its origin 
and its development than that of the British to rule over 
the Indians.” 


The Sepoy Mutiny: By the close of the Napoleonic Wars 
the British control of India was for the most part complete; 
but beneath the surface, there was smoldering resentment 
and discontent. These flared up in 1857 in what British 
historians describe as the Sepoy Mutiny, but what to the 
Indians was their last organized, militant attempt at inde- 
pendence. Before the uprising was crushed, as Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, the British historian, put it in his book 
“Cawnpore,” “British soldiers in India had killed more of 
the Indian people in a single year than missionaries had con- 
verted in a century.” 

The year following (1858), the sovereignty of India was 
vested in the British Crown. But it was in 1871 that Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress—the British imperial title 
derives exclusively from India. 


Relapse: For a whole generation after the mutiny, India lay 
stunned and inert. Retribution took the form of eliminating, 
as with a fine comb, the elite of the patriotic leadership of 
the nation—all the way from Delhi, the imperial capital in 
the north, to the Bay of Bengal. The people were systemati- 
cally disarmed, and every semblance of national life seemed 
to have departed from the country. 

Gradually, however, a few farseeing and devoted men 
realized the plight of the country and saw that India would 
die as an entity if it were not roused from its coma of shock 
and despair. These men had no alternative but to accept the 


fait accompli of British rule, but, within that iron limitation, 


they did what they could to restore the morale and construc- 
tive functioning of the people. In this task they were sup- 
ported by some English friends of liberal and humane 
instincts. 


Revival: From these beginnings sprang the Indian National 
Congress—an organization that for more than fifty years has 
been the champion and the spokesman of the Indian national 
cause. To it have belonged most of the ablest sons of India 
of our time. = 

On the Indian side, the struggle for the most part has been 
‘carried on by constitutional processes and procedures; some- 
times by passive resistance, civil disobedience, economic boy- 


cott, and non-cooperation; occasionally, by resort to homicidal. 


violence on the part of desperate young revolutionists. On 
the British side, the technique for coping with the agitation 
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for national rights consisted in alternating between coercio: 
and concession. When a particular movement could not b 
crushed, the British sought to conciliate it by constitutiona 
reforms or by the offer of public office to the nationalists. 

Time and again the Indian National Congress has bee: 
penalized by proscription and suppression by the BritisI 
government; but, phoenix-like it has always risen from it 
ashes. It has again now (as I write) been outlawed and it 
leaders branded as “seditionists,” but it is true to say tha 
probably never before has its influence been so widespreas 
and strong as it is today. 


World War I: A turning point was reached with the out 
break of war in Europe in 1914. The British governmen 
proclaimed that this was a war for the vindication of demoe 
racy, and called upon the people of India to cooperate 
Indians responded, withholding neither life nor treasure it 
what they conceived to be a crusade for human freedom 11 
the results of which they, naturally, expected to share. Indi: 
sent 800,000 combatant and 400,000 non-combatant troop 
overseas. Tens of thousands of Indians laid down their live 
on European and other battle fronts. The loyalty of Indian 
was so dependable that during this crisis English garrison 
in India were at one time reduced to only 15,000 troops 

Five days before the armistice was signed, Major Genera 
Sir Frederick Maurice, one time chief of staff of the Britis} 
Army, wrote in The NewYork Times: “It is to India tha 
our recent victory was due.” His statement had reference t 
the fact that when war was declared, an Indian army of 200, 
000 men was the only trained reserve available in the Empire 
Lord Harding, then Viceroy of India, said: “They filled ; 
gap that could not otherwise have been filled. And ther 
are few survivors.” 


Amritsar and after: The war over, victory won, the Britisk 
authorities went back on their promises and clamped dowr 
even more rigorously. That is how Indians regarded , the 
response to their wartime spending of themselves and te 
their growing demand for putting the principle of self 
determination to work in India. Agitation on the one hand 
repression on the other, culminated in the gruesome massacre 
of Amritsar in the spring of 1919, when, in the words of th 
English author, Edward Thompson, “General Dyer sho 
down nearly two thousand people.” ... and “the woundec 
were left all night to crawl and cry out.” 

Gandhi re-emerged from his retirement (he had practicalh 
dropped out of public life a year or two earlier) to head thi 
“non-violent non-cooperation movement,” as it was called, te 
compel recognition of India’s right to Swaraj, or self-rule 
The British authorities retaliated by drastic attempts to crust 
the movement. In a debate on India in the House of Com 


“mons on June 15, 1922, following Gandhi’s first imprison 


ment, Ben Spoor, M.P. for Durham (afterwards a membe: 
of Ramsey MacDonald’s government) said: 

“At the present moment, over 20,000 political prisoners ar 
in jail. They include men of high culture, men whose char 
acter has never been questioned. . . . The crime of thes 
20,000 people is not that they are anti-British, it is simph 
that they are pro-Indian. . . . The policy of blood and iror 
can no more bring peace in India than it brought peace it 
Ireland. . . . India simply wants to be master in her ows 
house, and until she is master in her own house there wil 
be no peace.” j 

Spoor’s warning was not heeded. Repression was in ful 
blast during all the decade that followed. By September 193; 
political prisoners in British jails in India had reached th 
staggering total of 191,858. 


India Enters World War II by Fiat 


THE ATTEMPT TO CRUSH THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
freedom failed. Constitutional (Continued on page 5 


East and West Must Meet 


LIN YUTANG 


Not warrior to warrior—as Kipling saw it—but man to man, sharing a 
robust faith in moral values, the meeting is seen:—by a distinguished 
Chinese scholar and writer. 


ULES ROMAINS HAS CALLED HIs SERIES OF NOVELS DEALING 
vith the World War epoch, “Men of Good Will.” It is 
ar too good a phrase to be used just for a novel or even 
series of novels. In that series he describes the struggles 
nd chaos and confusion and hopes and dreams of this 
eneration of Europeans. But those same struggles and 
onfusion and chaos and hopes and dreams are reaching 
he entire world with the present world shake-up. “Men 
f good will” should be the central problem not only of 
his war, but of the world which the present war will 
eave behind. 

Now the tragedy of the modern civilization, as revealed 
ully in the first years of this war, is that there is plenty 
f good will lying about and plenty of such men, but that 
his good will toward one’s fellowmen is not shaped into 
doctrine, clearly enunciated and organized into a power 
9 influence the conduct of our governments. This war 
ooks to me like a dead war, dead in the sense of lacking 
piritual dynamite. It gives more and more the impres- 
ion of a savage war for survival, and less and less the 
mpression of a crusade. Somehow the great driving 
orce of a great faith and great vision for a better future 
s lacking. Such moral principles as we say we are de- 
ending are painted in pale colors and woolly outlines. It 
s like a picture with the objects intended to be portrayed 
Il there, but somehow the picture does not come out 


live. The wording of the Atlantic Charter is a little’ 


ebulous, and the contradictory intrepretations of its scope 
f application by English and American government 
saders are left without further definition or even an effort 
9 come to an agreement. But it is not the American habit 
9 fight for anything except moral or spiritual principles. 
‘here is a tremendous good will lying about, a tremen- 
Ous spiritual force in the American heart waiting to be 
nobilized and transformed into dynamite to destroy the 
nemy forces of evil. The Nazi conquerors and the Japan- 
se army-builders are equipped with a great faith, but we 
rm our soldiers with a pale, lukewarm, diluted faith that 
oks now like a war for world democracy and now like 
war for empire, or even just a war for the status quo. 


II 


‘HE REASON WHY THIS HAS HAPPENED IS PERHAPS TO OUR 
redit. It merely proves that we did not want this war 
nd were not prepared for it, ideologically as well as 
iilitarily. There is a time-lag in our spiritual mobiliza- 
on as in our war production to catch up with Hitler’s. 
Jur war production is rapidly catching up, but our spirit- 
al mobilization still lags behind. It isn’t a question of 
ublicity technique and organization; it is the substance 
our publicity which will provide men with a little hope 
nd a little dream for something worth shedding our 
lood for. That hope must be a new hope and that dream. 
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a new dream; it is incredible that Americans will accept 
stale versions of old platitudes about “our way of life” as 
a sufficient incentive for war. The reason this has hap- 
pened is that we are like peaceful citizens fighting robbers 
and gangsters breaking into our homes and destroying 
our property. Hitler is destroying our way of life like a 
robber: granted. But those fighting robbers who break 
into their houses can at best regard the whole fight as a 
nuisance. And it happens those who regard the war 
merely as a nuisance and therefore hate it cannot win the 
war. I have seen the war in China and know that the 
morale of the Chinese people is not sustained merely by 
hatred of the invaders, but by something new and con- 
structive that we are building in the great continental in- 
land of Free China. For besides hatred there is pride. 

I assert that the common man in America, England, 
and elsewhere has plenty of good will towards his neigh- 
bors. It is the natural attitude of happy men. It stems 
from the natural heart of man and is found to exist more 
among the poor and simple folks than among the rich, 
the scholarly, and the worried. The taxidriver in Lon- 
don has plenty of good will towards the Indians’ aspira- 
tions toward liberty; but the bondholders do not feel the 
same way because their minds are more complicated and 
have more worries. The taxidriver then is told that the 
problem of India.is terribly complicated, that there are a 
hundred reasons why India must not be given liberty. In 
other words, he is told that his innate good will is foolish, 
ignorant and uninformed, and in the face of the learning 
of the bondholders he accepts the toll of his ignorance. 
But what is the result? The result is that the whole com- 
plexion of the war is altered, that millions of Asiatics and 
Africans and South Americans begin.to entertain doubts 
in their minds whether or not we are fighting for a new 
and better world. So the good will of millions of men is 
of no avail. 


Ii! 


] HAVE SEEN ENOUGH OF THIS war IN Maraya AND BurMa 
to know that racial prejudice and racial discrimination are 
back of the seething discontent among the subjected races 
and paralyze and delimit the war efforts of the Allied 
commanders. But these are mere episodes as compared 
with the problems the war will leave behind us. We are 
all moving in the midst of forces which we cannot yet 
recognize or comprehend. The era of white man’s control 
over the Asiatic races is ended. This has happened for the 
simple reason that Asia is awakening. The prestige of the 
white man is gone. What the Japanese have destroyed by 
their bayonets cannot be restored by white bayonets, sim- 
ply because the spirit of independence of the Asiatic 
peoples cannot be broken by bayonets. In the long range 
view of things. it is hard to realize how the East and West 
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can cooperate and live together in the future world ex- 
cept by mutual good will and respect. 

Racial prejudice is a left-over from our savage days, 
when every tribe was suspicious of strangers. It is hard 
to see how the future world, brought so closely together 
by airplanes and economic ties, can survive without a new 


doctrine and new faith in the essential equality of all race 
No nation that I know is exempt from this prejudice. TI 
Chinese, of course, regarded themselves as superior to th 
surrounding barbarian races. The Japanese and the Ge 
mans have their peculiar racial doctrine. But what amus 
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me most is the idea that 


EAST MEETS EAST—WEST MEETS EAST 


Press Association, Inc. 


Clare Boothe trom Europe: 


Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek with Pandit Nehru; and with Gen. Joseph Stilwell, chief of staff to Chiang 
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Press Association, I 


Wendell L. Willkie, as a private citizen of the United States, talks with Chinese Boidiers near the battlefront 
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Round the Rim of the Pacific 


EDWARD C. CARTER 


Rare insight, wide contacts over the years, research as firsthand as it has 


been farflung, all these enter into this analysis of the colonial color schemes 


that are thrown into new relief by the flares of Hong Kong, Singapore, and 


Manila:—by the secretary-general of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


[WENTY YEARS AGO | TRAVELED FROM RaNGoon To AHMEDA- 
ad in the hope of seeing Gandhi. Arriving at the As- 
am, Mrs. Gandhi regretted that, unfortunately, her hus- 
and had left for a quick trip through the villages of 
sujerat. After a delicious Indian breakfast, she told 
ne that if I made a five-hour journey to a small way- 
ide station in the desert, I could still make contact with 
sandhi for he would be reaching there, too, for the 
eturn trip to Ahmedabad. This called for quick work 
n the timetables of the Bombay-Baroda and Central 
ndia railroad, because I was to leave the next day for 
jurope. If all the trains were on time I could make 
he detour interval. 

Once at my desert destination, the station master and 
he head man of the village said there must be some 
nistake. They would have known if Gandhi were any- 
where in the district. There was an hour’s uncertain 
wait before the next freight and passenger train lum- 
yered into the little station. The first gong struck and 
no sight of Gandhi. As I boarded the train, out of the 
dust of the desert a little cavalcade of five camels 
emerged into the station compound. Just as the second 
yong struck, Gandhi and his aides stepped from camel- 
yack into a third-class compartment and the train pulled 
ut. 

At the next station I changed to Gandhi’s compartment 
and had four hours talk with him, interrupted at the 
many wayside stations. For at each stop great crowds 
emerged as if by magic from the surrounding country— 
just to catch sight of the Mahatma. Every station mas- 
ter had wired ahead to the next, so that through a com- 
bination of the modern telegraph and the old Asiatic 
srapevine, the slow accommodation train plowed through 
throngs of peasants as it puffed in and out of each 
station. ; 

One after another, Gandhi addressed these milling 
crowds for a couple of minutes. He spoke in Gujerati, 
which I could not understand, but it was soon borne 
in on me that what he was saying to these hard-bitten, 
practical and mostly illiterate farmers was: YOU MAT- 
TER.” 

‘He did not say “The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
He did say, a free, educated, progressive, self-reliant India 
lies within you. “There is no need for you to remain 
serfs and illiterates.” The effect, of course, was miraculous. 

Time and again I stood just behind Gandhi in the com- 
tment door. From there I could not see his face, but 
[ could see the light that came into the faces of the en- 
ircling throngs. The little people of India were being 
‘old that they mattered. . . 


f 
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Heretofore, for the most part, the message of leader- 
ship in India had come mostly from Indian rajahs 
with fabulous bank accounts, from sometimes pompous 
and sometimes saintly viceroys, but always with a back- 
drop of palatial government houses or viceregal lodges, 
or from the platform of great durbars where the spokes- 
man was flanked with the serried ranks of fully armed 
Indian and British troops. English rulers and Ameri- 
can missionaries had, it is true, pledged democracy; but 
too often what the peasants saw, was the display of 
power, of economic superiority. Even simple bungalows 
of the most sacrificial missionaries were of substantial 
bricks and mortar, in stark economic contrast to the mud 
huts from which the people fared forth before daybreak 
each day to win their bread in an unequal struggle against 
nature. 

Perplexing though Gandhi’s recent moves are to his 
friends abroad, it must be remembered that no Indian, 
not even Ambedkar, has done as much as Gandhi for the 
“untouchables” (India’s own most grievous race problem). 
Nor must it be forgotten that in the dark days of the 
first World War, Gandhi set aside his pacifist faith and 
at the request of. the Viceroy traveled hundreds of miles 
and addressed tens of thousands of peasants, pleading 
with them to enlist in the Indian Army to fight against 
Great Britain’s enemies. 


The Test of Global War 

CoLOR AND COLONIES CERTAINLY STAND FOR UNFINISHED 
business on the agenda of the United Nations. Here the 
Americans and English have to make immense strides 
if they are to attain the level reached by the Soviet Union. 
In their desire for full participation in the war, Ameri- 
can Negroes find themselves under grievous handicaps 
similar to those which have been faced by the Chinese 
and the Indian nationalists. Even the “fighting races” in 
India were long denied equal opportunity for rising 
high in the officer scale. As recently as September, 1942, 
a spokesman for the Viceroy in Delhi stated that in the 
Indian Army there were four and a half European of- 
ficers to one Indian. Americans, who had been assured 
by Lord Halifax and Sir Stafford Cripps that there was 
nothing that the British government so much desired 
as to offer India full participation in the war, were 
shocked by this revelation. But too few of these Americans 
were willing to admit that American fighting services 
and American industry have had an equally lamentable 
record in giving the American Negro a stake in the war 
effort. Powerful indeed is the radio propaganda from 
Berlin and Tokyo to the American Negro, to the Chinese 
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in british colonies, and to the Indian nationalists: “Why 
fight for white folks?” 

Happily, President Quezon’s invitation a few years 
ago to General Douglas MacArthur to come to the Philip- 

ines as chief of staff and train a Filipino army was one 
of the overriding factors in giving the Filipinos a stake 
not in the defense of an American Empire but in their 
own beloved islands. Here was a white man of great 
military eminence—formerly chief of staff of the United 
States Army—employed and directed by an Oriental. The 
epic fighting of Filipino officers and men in resisting 
Japanese conquest was supreme justification of Quezon’s 
policy and MacArthur’s course. 

If the Chinese were not as generous as they are in for- 
getting past injustices, they would long hold in deep sus- 
picion the British authorities in Hong Kong, Malaya and 
Burma, who way before their own debacle delayed accept- 
ing—and in some cases refused—offers of Chinese military 
assistance. And only a highly civilized people could so 
quickly forget American hypocrisy in sending words of en- 
couragement to China and at the same time shipping loads 
of scrap iron and oil to Japan. 

As recently as six years ago, the average Western officer 
in China was parroting the same condemnation of the 
fighting qualities of Chinese officers and men as were 
made by Americans regarding the Filipinos prior to 
MacArthur’s coming; and as are continued by the 
British today in India with reference to the “non-fight- 
ing races. 

The Chinese for five years now have given the lie to 
the Western military mind. Chiang Kai-shek and Quezon 
have given millions of Orientals a stake in the war effort. 
Only as the Americans give the Negro and the British 
the Indian nationalist a similar incentive, can a global 
peace flow from global war. Neither the United States, 
Great Britain or the British Dominions can create it out 
of a Jim Crow war. 


The Peoples of the Pacific Basin 
THE MILITARY MIND IS IN TRUTH LARGELY PRISONER OF COLOR 


prejudice widely held among the peoples concerned. My 


An historic scene of last March: European civilians flee Singapore 
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belief is that much of that prejudice itself derives from fa 
lacious concepts of the economic motivation of society | 


the world today. . 

As long as production for private gain rather than f 
public welfare drives the wheels of our modern econom 
some groups will see the easiest way of advancing the 
own well-being in the subordination of other group 
Consciously or unconsciously, they will seek to make u 
of differences in race or color to emphasize the distan 
that separates them and their kind from those other 
They will tend to create and to perpetuate intricate pa 
terns of social discrimination that ensure the dominan 
of their own class; and a dissemination of prejudice th 
will be a means ready to their hands. 

Japanese and American forces are struggling for contr 
of the Aleutians. There in the Arctic, these islands a1 
the connecting links between the Americas and the hus 
land mass of Asia. Let us begin there and run down 1 
turn the coasts that on either hand stretch to the Sout 
Pacific where the conflict is again joined .in the Solomon 
Our Alaskan territory puts us at the top of the easter 
shore line: 


The Westward Outlook 


United States of America: In the early fall, I was in th 
Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts, a leading abolitionist stat 
and had the privilege of being host in my home to a di 
tinguished American Negro soprano. She had been unab! 
to find shelter for the night at either of the two leadin 
hotels, though she was received with great acclaim by th 
thousands at the Berkshire Music Festival. What right ha 
I, born and reared in Massachusetts, to write of color pr 
judice in the far Pacific? 

No American need wander to African or Asiatic areas fe 
instances of color discrimination. We have our own “co 
onial” attitudes, and these express themselves right here 1 
our own continental realm. Nor do New Yorkers and Cal 
fornians have to fare forth to the state of Georgia to see rac 
discrimination enforced to the point of cruelty. In spite « 
outward sophistication, in spite of many generous tokens ¢ 
racial liberalism, its ugly features show themselves up an 
down our land. 

In the minds of Indians, Chinese, Filipinos, and othe: 
whom I have met, these features of ot 
national life are, indeed, so visible the 
they would refuse to give any credentia 
to Americans to throw stones at our Et 
ropean allies in the colonial areas of Asi 
and Oceania. 

In some respects, our European allie 
are perhaps more advanced than we at 
on the road to justice and decency. A 
least I have never heard of any riots i 
the English cities against Asiatic subject 
of the King, such as we had not so lon 
ago against Filipinos. Nor when the 
looked for lodgings were Indonesian sti 
dents discriminated against in Holland 1 
ways which Oriental students often e 
perience when they come to attend ou 
own universities. . 

Some people think that we are entitle 
to be just a little proud because of oa 
liberal stand on Philippine independence 
They seem to have forgotten that two « 
the strongest motives back of that pol 
on the part of financial, agricultural, 
labor groups were to shut off vegetal 
oils and sugar from the islands, and 
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Wide World 


Another historic scene—1935: Manuel Quezon takes the oath of office as president of the new Philippine Commonwealth 


rid of Filipino residents in the United States. With the 
uidation of American sovereignity they would be auto- 
tically excluded as Oriental aliens. 


e Dominion of Canada: The Canadians have handled 
problem of Asiatic exclusion less irritatingly than the 
ited States, but many Canadians and many Asiatics think 
re is ample room for improvement. 


e Latin American Littoral of the Pacific: Liberal policies 
vailed here for many years toward Oriental emigrants. 
the last decade, there has been a reverse tendency; but in 
ieral their record has been far more tolerant than among 
glo-Saxon nations. There seems to be more prejudice in 
vailingly Protestant areas than where the dominant groups 
i been nurtured in the Roman Catholic faith. 
W Zealand: New Zealanders are justly proud of their 
: ship to the native Maoris. These are the largest racial 
rity, constituting roughly 5 percent of the population. 
Maoris have full and equal civil rights and liberties and 
Zealand travelers extol their courage and speak with 
e of the contributions to science and education made by 
standing Maoris. When it comes to Chinese there are stil] 
licaps, and to all intents and purposes Indians, though 
oretically citizens of the British Empire, are not wanted. 
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ralia: Like New Zealand, the southernmost continent is 
ressive in economic and political matters but is com- 
1 to the white Australia policy. Its immigration pro- 
res, though more tactful, are as “dog in the manger” 
ose practiced toward Asiatics in the United States. The 
nment has not had much success in facilitating the 
even of European settlers. Fairness requires the ob- 
n that Australia could never absorb the number of 
whether European or Asiatic, that her mere 
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geographical size would suggest. But even with this reserva- 
tion, the habitable areas could provide footholds for a much 
larger population. 

With the stimulus to industry and the shortage of man- 
power that the war has brought, increasing immigration after 
the war may be regarded as more necessary by the Aus- 
eel and New Zealand authorities than has hitherto been 
the case. 


The Eastward Outlook 


U.S.S.R.: In 1937 I was invited by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in the U.S.S.R. to visit the Soviet Far East. Just 
before leaving Peiping for Vladivostok I was asked by the 
American Ambassador to discover what the attitude of the 
Russians was toward the colored races in Siberia; to what 
degree was there race prejudice. Wherever I went I tried to 
get an answer to this question. This was difficult because 
the Russians whom I met, whether in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, in the Red Army or in factories, or on the great 
collective farms, could with difficulty understand the point of 
the question. : 

In the oil cracking plant at Khabarovsk, the manager said: 
“If a Korean has had four years in a chemical technicum he 
is naturally more useful than a Russian from Leningrad who 
has only had two years of such training.” 

On an Amur steamer, the chief engineer said that a Chi- 
nese navigating officer who had had fifteen years on the 
Amur was to be preferred to a man from Kronstadt who 


had had only five years navigating experience. 


And so it went everywhere. Training and experience 
rather than racial or color background was the determinant. 


“Here was an example of a society where there was a blend- 


ing of two fundamental social concepts—first, the maximum 
economic advantage for all; and second, that given education 
and opportunity, no group of Soviet citizens was permanently 
incapacitated by reason of color or racial background. 


India and China: These countries are taken up by other 
authors in this number. Let me add that American engineers 
recently in India bring back reports of the enormous tech- 
nical potential of Indian workmen. Given opportunity, trust, 
and the prospect of equality in wages and living conditions, 
there seems to be no objective reason why the Tamil or 
Kanarese in the airplane plant in Mysore or the man from 
Bengal or Bihar in the steel works at Jamshedpur, should 
remain throughout his working life economically and socially 
subordinate to the technician 
from Manchester or Pitts- 
burgh. 


British Malaya: Like Neth- 
erlands India, this in theory 
was administered in behalf 
of the indigenous people. 
But these have made up 
only a minority since the in- 
flux of millions of Chinese 
and Indians, first introduced 
to work under contract on 
the large estates and in the 
mines. The Malays have an 
understood, though not 
legally exclusive, right to 
employment in many of the 
lower branches of the civil 
service. But in every other 
respect, they have been giv- 
en very little help to rise so- 
cially or economically above 
the peasant level. Prior to the war, no responsible British 
statesman had held out prospects that citizenship for the 
Malayans was thought of as even remotely possible. 


Indo-China: The French, here, never pretended to admin- 
ister the country in the interest of the natives; but circum- 
stances forced them—and the intellectual talents of the 
Annamites have made it easy for them—to place a great deal 
of administrative responsibility on native shoulders. Both in 
Africa and in -Asia, they developed colonial economies that 
were grievously subordinate to a few of the giant vested 
interests in metropolitan France. 

In matters of social intercourse, on the other hand, color 
prejudice has been conspicuously lacking. The French have 
shown the same racial liberalism in the colonies that they 
have at home. For Africans have been heroes both in the 
Chamber of Deputies and on Montmartre. At a Pan-African 
Congress in Brussels, a generation ago, I remember that 
American and British Negroes said, “We Negroes .-. .”; 
whereas French Negroes said, “We French . . .” 


The Netherlands Indies: This was the only admittedly 
paternalistic regime in the Pacific, carried on by an admin- 
istration instructed by its home government to give native 
welfare precedence over all other considerations. It may have 
kept undue economic advantages in the hands of the white 
man, but, it built into the fabric of law and social custom a 
more enlightened racial attitude than can be found among 
the Englishmen and Americans in their major contacts with 
the colored races. 


The Dutclt at the Far Ends of the Earth 


Since NETHERLANDS INDIES ILLUSTRATES HOW A MEASURE OF 
inter-racial justice can be achieved without waiting to re- 
construct the whole economic life, let me mention a few 
of its salient features. From the start, the religious charac- 
ter and common sense of the Hollanders expressed it- 
self in their dislike for the make-believe of complete 
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social segregation. | 

In sailing-ship days, young men were obliged to stz 
away from home and family for many years, some ¢ 
them for the rest of their lives. Under these circun 
stances they sought the company of native women, an 
in all the colonies there was much concubinage. But the: 
temporary unions are always to the disadvantage of th 
subject people—at least to the extent that they expres 
a certain disdain or lac 
of respect. The Dutch pr 
ferred and insisted upot 
racial intermarriage. Th 
children of Dutch father 
were regarded as Eurc 
pean and shared in ever 
privilege accorded t 
whites. The result is tha 
today there are some 150, 
000 persons of mixes 
blood. With the smal 
number of white womel 
in the tropics, there ha 
been little opportunity fo 
Indonesian men to marr 
into white circles — an 
with every generation thes 
“Europeans” come to lool 
a little less like Hollander: 
and a little more like Ma 
lays. Partly, perhaps, because of this, the  socia 
equality of the mixed bloods is not quite as uncontestec 
today as it used to be. In business and politics, however 
the official policy. continues and shows some rather inter 
esting results. 

Instead of being malcontents, easily influenced b' 
propaganda, as half-castes are in most countries of th 
Pacific, these Indonesian-Europeans are among Queer 
Wilhemina’s most loyal subjects. Most of the civil servant 
are of this mixed group—the only Eurasian group i 
Southeast Asia to form a non-immigrant middle class 

There is not, then, that sharp distinction between a mas 
ter race and a subject race that we find in most de 
pendencies. When the world economic depression hi 
that part of the world, the colonial administrations a 
a matter of course shipped home most of their unem 
ployed Europeans. But in the Netherlands Indies no 
only the mixed bloods but also the pure whites stayed of 
because they had no other home. And I do not beliey 
that European prestige suffered because they were at time 
as badly off as the natives and the natives knew it 
Indonesians were already accustomed to seeing Euro 
peans engage in manual work, and to seeing white anc 
yellow and brown men compete in business and is 
public employment. As in the Philippines, so in the In 
dies also, white men in overalls broke through the sens 
of a complete class segregation on racial lines. ‘ 

Above all, the Hollanders have shown themselves scru 
pulous in their respect for native law and custom. | 
other dependencies, too often this was a deep gulf 
tween the law enforced by the public authorities, ar 
that administered by the village elders, the native rule 
and his courts, and the religious authorities. In th 
Netherlands Indies all were integrated and enforced ¢ 
part of a unified system. In everyday life, native trad 
tions were respected to an (Continued on page 56t 


5 Sovfoto 
Deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the Buriat-Mongol Auton- 
omous Republic. In the Soviet Far East, race is unimportant 
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The Spirit Behind the Weapon 


PEARL S. BUCK 


The defeat we may suffer through our race prejudices, and the victory 
we can win if we overcome them; a warning and a splendid promise for 
free peoples:—by a distinguished interpreter of the East to the West, 
winner of the Nobel Prize in literature. 


‘HE DIVISIONS AMONG AND BETWEEN PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 
always a curious criss-cross pattern. There is no one way 
‘ dividing us. We are different races, and that is a divi- 
on. We are different nations, and that is a division. Re- 
gion is a division, and wealth is a division and education 
a division. Climate and geography and food have their 
ividing effects, and so has history. 
But war is the great simplifier. In times of war people 
ut aside their lesser differences and return to their pri- 
ary divisions. From these, as from fortresses, they wage 
var. 
Yet the fortresses from which men fight are not the 
ume from war to war. In the last World War, the pri- 
uary division among people was still the old one of na- 
ons. The dying words of Edith Cavell, “Patriotism is 
ot enough,” were a prophesy of this greater war in which 
€é are today involved. But patriotism was almost enough 
1 that World War. We fought it as an international 
ruggle and after the truce was declared we retired again 
ito our nations and built the walls high between. 
Nevertheless, all through the too brief years of the 
uce, great heaving changes took place. Nations became 
ss and less important, and peoples more and more im- 
ortant. The revolution in Russia destroyed a nation and 


ewed out, by the crudest and sometimes the most cruel - 


leans, a people. The revolution in China destroyed an- 
her nation and built upon the ancient foundations 
nother people. That the revolution in China was mainly 
litical and certainly disturbed the foundations less se- 
srely than in Russia, was evidence of the already funda- 
entally democratic character of the Chinese. 

But it is always true that when great changes occur 
nong human beings, there is an instant strengthening, 
0, of the old. Thus old Japan awoke and laid its hard 
and upon the new people there. It was inevitable that 
e awakening of the life of the people in Japan was more 
ow than either in Russia or China, for nationalism 
as more deeply established in Japan than in these other 
yo countries. The people in Japan were long integrated 
to a nation, as they were in France yesterday and are 
-England today. Had the Japanese new people been 
lowed a little longer to live, had the last war been revo- 
tionary rather than reactionary in its effects, this second 
ar might never have followed. But since the last war 
established the nation-unit, only the countries relatively 
ttouched by the war escaped the reaction. The fact that 
Europe and America peoples retired into their nations 
ve strength to old Japan to emerge and to crush the 
ing of her own new people. Japan is fighting this pres- 
war as a nation, and as a nation she will lose it. 
Thether she will lose it as a people remains to be seen. 
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China is fighting this war as a people, and so is Russia, 
and these two peoples will win this war. 

The United States is both a nation and a people. It is 
our deepest division. There are those who insist that we 
must fight this war as a nation, and these refuse to see 
the war except as an encroachment upon our soil and 
trade. There are also those who know that we can only 
hope to win if we fight it as a people, and these know that 
it is necessary that, freedom live in the atmosphere of the 
world if our own freedom is to be assured. 

But this strange awful war is little enough understood 
by any of us. Why are we fighting? What brought us 
into this mortal combat? It was not merely that Japan 
attacked us at Pearl Harbor, for why did Japan attack 
us? It was not merely that Hitler rose to threaten the 
world in Europe. Why did Hitler rise and why was he 
able to rise? Those who would attribute the war to such 
superficial occasions as an attack and an uprising are ro- 
mantically inclined. Realism compels us to seek further. 
The real roots of this war, I believe, are deep in the es- 
sential difference between those who cling to the old con- 
cept of the nation as the division unit of mankind and 
those who see the new concept of the peoples. Or put it 
otherwise, this war is the result of the necessity, at this 
period in man’s development, for changing our nation- 
unit for mankind into a larger people-unit. 


WHAT COMPELS THE CHANGE? PRIMARILY, PERHAPS, THE DIS- 
covery of the universalities of science. Science has, more 
than any other thing, taught us to think in terms of the 
universe. The very business of working with scientific 
methods, of thinking in scientific terms, as well as the 
fruits of science, have led us to universality. The scientifi- 
cally mechanical means which have brought nations close 
together physically have at the same time destroyed the 
mental and spiritual boundaries of those nations, so that 
today there are people in many nations who are closer 
together, through their ideas and their feelings and de- 
sires—through their temperaments, in a word—than they 
are to other persons of their own nation and race. The 
passing of physical barriers has enabled these persons to 
find each other. They are not limited, any more, to one 
nation. If today, therefore, we seek to make nationhood 
the chief division of man and the chief cause for which 
we fight this war, we are doomed to fail, for too many 
have found a larger cause. 

What then? Are we to do away with nations? Certainly 
not. All of us need a physical home to love and cherish, 
to improve and beautify. All of us, for conveniences in 
daily life, if for nothing’ else, need a sound and useful 
local political organization. There would be chaos if there 
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were no nations and no national governments. But to in- 
sist that nations must be the chief groups of mankind is 
today to insist that a small province ought to have been 
the limit of a man’s thought yesterday, when already he 
thought in nations. Today, man’s thought includes the 
globe. 

And yet as in every change, there are some whose 
minds belong to yesterday, and these will try with all 
their strength to force us back. It is a very stubborn 
strength, since stubbornness and lack of perceptive imagi- 
nation are almost invariably teammates. The mind that 
only knows what it has seen is the mind that arrogates 
to itself, too, the valuable attribute of realism. But realism 
is not to be found in the reactionary mind, which lives in 
a dream of the past. The old gospelites, who sing of the 
religion that was good enough for their fathers and there- 
fore good enough for them, are, whatever their religion, 
simply not good enough for today and certainly not good 
enough for victory. If arms could win any war, they might 
be able to win this war, for yesterday’s men can handle 
a gun and shoot it off as well as anybody. Unfortunately 
it takes wit and wisdom as well as a gun to win this war. 


For THIS WAR, AS HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID, IS REVOLUTION AS 
well as war. We can recognize this fact today to our ad- 
vantage or we can recognize it tomorrow to our cost. 
The word revolution has taken on evil accumulations be- 
cause it has been so often accompanied by hateful acts. 
But stripped of those hateful acts, it means simply a great 
change. A revolution of people means a great change in 
and among people. 

How can we use this fact about the present war to our 
advantage today? First by recognizing it, and this recog- 
nition implies that we recognize that our enemies are not 
certain nations, but certain people and that our allies, too, 
are certain people. Our enemies are those who refuse to 
allow freedom to be the atmosphere of the world, and who 
would instead set up one nation or one race over another. 
Our allies are those who demand the atmosphere of free- 
dom and human equality for all. This is the way of life 
that the American people have chosen as theirs, the way 
which believes in the right of people to be born free and 
to be treated equally. A century and a half ago certain 
Americans expressed this way of life in words, and by 
and large, faltering and evading and staggering forward 
slowly and yet sometimes moving swiftly forward, too, 
we have held to that ideal as our own. It is not the way 
of life of our nation. A great many of our national laws 
and habits deny it. Many persons within our nation refuse 
to follow it, and do not accept it as their way of life, but 
still enough of the people believe it and try to follow it, 
so that it remains our chosen way. ' 

But it is not only the American way. It is also the 
Chinese.way. Long before any American put the way into 
word, Chinese had put it into words. Today there are 
people in many nations who have chosen this way of life 
and who have put it into words. Russia with bloodshed 
and contradiction, has put it into practice, imperfect but 
actual. Indians in India are trying to_put it into practice. 
In England there is the same division that there is in us 
between those who believe in freedom for all and those 

who try to put national and geographical boundaries to 
it. Churchill put such boundaries when he declared the 
Atlantic Charter did not apply to the British colonial pos- 
sessions. Those words must be unsaid before we can hope 
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to win this war, for if we cling to them we shall be figh 
ing in yesterday and not today. 

Men’s minds cannot fight in yesterday and win, hoy 
ever modern the weapon in their hands. Hitler has prove 
that to us, if we needed proof. For Hitler’s great weaknes 
is that he has led his people into narrow nationhood at 
moment when the peoples of the world are ready to moy 
forward out of nationhood. There are peculiar reason 
for Germany’s backwardness. Her nationhood was ne 
achieved at a time when it should have been achievec 
so that now she has not had the experience of nationalisn 
which the other nations have had, and which a peopl 
must experience, it seems, before they can find the libera 
tion of passing beyond nationality. 

The United States, on the other hand, went through | 
forcing process. The necessity for national unity in a nev 
and dangerous land compelled us early to be a nation 
Then, too, there was enough land for all of us and w 
could build our nation free of the competition of crampec 
space and old and conflicting history. We had the chane 
to make a nation out of whole cloth, and to cut and fi 
it to our own shape. Germany has been long building : 
nation out of bits and scraps of used stuffs. But indeed th 
problems of Germany have been the problems of Europe 
Europe has been frozen into nations. Peoples have neve 
been able to pass beyond those units, and it may be tha 
their eternal conflicts are basically due to that fact, ane 
their struggle to develop beyond it. Mentally and spiritu 
ally the peoples of Europe have long been far beyond thi 
boundaries of jealous nations, but physically they hav 
been forced to remain in them, new wine continually be 
ing poured into old vessels. 


Our OWN HiIsTorY Is NOT SO MUCH LIKE THAT OF EuRoPE A 
it is like that of Asia. The peoples of Asia have had wid 
lands, free spaces, and few national conflicts. The people 
of Asia are thinking in terms of people. Nation is no 
important to any of them. China is the Chinese people 
India is the people of India, Russia is the people of Rus 
sia. That India and Russia have great variety among thei 
peoples is of no significance today when nationhood in 
creasingly means simply a political and organizationa 
convenience. 

We differ in one important regard, however, from th 
peoples of Asia. Race has never been a cause for any divi 
sion among those peoples. But race prejudice divides u 
deeply, and hampers more than anything else our de 
velopment toward a free people in a free world. 

For there is a solid part of our own American peopl 
who will not sacrifice, even for the sake of victory in thi 
war, their prejudices against color. They had rather yiek 
to Hitler than to give up their belief in the necessity fo 
the white man to be supreme. We had better know thi 
and speak it out clearly; for Hitler is already counting 
on the argument that all white men ought to join togethe 
against Japan in order to maintain white supremacy | 
the world, and we have those who will betray us all whet 
Hitler dares to come forward with his proposals, whi 
would spare him defeat at our hands. In that day thos 
among us who would sacrifice our victory rather than thei 
race prejudices will be those who will speak, not openl 
for Hitler, it is true, but for the old nation-unit. They wi 
talk as patriots, but they will be Hitler’s henchmen. 
Hitler is counting on our race prejudice to help hi 
Japan also counts on it to help her persuade the peopl 
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f Asia that we are still thinking in terms of nationhood 
nd that we do not care for peoples. She is persuading 
1e people of Burma and Malaya, and she is trying to per- 
ade the people of India. 

For fascism, hiding behind color prejudice, now threat- 
ns America; and what today threatens America, threatens 
re world. I can therefore see nothing but acute danger 
1 the mental isolationist who insists that it is not our 
usiness what happens to the people of China or the 
eople of India, or that what we do about the Negro here 
; not the business of the peoples abroad. The way we 
ehave to our own colored people, as the way England 
ehaves toward India, is the criterion by which we are 
udged by foe and ally alike. 

And yet it is not too late for America to come forth 
y her own strength, if we can face with determination 
he true meaning of today’s war. This war is the primary 
onflict between the concept of national supremacy, and 
his includes racial supremacy, and the concept of the 
quality of peoples in a free world. 

If this seems simplification, let us not be afraid of sim- 
licity. It is only the strong who dare to be simple, who 
lare to reduce great problems to their essentials. Let us 
ot be deceived by complexity. Too many escape into 
omplexity these days. For it is an escape for persons to 
ry, when this question of the equality of peoples is raised 
n India or in our own South, “Ah, but the situation is 
ot so simple.” 


NHY ARE WE AFRAID OF SIMPLICITY? SIMPLE QUESTIONS GO 
leep and the answers, if they are honest, go deeper still. 
Nith history as our guide and life as our experience, we 
ught by now to know that no great stride forward is 
ver made for the individual or for the human race unless 
he complex situation is reduced to one simple question 
nd its simple answer. In our own history when the time 
ame for us to declare our freedom, there were complexi- 
iés as grave in proportion to the age and the population 


$ ours are now. Had we listened to those persons who in- 


776 were afraid of simplicity—and there were-many— 
ve should never have become a nation. In those days a 
ew men gathered up the tangles of fearfulness and doubt 
nto their clenched right fists and asked the simple ques- 
ion, “Shall we endure injustice, or shall we be free?” 
There were enough people who could answer as simply, 
We will be free.” And we were free. 

There was another moment in our history, again in pro- 
ortion to the times as complex as now, when the whole 
conomic and social structure of the South and in a mea- 
ure of the country was dependent upon slave labor. The 
Jnion rocked in division. But again there were those who 
tood up amid all the complexities and put the simple 
luestion, “Can our Union be worthy of free men when 
ve hold human beings as slaves?” And there were enough 
\mericans then to answer as simply, “We cannot have 
lavery in America.” And the Union was saved. 

The time has come for simplicity again. Can our people 
ontinue a free people in a world of peoples not free? 
Che answer is inevitably, No. 

How shall we win this war then for the freedom of 
eoples? We can win it only by sacrificing everything we 
ave which denies that for which we fight. This sacrifice 
ve have not yet been willing to make. Yet spiritually we 
re still in the phase in which we were materially a few 
onths ago, when we were trying to keep our creature 
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comforts and fight the war, too. We have found out that it 
cannot be done. We know now that most of the money 
we make and the food we eat and the clothes we wear 
and the furniture we would like to buy and the pleasure 
trips we would like to take have to be given up, and we 
have given them up. Materially we are ready for an all- 
out war effort. 
But spiritually we are not. We still want to win this 
keeping all the spiritual clutter to which we have 
clung in times past. We want to let the muddle in our 
minds stand while we fight. We want to freeze our souls 
until after the war. 


Ir CANNOT BE DONE. No GREAT WAR CAN BE WON WITHOUT 
the spirit behind the weapons. The mind must be clear 
and the soul free before men can fight a war for freedom 
and win it. It is now time, therefore, and high time to see 
what we are willing to give up to win this war for the 
freedom of our people in a free world. First of all there 
must be the sacrifice of race prejudice. To harbor race 
prejudice in our own people automatically puts us on the 
wrong side. We fail in our leadership today, both at home 
and abroad, because of the contradiction our race preju- 
dice puts upon freedom of peoples. I have it from as 
widely differing sources as Yale and the University of 
California that the contradiction is resulting in apathy 
toward the war on the part of young men now being 
drafted. It is producing doubt and apathy in millions 
abroad who would otherwise be our willing allies. 

And yet it is obvious that the sacrifice of prejudice will 
be far more difficult than any material sacrifice. The gov- 
ernment was able to help us make the material sacrifices 
by simply taking things away from us. But no democratic 
government can forbid a man his own will, or what he 
thinks, as it can forbid him his share of sugar and gas and 
rubber. A man’s will remains his own and his feelings 
remain his own and his thoughts and his speech remain 
his own—at least,in a democracy. Government may, by 
passing laws against discrimination and by urging us to 
remember that our allies are mostly colored, try to help 
us control our prejudices, but that is all it can do. It can- 
not dig into us and force out of us the traitorous wish 
and the determination not to yield up those prejudices, 
even to win the war. Whether that is done depends upon 
individual loyalty. Soul by soul only the individual soul 
can do it. 

And yet, I say again, there are such souls. They live in 
England and they live here. Somehow we must make 
them known to the doubting peoples of the East, to our 
own discouraged colored people in the United States, to 
our apathetic young men. I do not believe much in the pos- 
sibility of change in the individual human heart. Those 
who will not give up their prejudices which endanger our 
war effort far more than hoarding and bootlegging for- 
bidden materials, will probably not change: The mind 
that doggedly insists on prejudice often has not intelli- 
gence enough to change. Then let us marshal the other 
minds and prove to our allies in India and China and 
everywhere in the world that at least there is a sufficient 
number of other white people, who will no longer tolerate 
imperialism and human inequality, to warrant the colored 
peoples throwing in their lot with the democracies now. 
It is the only hope left to bring these peoples to our side, 
and without them we cannot win this war. There may be 
another truce, but without them there can be no victory. 
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It is time for us to remember that today Japan is master 
of more of the world than we are, and that Japan is not 
white. Whether we like it or not, race has ceased to be 
a human division, and it is the realist’s duty to proclaim 
the truth. All the stubbornness of the minds that live in 
the past will not remove the truth from the earth. They 
may spend their lives in struggle against it, but the truth 
goes marching on. The world now belongs no more to a 
nation or to a race. The war is between two kinds of 
people. As yet we people of America are fighting on both 
sides and against each other. How can we win a war for 
freedom until we mend this division? 

No man, it is true, can cut himself off clean and in- 
stantly from his past. No change among people comes in 
a moment’s time. There are those who must die and 
those who must be born. They die and they are born. If 
there were no war, we might wait for the process of time 
to do its work—teaching the generations as they appear, 
allowing nature to destroy prejudice by her secret slow 
intermingling. | 

Yet there is a special plea to be made now for a swifter 
process. Many valuable young lives will be lost unneces- 


sarily if those who lead us do not understand what so 
of a war this is. If they fight this war as they fought th 
war yesterday, we may lose our whole generation of youn 
men. For it is now apparent that it is our young men wh 
must bear the brunt of the fighting. It is a war in whic 
we are using our youth in our battle line. They are reel 
less and strong, they are easily trained. And so they mak 
very good soldiers. But still it would be well for our ni 
tion that they are not all lost, and the only hope that the 
will not all be lost in a prolonged war is in this one po 
sibility—that those who lead us will see this war for whi 
it is and will fight it for what it is—a war of one kind « 
people against another. q 

There is the real war. We fight it in every nation an 
on every soil. While our arrhies and navies and air flee 
swarm over the world, we Americans at home must n¢ 
for one moment lose sight of the real war, lest our youl 
be killed uselessly in Europe and England, in Burma 
Australia, in China and the South Seas, in the Mide 
East and in Africa. 

This is a war between peoples and the battlefield 
everywhere. 


Boy in the Ghetto 


by D. HERCULES ARMSTRONG 


“Men are moving!”—Native Son 


Negro boy: 

: You with the well-worn windbreaker, 
The six-inch blade in your pocket; ~ 
Tonight’s robberies planned, 
Murder hesitant in your tattered mind— 
Flip memory’s penny for the smashed 
Dreams in your head. 
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Here on this ghetto corner— 
What do you remember? 
The gilded ghosts of toys, : te las 
The cheated childhood, =e ~ 
The dreams popping like balloons? : ee |) Sa 
ua What do you remember? . . . Be ‘Se 
Stark terror rides your brain; , Ay 
a: Your fists clench, the arm rises 2 Sn 7 
oy ; Making a desperate swing, © 7 ae 
> baie ; . ‘ ’ ¢ . ; bie oe Sua - ; i “> tire + we apt 
a ass con's) an alm DUPRIDE VIE AD SCE. ig steals a eae ee 
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NEGROES AND WAR PRODUCTION 


tional origin of those building the ships, tanks, planes and 
ins needed to win. The man at the next bench from you 
ay differ from you in race, color or religion . . . but he is 
aking for victory just as you are... America cannot af. 
rd the loss of a single worker’s skill and willingness to help 
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= country which has helped him. . . 
Such statements cannot be called wishful idealism. They 
> simply a grim admission that racial discrimination hamp- 
$s war production and that democracy, engaged in a fight 
r survival, cannot afford this handicap. Government ofh- 
us are beginning to recognize, with the President, that un- 
ss the United States can find a way to use all loyal, capable 
dor in an efficient war effort, we may lose our democratic 
sedom and our independence as a nation as well. And the 
tter truth is that some Negro Americans are developing 
indifferent attitude toward both possibilities. Discrimina- 
mM in important ranges of defense and war planning has 
used widespread disillusionment among thirteen million 
embers of our population. Negroes now know that even in 
life and death struggle there are thousands of American 
aployers and millions of workmen who do not wish the 
ll and free cooperation of Negroes in war production. 

And this is in face of the fact that there are not enough 
ailable workers in the United States to fill the needs of war 
dustry and match the vast slave resources of the Axis pow- 
s. Including the men in the armed forces, we have in the 
nited States today about fifty-five million employables. Close 
six million of these are Negroes, more than one tenth of 
e potential working strength. By January 1943, seventeen 
illion men and women will be employed in war industries, 
id at least five million more enrolled in the armed forces. 
nother year will see fully thirty million persons absorbed 
- war industry and the armed forces. No other figures are 
eded to emphasize the danger of ignoring or neglecting 
arly six million workers solely because of ancient racial 
ejudices and stereotyped community attitudes. And yet 
ese prejudices and attitudes persist. ; 


he Kick Back 


VEN THE LIMITED EFFECTIVENESS OF THE FEPC HAs sTIRRED 
sentment, principally in the South. The committee’s arrival 
r the Birmingham hearing provided a field day for dema- 
yzues of the section. Mark Ethridge, member of the FEPC 
id managing editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, at- 
mpted to stave off attack by placatory remarks at the open- 
g session. He described Executive Order 8802 as an emer- 
cy war measure which was “not a social document and 
hich had no concern with racial segregation.” It was then 
at Mr. Ethridge added: “All the armies of the world, both 
‘the United Nations and the Axis, could not force upon the 
uth the abandonment of racial segregation.” [See page 467. ] 
his statement played directly into the hands of southern 
egro-haters. An Alabama lawyer-politician announced that 
- would organize a League to Maintain White Supremacy. 
evernor Dixon followed with his public condemnation of 
e FEPC. Georgia newspapers that supported Talmadge 
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ily slobbered with excitement as they printed pictures of © 


€ committee hearing, with Negro members sitting with 
hites, and actually questioning white witnesses. 

It is reported on good authority that members of the power- 
| southern congressional bloc will try to cut coming ap- 
opriations, not only of the FEPC but also of any federal 
partment that shows too much zeal in opposing racial dis- 
imination in the war program. This will not be a new ma- 
uuver. Thus, in May 1941, a subcommittee of the House 
smmittee on Appropriations took to task Arthur J. Alt- 
eyer, director of the Social Security Board and Martin 
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Carpenter, then head of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
for a plan to eliminate flagrant racial discrimination in the 
Washington office of the Employment Service. The minutes 
of the hearing on the Social Security Board’s appropriation 
(Part I, pp. 917-919) show that, in the course of a long 
distyssion, Congressman Tarver of Georgia finally forced 
Mr, Altmeyer and Mr. Carpenter to abandon their defense 
of the new practices in the Washington office of the USES 
in favor of its earlier Jim Crow policies. 

On July 30 the President announced that the FEPC had 
been transferred from the executive department to the War 
Manpower Commission. The President explained subse- 
quently that the change was made to provide the Committee 
with increased efficiency and strength. There were those who 
saw in this transfer another sign of the Old South’s strength. 
Once removed from the safety of the executive budget, the 
FEPC can be strangled by reduced congressional appropria- 
tions. Stripped of sufficient staff, deprived of facilities for in- 
vestigating complaints, the committee can be made little more 
than an administrative gesture which recognizes the existence 
of discrimination but which is left powerless to attack it. 

The past two years have proved many of the admonitions 
long addressed to Negro labor to be hollow mockery. Train- 
ing, it has been said, will solve the Negro’s job problem. Yet 
the aspirant black worker has found many doors to training 
closed. When Congress appropriated funds to train workers 
for defense industry, it provided that “the benefits of this 
training shall not be denied to any person because of race, 
color or creed.” The Office of Education was made respon- 
sible for carrying out the provisions of this legislation. Last 
winter the Office of Education reported to the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee that in eighteen southern and bor- 
der states where Negroes comprise 22 percent of the total 
population, only 2,315 Negroes (4 percent of the trainees) 
were enrolled in January 1942 in pre-employment and re- 
fresher courses. Out of 4,630 training courses in southern 
states, only 194 were open to Negroes. In Florida, Negroes 
constitute 27 percent of the population, but only 206 Negroes 
out of a total enrollment of 12,472 were Leing trained in that 
state last February. 

A similar problem has been encountered by the United 
States Employment Service in attempting to put into opera- 
tion through regional and state administrations a policy form- 
ulated by the Bureau of Employment Security at Washington. 
When the public employment service was federalized in De- 
cember, 1941, staff members and administrators, many of 
them thoroughly impregnated with anti-Negro prejudice, 
were “taken over” from the various states. Georgia, for in- 
stance, had several years before dismissed every Negro clerk 
and interviewer in the employment service, and had instituted 
a policy of referring Negroes only to domestic and laboring 
jobs. Negro job applicants had entrance to state employment 
offices only through littered back alleys. They waited in dark, 
dirty “reception rooms.” They were called by their first 
names when interviewed. Many of the officials and inter- 
viewers responsible for these policies under state administra- 
tion are now charged with making effective the President's 
executive order of non-discrimination in war industry. 


The Labor Front 


Bur IT WOULD BE A MISTAKE TO IGNORE OR BELITTLE THE ROLE 
played by the federal government in expanding the use of 
Negro workers in war industry. That role has been signifi- 
cant from the inception of the national defense program. The 
Negro Manpower Service of the War Manpower Commission 
is headed by an able Negro economist and experienced New 
Deal official. A capable field staff assists him in the task of 


integrating Negro labor into war production by conferences 
with management, labor leaders, and key government ofh- 
cials. It is largely due to the work of this Service that much 
of the progress recorded has been made. 

A staff of Negro field representatives is attached to the 
United States Employment Service. They work through re- 
gional offices of the Social Security Board, scrutinizing Service 
procedures in placing Negro workers and investigating com- 
plaints of racial discrimination. A consultant on minority 
group problems assists the director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and acts as liaison between that office and the 
field staff of racial representatives. Handicapped by limited 
authority and inadequate field staff, the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee has been directly responsible for the em- 
ployment of thousands of Negro workers in jobs previously 
barred to them. 

But even the successes marked up by the government agen- 
cies show that the real responsibility for removing racial dis- 
crimination in war production rests with private industry, 
rather than with Washington. At best the government can 
act only as a policeman, detecting a malefactor here and there. 
Negro workers will find the doors to war industry open when 
employers make up their minds to use qualified labor, re- 
gardless of race, and when white workers decide that victory 
is more important than any racial prejudices they hold. For 
this reason the example set by the more enlightened leaders 
of industry and labor are all the more heartening. 

The United Automobile Workers of America (CIO) have 
shown how racial prejudice within organized labor can be 
handled by courageous leadership. Twice within a year the 
UAW officials have faced strikes by white union members 


over the employment or promotion of Negro members. One 


strike was at the Wright Aeronautical plant in Columbus, 
Ohio; the other was in the Packard plant in Detroit. The out- 
come of the work stoppage was of more than local import- 
ance. The automobile industry employs approximately 475,000 
workers, with an additional 300,000 employed in subsidiary 
plants. About 30,000 Negroes are employed in the auto in- 
dustry proper, distributed from Baltimore to Kansas City and 
from Atlanta to Detroit and Chicago. The success or failure 
of this union in winning Negro membership and insuring 
equal security and seniority rights on the job will have con- 
siderable effect on the policies of other unions with respect to 
their Negro memberships. Prior to the defense program, all 
organizing campaigns of the UAW had included Negro 
workers. However, little effort had been made to improve 
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the job level of the Negro membership, 75 percent of wh 
were employed in foundries. 

With the outbreak of war and conversion of the automol 
industry, much of the foundry work disappeared. The UA 
had established an interracial committee with a veteran ] 
gro official, Walter Hardin, as its chairman. This commit 
examined the racial problems developing from the cony 
sion program and planned safeguards for retraining and 1 
grading Negro workers. When the first Negroes were pla 
on machines previously manned by white operators, a we 
stoppage shut down a whole section of the Packard plant 

Fortunately there was no hesitation on the part of © 
union leadership. R. J. Thomas, UAW president, immediat 
ordered the white strikers to return to work or suffer loss 
union membership and employment. Within a few hours | 
strikers were back, with the recently promoted Negroes s 
at their machines. The ringleaders of the disturbance w 
dismissed. Similar action was taken by Mr. Thomas in | 
Columbus, Ohio, incident, when southern-born whites walk 
out of the Wright Aeronautical plant in protest against 1 
hiring of several hundred Negroes. Again the union ru 
“return to work or lose membership and jobs.” After onh 
short delay every striker returned, and today more than t 
thousand Negroes are employed in that plant. 


The Management Side 


MANAGEMENT, TOO, IN SOME QUARTERS, IS BEGINNING TO ACCI 
responsibility for changing undemocratic employment pr 
cies. Last year the National Industrial Conference Board « 
culated a questionnaire on experience with Negro worke 
One hundred and two employers replied. Eighty-five stat 
that Negro workers produced as satisfactorily as whites; fi 
that the production of Negro workers was higher; twel 
that the production of Negro workers was lower. Actual 
it is open to question whether there is any real difference - 
tween comparable Negroes and whites, given equal worki 
conditions and supervision. The most authoritative stud 
show that the efficiency of Negro workers, like that of whit 
simply reflects the efficiency of management. 
Unfortunately, many personnel directors have not learr 
this elementary lesson and in recent months management |} 
offered many elaborate procedures for “painless use” of Neg 
labor. The Sun Shipbuilding Corporation of Wilmingt 
Del., announced last spring that it would build a new sh 
yard to be manned throughout by Negroes. When it y 
protested that the Sun plan was merely a northern appli 
tion of southern racial segregation, the company modified 
original scheme in certain details. In Detroit, a group of “p 
sonnel experts” has proposed that racial segregation be est 
lished throughout war plants of that city, with separate « 
trances, washrooms, and working areas for Negro employ} 


OBVIOUSLY IT IS IMPOSSIBLE IN A BRIEF ARTICLE TO EXPLC 
thoroughly the question of Negro labor in war producti 
The role of government and of organized labor, the polic 
of management, the current disorganization of the Neg 
community—all these are complex subjects with many fac 
and profound implications. Within the limits of this arti 
it is possible only to emphasize the grave fact that Neg 
labor is not being used to anything like its full capacity a 
that it is questionable whether the Axis can be defeated 
present practices continue to hamper this nation’s producti 
drive. 
The issue goes far beyond the employing of one million | 
one thousand) capable Negro workers. The question at ste 
is whether the United States has really made up its 
that this is a war for democracy and that the war mu 
won. Racial discrimination against the Negro is a sha 
injustice to one tenth of the population. Beyond this, f 
ever, it is evidence of a dangerous weakness, of an unwil 
ness to make the united effort that alone can bring vict 


INDIA AND AMERICA 
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oncessions including the grant of provincial autonomy, went 
ito effect on April 1, 1937. An interlude of peaceful but 
tative cooperation followed. Then came the present war, 
nd the British Imperial Government, without consulting any 
f the Indian Provincial Governments or the Indian Legisla- 
ve Assembly, which Britain had itself created—let alone the 
adian National Congress or the Moslem League—committed 
adia to war. Francis Williams, former editor of the London 
ied Herald, makes this comment in his book “Democracy’s 
attle: 


The consent of the 310,000,000 people of British India was 
either sought nor obtained. . . . The fact that most of those able 
) speak for the people of India hate Nazidom and would in fact 
t that time have been ready to support Britain in war against 
makes no difference. They were not consulted. Any talk of a 
large-measure of Indian self-government” becomes in face of 
dat stupendous fact a blatant hypocrisy which rightly damages 
ur moral position in the world. 


fost of the provincial governments resigned in protest; non- 
operation came back into the picture. Political imprison- 
1ents, including those of many who until recently had been 
esponsible ministers, were resumed. Nehru himself was let 
ut of jail only a few days before Pearl Harbor. 

Such was the background of Sir Stafford Cripps’ recemt 
uission to India. It failed. In his farewell broadcast from 
ndia, Cripps, accounting for that failure, said: “Past distrust 
as proved too strong to allow of present agreement.” Some 
f the proposals of the British War Cabinet brought to India 
y Cripps were no doubt unacceptable in principle to Indian 
saders; but the element of distrust to which he referred was 
lso a powerful factor in the ultimate results. 

Did the Indian leaders have any legitimate cause for dis. 
rust? This question raises the bona fides of British profes- 
ions and promises in respect to India. The Charter of 1833 
et down pledges of equal status for all British subjects in 
ndia; and these were repeated in the Queen’s proclamation 


f 1858. However, we find Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India 


1 1876-80, writing a “confidential” letter to the Secretary of 
tate in London: 


We all know that these claims and expectations never can or 
vill be fulfilled. We have the choice between prohibiting them 
nd cheating them, and we have chosen the least straightforward 
ourse. .. . I do not hesitate to say that both the Government of 
ingland and of India appear to me, up to the present moment, 
nable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken every 
neans in their power of breaking to the heart the words of 
romise they have uttered to the ear. 


y Fa 
"he Role of the British Premier’ 
a 


N THE TWO GENERATIONS WHICH HAVE ELAPSED SINCE, THERE 
ave been other protestations of high-sounding principles 
which have been broken “‘to the heart.” Only in part can 
is charge be leveled against Winston Churchill who has 
een characteristically outspoken in his public life. 

The War Premier will go down in history as one of the 
ipremely great and gifted leaders England has ever pro- 
iced. Moreover, when Chamberlain went down with ap- 
sement, and England, turned island fortress, fought for 
life against the Nazi blitz, Churchill broke with the tight 
ds of his own class and drew British labor into the war 
inet in recruiting national strength to the utmost. Again, 
the Nazis invaded Russia, he broke with even deeper- 
red Tory prejudices in the political and industrial life of 
land. He encouraged, engaged, and backed Soviet 
ce as kin to England’s cause. 


Churchill’s approach to India is something else—it, too, 1 
rooted deep in the years. But how far has his traditional 


- Imperialism been transmuted into an espousal of democracy? 


His final stature as a leader in war and peace must hinge 
on an equivalent flexibility in dealing with situations where 
British, rather than fascist or Japanese dominion, is at stake. 


Go back ten years, and we find these recordings of Mr 
Churchill’s mind on India: 


Wost of the leading public men—of whom I was one in those 
days—made speeches—I certainly did—about dominion status, but 
I did not contemplate India having the same constitutional rights 
and system as Canada in any period which we could foresee. . . 
Dec. 3, 1931. 

Of course, we have always contemplated it as an ultimate goal, 
but no one has supposed that, except in a purely ceremonious 
sense in the way in which representatives of India attended con. 
ferences during the war, that the principle and policy for India 
would be carried into effect in any time which it is reasonable 
or useful for us to foresee.—Jan. 26, 1931. 

We prescribe no theoretical limits to the ultimate potential 
progress of India and self-government. On the other hand we 
hold that the responsibility for the well-being of the India masses 
rests here, with this Parliament, and that it is for all practical 
purposes inalienable—March 12, 1931 (drawn from “India To 
day,” February 1941). 


An equally candid reference to India was made by Mr. 
Churchill the following year: 


The British nation has no intentions whatever of relinquishing 
effectual control of Indian life and progress. We have no inten- 
tions of casting away that most truly bright and precious jewel 
in the Crown of the King, which, more than all our other 
dominions and dependencies, constitutes the glory and strength 
of the British Empire. 


Alas, that “brightest jewel” has been increasingly wobbly in 
its imperial setting. A quarter of a century before, Andrew 
Carnegie had remarked that it then seemed to be the fashion 
to speak of India in that same figure of speech. “God grant 
that this gem,” he wrote, “may not one day glow blood-red.” 

General Smuts, who unlike Mr. Churchill happens to know 
Mahatma Gandhi, said of him in 1939: 


It is curious how in these days of European confusion and 
decline, Asia is steadily moving to the front. Among the great- 
est men on the public stage of the world today are two Asiatics 
—Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek—both moving immense masses 
of men along noble lines to a destiny which in essence is one 
with a high Christian ideal which the West has received but no 
longer seriously practices. 


In the early 30’s Mr. Churchill was calling the Indian leader 
“a malignant subversive fanatic” and “a seditious Middle 
Temple lawyer.” He was saying (out of office) that “Sooner 
or later you will have to crush Gandhi and the Indian Con- 
gress and all they stand tor.” That last is rather a large 
order, but recent events would seem to show it up as the 
underlying objective aimed at by official policy in India today 
—by means of imprisonment, whipping-post, shooting. 

The moral idealism of Gandhi is shared by large numbers 
of civilized people outside India. The Indian National Con- 
gress stands for the principle and the hope of freedom for 
350,000,000 people. Are their hopes and aspirations to be 
crushed? This is why Indians are asking: “Whar is the 
moral stand of the people of the United States on this issue— 
or do you intend to take one?” The dead hand of the past 
is lying heavy on relations between India and England. What 
is needed is a fresh approach in terms of principle and not 
expediency. The United States has shouldered the heavy end 
of material and moral responsibility for this war. Do you not 
owe it to yourselves, and to the great cause you champion, 
to bring your full influence to bear to the end that an 
equitable and honorable solution may be found? 

(Continued on page 546) 


The Economic Side 


To THIS END REALISM AND CANDOR, NO LESS THAN SYMPATHETIC 
insight, are necessary. I have already referred to the deep 
political distrust that divides Britain and India. There is also 
an economic cleavage. To what extent does this militate 
against honest efforts to do justice to India which have been 
made from time to time by enlightened British statesmen and 
by publicists of all parties? 

In an address at the Town Hall in New York this year, 
an outstanding British diplomat maintained that for all the 
material benefits which India had allegedly received, India 
“pays not a cent to England except the interest earned by 
British loans and ordinary commercial investments, and the 
cost of the small British Army in India.” This statement has 
a familiar ring to me, for a dozen years ago, in the course of 
a debate at the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, I was 
confronted with a similar claim from a similar source. Op- 
portunely enough, I could cite the current analyses of two 
American writers in sweeping refutation.* 

In “India Without Fable,” Kate L. Mitchell recently called 
attention to other aspects of the financial situation: the “in- 
ordinate expensiveness of British Indian administration”; the 
“military expenditures which consumed half of the entire 
budget”; and to— 

“.. . the profits accruing to Britain through her control of 
Indian currency and banking, the manipulation of the ex- 
change value of the rupee, the administration of the Indian 
tariff for the benefit of British interests, and the many other 
hidden profits which are derived from British control over 
Indian industry, trade, shipping, insurance, etc. It is no mere 
coincidence that ... the India Act of 1935 effectively prevents 
any Indian interference with British control over Indian 
finance.” 


The Moral Issue 


ONE CAN VERY. WELL UNDERSTAND THE POLITICAL AND ECO- 
nomic sacrifices, the racial and psychological concessions in- 
volved in any voluntary relinquishment of such “glory and 
strength” of Empire. But in the last analysis the whole of 
the present struggle gets down to an issue between democracy 
and dominion, between freedom and subjection. Political 
disagreements or economic conflicts can be harmonized, if 
first the moral ground is cleared. 

No one has seen this more clearly than Gandhi; and no 
one has put a more sustained and unvarying emphasis upon 
it through the years than he. His essential plea has been, 
in his own words, for “a change of heart” on the part of 
the British rulers of India. Fantastic as it may seem to hard- 
boiled practitioners of power-politics, Gandhi actually believes 
in the principle of spiritual conversion for nations as well as 
for individuals. Thus on February 8, 1940, after a two-hour 
interview with the British Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, Gandhi 
sent a message to the London Daily Herald with the follow- 
ing characteristic appeal: 


“Britain’s moral victory will be assured when she decid 
upon a mighty effort to abandon her immoral hold on India. 
Then her other victory will follow as day follows night. For 
then the conscience of the world will be on her side. No 


* “When the Crown took over in 1858, it charged the East India Com- 
= ’s pee noon of capital stock and $345,000,000 of working credit 
orthwith to the Indian people, as a national debt under which to begin 
a happy existence (and interest paying) as an imperial domain. 

“For an analogy one would have to imagine the inhabitants of the 
Louisiana territory paarned with the price of the purchase. The deht was 
made a respectable item by adding $200,000,000 to cover costs and damages 
of the Indian Mutiny. : ~ : 

“The British treasury gave English holders the opportunity to demand 
the highest interest on the liability hy declining to guarantee India’s na- 
tional debt, although every leader knew she would never be allowed to 
default. The debt has gone up in a succession of hounds, with no sinking 
fund to reduce it; today it is $3.750.000.000 or $12.50 per capita. One 
billion dollars were added to help in the World War.” ( £153,000,000)— 
Upton Close in Worlds Work Ciuly. 1930). 

“Trade returns show that England is taking $150,000,000 every year 
out of India with no commercial or material return. This has heen go- 
ing on so long that India has become the most impoverished country in 
the world.”—Herbert A. Gibbons in his “New Map of Asia.” 
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makeshift such as is now being offered can stir India’s heas 
or the world conscience.” 

Since then the pendulum has swung forward and then fa 
back in reaction. 

On September 25, 1942, an Associated Press dispatch fron 
New Delhi reported: 

“Indian mobs have been machine-gunned five times fron 
the air since the independence movement broke into violence 
last month, General Sir Alan F. Hartley, deputy Britis! 
Commander-in-Chief in India disclosed today.” 

So we have Britain simultaneously claiming the role o 
champion of world democracy and human freedom, an 
seemingly denying both in India—and before the world 
Upon the margin of difference between a familiar and at 
unfamiliar tyranny it is presumably sought to enlist the ful 
moral and material support of the people of India, an 
evoke a spirit of sacrifice in behalf of the most fateful struggl 
for human freedom the world has ever known. 


China, India, Britain 


SURELY THIS CAN NO LONGER BE REGARDED AS AN ISSUE 0} 
concern to Britain and India alone: for it has a vital imme 
diate bearing upon the cause not only of the British Common 
wealth of Nations but of the United Nations as a whole 
None of the United Nations perhaps has realized the peri 
of the Anglo-Indian impasse more clearly or sought to resolve 
it more courageously than China. On his special visit to Indiz 
last February, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had interviews 
with the British Viceroy, with military and civil officers, a: 
well as with Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah, and other Indiar 
leaders. On the last day of his visit he issued a message from 
which I quote two passages addressed respectively: 


To India 


“I venture to suggest to my brethren, the Indian people 
that in this most critical moment in the history of civilizatior 
our two peoples should exert themselves to the utmost in the 
cause of freedom for all mankind. For only in a free worlc 
will the Chinese and Indian peoples obtain their freedom. . . 
The vast majority of the world’s opinion is in full sympathy 
with India’s aspiration for freedom. . . .” 


To Britain 


“I sincerely hope and I confidently believe that our ally 
Great Britain, without waiting for any demands on the par 
of the people of India, will as speedily as possible give them 


s 
: 
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Charles H. Alston for News Bureau. O7 


“The Savior of the Darker Races” 


real political power so that they may be in a position further 
to develop their spiritual and material strength and thus 
realize that their participation in the war is not merely an 
aid to the anti-aggression nations for the securing of victory, 
ee also a turning point in their struggle for India’s free- 

Dis. 

Regardless of the temporary blackout of General Chiang’s 
hopes and expectations, it is a fact of happy augury that 
India and China, which from time immemorial have been 
the natural leaders of Asia (and which between them com- 
prise approximately one half of mankind), have after a long 
interval achieved active relations—side by side for democracy 
and freedom, and for the rehabilitation of international 
morality in a world engulfed in brutality and threatened 
with chaos. 

Spiritually India and China confront this grim struggle 
with kindred attitudes. For more than six years China, 
single-handed, inadequately armed and equipped, and still 
to be effectively supported by her new Allies, uncompromis- 
ingly gave battle to Japanese aggression and withstood it. She 
continues today to do ‘so effectively; showing a stamina, a 
morale, a fortitude and resilience which only a people of 
great inner maturity and adherence to principles could have 
displayed. Because of her peculiar political situation, India, 
so far, has played no such active part in the common struggle. 
But from the very beginning she has made it clear by word 
and deed that she could have no part or lot in the Axis 
ideology with its gospel of violence and systematic cruelty, 
its denial of human rights and its negation of human values. 
It would have been strange indeed otherwise, for India is 
the acknowledged mother of spiritual idealism, and her 
greatest son—The Buddha—is still known and acclaimed 
over the larger part of Asia as the “Lord of Compassion.” 

Against Japan’s aggression and brutality, in China and 
elsewhere, the Indian leaders have taken and maintained an 
unequivocal stand. Back in 1931, the Indian National Con- 
gress denounced the Japanese attack on Manchuria, and 
called for an economic boycott of Japan. India’s great poet, 
Tagore, scathingly denounced Japan for having betrayed the 
spiritual tradition of Asia, and said a Pan-Asia created by 
Japan could only be “built upon a mountain of skulls.” 
Nehru’s indignation has found repeated expression. Gandhi 
said in an interview that he would rather be shot than co- 
operate with Japan in its scheme of conquest.* Such is the 
real sentiment and temper of the authentic leaders—and of 
thinking Indians. But what chance have they of effective 
functioning? 


SURELY THE TIME HAS COME TO END THE LONG DRAWN OUT 
agony of India—for her own sake, for the sake of England, 
no less than for the sake of victory against the Axis—and to 
help make possible the birth of a better world after the war. 
For India has become the acid test of the integrity of the 
professions of the United Nations regarding their war and 
their peace aims. Japan’s fraudulent slogan of “Asia for the 
Asiatics” derives a spurious plausibility from the unhappy 
case of India. The Burmese, the Malayans, the Indo-Chinese, 
the Dutch East Indians—all temporarily submerged—are 
waiting and watching. So also are the Arabs, the Syrians, 
the Egyptians and the Persians—caught between the cross- 
fires of-a titanic duel. A liberated India would strengthen 
and sustain their morale as nothing else. 

The old alleged antithesis of Eastern spirituality and West- 
‘ern materialism has been knocked into a cocked hat by the 
partnership of Germany and Japan. What is needed today 
is a real synthesis of the authentic spiritual and humanistic 
tradition represented by India and China, with the democratic 
tradition and scientific techniques of the West—for the com- 
mon good of a redeemed humanity. 


_ * For a clarification of what might have been construed as eeneeennk 


statements on Gandhi’s part, see “A_ Week with Gandhi” by 
Fischer, Survey Graphic re October.—Ep. 
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EBOUE AND THE FIGHTING FRENCH 


(Continued from page 523) 


Pointe Noire, eleven railway hours from Brazzaville, has been 
transformed into a modern harbor at the cost of sixty million 
francs, to share with Duala, Libreville, and Port Gentil, a 
steadily increasing stream of ocean traffic vital to the war. 
And even more astounding, the de Gaullist administration 
has been able to step up the production resources of the coun- 
try to the point where the output of crude rubber has been 
trebled since 1938. Exports of cotton, palm and peanut oil, 
coffee, cocoa and, most important of all, lead, zinc, titanate 
and tin are becoming an appreciable part of the world mar- 
ket. Witness a 200,000 tonnage export schedule to London, 
the bulk of it lumber, and the conclusion of a trade agree 
ment early this year by an American trade commission, cover- 
ing among other items 24,000 tons of metals. 

Equatorial Africa, moreover, is an important reservoir of 
manpower for what have become the Fighting French forces 
and is a training center for reserves ‘later sent to the Middle 
East battlefront. A Free French army has been built up in 
these regions, commanded by General Leclercq, one of 
de Gaulle’s ablest officers. These troops are composed of native 
soldiers commanded by white officers and non-commissioned 
officers. In their attacks on Italian outposts in Libya and 
Eritrea these troops have proved their excellent fighting spirit 


Social Change at the Equator 


WHILE PREPARING FIGHTING FRENCH AFRICA TO BECOME AN 

important stronghold of the United Nations, Governor Gene: 

ral Eboué has not forgotten his life work, the mission which 

for twenty-five years has bound him to the Dark Continent: 

the liberation of the African Negro from opression and ex: 

ploitation. Administrative head of the Fighting French empire 

in Africa, Eboué has undertaken to “revolutionize” the meth. 

ods of French colonial policy. If this reform succeeds, Eboueé’s 

memory will last in the hearts of the African natives. As 

compared with the colonial policy of other European nations, 

the administration of the Third Republic, on the whole, was 

successful in dealing with the native problem—at least in 

Africa. Although the economic exploitation of the natives 
was as serious in the French empire as in other colonies, the 
colored man was more willing to accept French colonial rule 

than that of other nations; the main reason being that the 
French had not established the rigid color barrier of the An- 

glo-Saxons. The French have much less racial bias toward the 
native than either the British or Americans; in fact, the edu- 

cated native becomes a French citizen with all rights of the 

white Frenchman, and can attain the highest posts in the po- 

litical and administrative hierarchy. A colored Frenchman, 
Gratian Candace, was elected vice-president of the French 
Chamber of Deputies; another Negro, Monsieur Diagné, of 
Senegalese ancestry, became Under Secretary of State; and 
Felix Eboué was appointed a governor and later a governor- 
general in the French colonial administration. Social discrim- 
ination exists to a certain degree, but is much less accentuated 
than in the Anglo-Saxon colonies. Consequently when France 
collapsed in June 1940, vast colored populations remained. 
unusually loyal to the French cause. 

Yet assimilation of the educated native has had to date 
one great disadvantage, detachment of the native élite from 
the masses, depriving them of their natural leadership. Eboué, 
a proud, stately, urbane-mannered black man, much blacker 
in fact than any of the natives he governs, is himself an as- 
similated Negro, an ethnologist member of several of France’s 
most learned societies. True Frenchman at heart, he is 
proud of his racial origins, and is a prophetic example of 
constructive potentialities of the welding of two diverse 
tures when they meet on equal and favorable terms. No 
theless, he is fully aware of the dangerous consequences ¢ 


Iropean influence on native society when it shatters the 
tive tribal tradition and folkways. Therefore the colonial 
forms he is carrying on aim at conserving native political 
stitutions as a means for preserving their cultural and moral 
aditions. If the liberation of the native is to succeed, he 
inks, the Negro must become conscious of the intrinsic 
ue of both his traditions and institutions, which should be 
veloped and not destroyed. “The native,” Eboué writes, 
nust be considered as a human being, godchild of his his- 
rical tradition, member of his family and of his tribe, cap- 
le of progress in the framework of his natural institutions, 
id probably lost if he is detached from this background. We 
ust preserve his institutions, and develop his sense of dig- 
ity and responsibility.” 

Eboué stands for the full emancipation of the African Ne- 
0. To him, however, political self-determination is the last 
ad not the first step in the pursuit of this goal. Nor can 
nancipation come by government action alone. The native 
just emancipate himself by becoming increasingly aware of 
is responsibility toward himself and toward his fellows. A 
ritual as well as a material progress is necessary before he 
in make the most of political independence. The most ad- 
antaged white race has the moral duty to help spread higher 
andards of civilization and better material conditions. This 
artnership should be the fundamental basis of interracial re- 
tions in Africa. Eboué’s practical proposals for the reform of 
rench colonial policy are not likely to satisfy the proponents 
f radical political emancipation. Eboué has always been a 
1oderate. In his study on “Native Policy in Equatorial Af- 
ica,” which contains the quintessence of his thought, Eboué 
id not even mention the possibility that French sovereignty 
ver her colonies should be abolished. What he proposed was 
ot political independence, but a progressive development of 
ative participation in local self-administration. 

Eboué’s first decree as governor of Free French Africa 
imed at establishing a new status for the educated natives, 
he upper class with which the French administration is bound 
o collaborate in the interest of the native population. The ad- 
ninistration should strictly refrain from destroying native : WE BUILD THE RACE 
Mstitutions, or direct interference in tribal affairs, indeed ee 
hould supervise the population through the intermediary of 
heir native leaders. But this group should expand to com- 
ise not only the tribal chiefs but the educated, professional, 
ind business elements of the population. These should increas- 
ngly participate in the administration of urban communities 
is well as furnish leaders for the villages. Another decree pro- 
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fides for the establishment of native courts composed exclus- FACTS AND FIGURES 
vely of native judges. 

Eboué, above all, is anxious to improve the living conditions — TWENTY MILLION DOL- 
of the natives. He is decisively opposed to the recruitment LARS paid policyholders and 
of native peasants and craftsmen for plantation and factory eek anaes 
ndustrial work. The bulk of the population should remain 
on the soil, living in the framework of their natural institu- — Employment supplied 1,200 
‘ions. If agricultural east cue ae cotton, are grown on Negro men and women 
lantations, the work must be done by native cooperative so- 
tics as well as corporations. Where recruitment of native — Over SIXTY MILLION DOL- 
labor for work in mines and public enterprises is unavoidable, LARS insurance in force 


tire native families must be settled and established in the 
4ew communities. The new administration seeks to defend : st 
He social interests of the native population and protect them every policy obligation 
om the ruthless exploitation either of individual white cap- 
lists or colonial corporations. 

The Free French are thus stressing, even in wartime, this 
mportant civil side of their responsibilities. Aiming at the 
1g term reconstruction of native society, they have created North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 
w native schools for general, technical, and professional in- 


jon. Eboué has undertaken this program in collabora- C. C, Spaulding, Pres. Durkam, N.C. 


— Ample resources to pay in full 


— 44 years of uninterrupted serv- 
ice 


with the missionary societies, which receive moral and : : , 
ncial support from he government. Government and mis- “No Home is Complete Bocce: North Carolina 
tary schools together endeavor to create a native middle Mutual Policie 
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_ vision must be made to guarantee their extension to the 


EBOUE AND THE FIGHTING FRENCH 
(Continued from page 549) 


class composed of teachers, foremen, and skilled worker: 
trained in this way. He also believes that the moral progres: 
of native society is linked to the wholesome Christianization 
of its membership, but deprecates, however, any wholesale 
and superficial campaigns of proselytism, since he knows 
from experience that the product is neither a good Christian 
nor a healthy pagan. 

Eboue’s colonial “Revolution” is a tedious work which wil 
not be accomplished in a few months or a few years. It is. 
however, carried on by a man who not only knows the coun. 
try and the natives by long experience, but who loves Africe 
and its dark inhabitants with all his soul. Eboué’s program 
is aimed at protecting them against exploitation, at human 
izing the methods of colonial administration, at improving 
interracial relations, and at setting up a new moral and ma 
terial standard for the black man. The same forces which 
saved half the continent from Axis conquest—British anc 
Belgian as well as French possessions in East and Central 
Africa—are by a happy turn of fate simultaneously fore 
shadowing a new Africa for Africans. 


AFRICA’S HOPE OF DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 521) 


be accomplished not only for the good of the African but 
for a sound, stable, world economy. The new emphasis must 
be productivity, with a fair share of profits distributed locally 
to raise both government revenues. and the native standare 
of living. And to the extent that this is done, two of the 
worst problems of the colonial regime will be on their way 
to solution—the problems of land and labor. 


In the last twenty years, sustained effort, particularly by 
the League of Nation’s Mandates Commission and the Inter. 
national Labor Office, has resulted in considerable improve. 
ment on both counts. Nonetheless, conditions are still almost 
incredibly bad in both these basic matters. They vary, o} 
course, from colony to colony, but everywhere there prevail: 
that objectionable practice of the color differential in wages 
Not only is the native restricted to certain levels of employ. 
ment, but even where he performs the same work, he is paic 
on a widely different wage scale; as are also the few nativ 
white collar civil servants as over against the white civi 
servants. : 


Wherever there is a considerable resident white population 
the natives tend to be crowded off the most productive lands 
and restricted to areas disproportionate to their relative num 
bers. This situation is particularly flagrant in East and Soutl 
Africa, and is at its worst in Southern Rhodesia. There, 95 
percent of the population is allowed only 18 percent of th 
poorest land for sustenance. 


In many areas, including even mandated territories, taxe 
amount in practice far too often to indirect forced labor ant 
natives must work weeks to secure enough currency to pa’ 
them. Meanwhile the segregation of the natives, culminating 
in the color bar and pass laws of the Union of South Africa 
work other hardships and spiritual damage. Minimum wag 
regulation is recent and in general set too low; minimwun 
hours, and child labor controls are practically non-existel 
Without aid of group or individual credit, most natives 
hopelessly excluded from any chance of investment in | 
or tools or small scale manufacturing. Such things are t 
regarded as the basic economic rights of man, and some 


of the African population. 


he Issue of Self-Government 


HEN THERE ARE THE VEXED AND VEXING POLITICAL ASPECTS 
f the situation. Let us examine briefly the background of 
frican political aspirations. Progressive native opinion 
verywhere aspires to self-control. For a number of reasons, 
Vest Africa has been the seat of the strongest and most 
astained efforts toward political independence. British West 
frica, comprising four territories—Gambia, Gold Coast, 
igeria, and Sierra Leone—has a total area of 496,711 square 
ules, a population of approximately 25,000,000, an annual 
svenue estimated at over twelve million pounds and trade 
stimated at over fifty million. To appreciate what this 
1eans, compare British West Africa with the ten remaining 
ritish holdings in Africa: Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, N. 
hodesia, Nyasaland, Somaliland, Zanzibar, Bechuana, Basuto 
nd Swazi lands. Their combined area is nearly three times 
s large. But their combined population is less by over a 
nird—16,500,000, with revenue and trade respectively only 
£ 10,000,000 and 40,000,000 pounds. Moreover, West Africa, 
s Dr. Rita Hinden points out in “A Plan for Africa” (pre- 
ared for the Colonial Bureau of the Fabian Society), is the 
ection of the continent least overshadowed by extensive 
vhite settlement. Its “racial progress, therefore, has been 
cast halted by racial conflict.” As the most productive and 
ssertive section, it naturally has taken on a certain leadership 
a African self-expression. 

The West African National Congress is the first organized 
novement (1922) to propose a federation of colonies, direct 
lectoral representation, and eventual popular self-govern- 
nent. “Wasu,” the West African Students’ Congress, 
ounded in London also in 1922, has gradually come to in- 
lude students from all over Africa, and has become repre- 
entative of progressive African thought. More and more 
his body of native opinion takes issue with official and even 
iberal European views as to a political program for Africa. 

Theoretically, most colonial statesmen and writers agree 
mm the desirability of ultimate self-government of the colonies; 
ndeed, the colonial governments themselves have not dis- 
ented from this point of view. There was a time. when 
3entham frankly said that “colonies were a burden rather 
han an asset”; and James Mills said that “colonies cause 
war and in time of war are an additional expense.” But in 
contrast, liberal opinion today, as Africans sense_it, sticks 
00 closely to the familiar tune of gradualism and stays too 
nuch within the restricted orbit of colonial paternalism. 
stances in point are “A Plan for Africa” (1941), already 
nentioned, and an even more recent and exhaustive product 
sf liberal thought about African colonial policy—“The Atlan- 
i¢ Charter and Africa from an American Standpoint,” a 
tudy of the Committee on Africa sponsored by the Phelps- 
stokes Fund. [See page 527.] They are laudable attempts 
0 stimulate thinking on the importance of Africa and its 
xeople in the present-day world, but African critics feel that 
hey both defer too much to the currently accepted formula 
f tutelage and the policy of waiting till the “colonies are 
eady for self-direction.” This ignores the lessons of history 
hat nations and peoples have found their way to self- 
lirection and control only through having the freedom to 
nake their own mistakes and to learn from them. The 
African progressives believe that, in the final analysis, Africa 
Iso must find her way as England and America found 
heirs. 

A full democratic program for Africa has nowhere been 


paternalistic control.. Nigeria, for instance, is the largest 

3ritish dependency, with a native population of 21,000,000. 

t has a large contingent of professionally educated men 

4ined in England and America. But, with fewer than 4,000 

esident Europeans, its Legislative Council has four Eu- 

\ to each African member. Only four out of the ten 
(Continued on page 552) 
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volved and there is no sign of it in the future under - 
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ALAIN LOCKE calls it 


\\ 
Indispensable” 


Louis Untermeyer calls it “A monument to the race 
which produced it. So far superior to any collec- 
tion of the kind that there can be no comparison.” 
Both the New York Times and the Saturday 


Review of Literature call it “A great book.” Van 
‘EATER A SR WON EST ATSIC RS) 


Wyck Brooks calls it “an immensely impressive 
collection.” The Philadelphia Inquirer calls it “An 


inestimable contribution to American letters.” W. S. 


Braithwaite says “It is certain to become for pres- 
ent and future generations the standard introduc- 
tion to the Negro’s contribution.” The N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune Books says “It is a volume that 
should be in every library, however modest, even if 


it means adding two inches to the accepted five- 


foot shelf.” 
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AFRICA’S HOPE OF DEMOCRACY 


native representatives are elected, and to vote for these an 
annual income of £100 is necessary. The Executive Council 
has no elected African representative whatever. Political 
representation in other colonies, where it exists at all, is simi- 
larly inequitable. 

In spite of all the placations of token recognition on legis- 
lative councils here and handpicked native councils there— 
and even in spite of the laudable quarter-step of the recogni- 
tion of native chieftain’s authority by “indirect rule”—the 
African’s share in self-government remains little more than 
nominal. The most vocal of all our current grievances, 
therefore, is a rising demand for more political participation. 
Native movements for political independence have been 
sporadic but deep-seated since 1929. Many African leaders, 
the counsel of their liberal European friends notwithstanding, 
regard political recognition as the first, rather than the last, 
step in any program of African reform. They regard Africa, 
from intimate historical knowledge, as a country, by and 
large, not inexperienced in local self-government, and they 
see no reason why the modern educated African cannot 
participate skilfully in legislation and self-direction. 

Moreover, no effective utilization of the growing number 
of educated Africans is possible except by way of their sub- 
stantial admission to the higher administrative civil service 
as well as to the inner ranks of the governing circles. Even 
war diversions and censorship have not been able to stifle 
completely this growing native movement for political partici- 
pation. Its more positive reappearance may be confidently 
predicted as an after-war phenomenon. Indeed, the wise 
anticipation of such inevitable demands would serve the 
double purpose of generating a more effective war morale 
among the African masses and of securing much needed 
active cooperation of the educated elite in post-war recon- 
struction. 


Africa’s Three Best Hopes 


PuBLIC EDUCATION, ALONG WITH PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
conservation of natural resources, are Africa’s three best hopes 
for the future. The meager provisions available for educa- 
tion, even if we combine the resources of the missionary 
schools with the few government institutions, must give all 
concerned with Africa’s welfare and progress grave concern. 
The war has stopped African students from proceeding 
abroad. This makes all the more imperative the speedy aug- 
mentation of colonial facilities for professional, technical, and 
vocational training. Yet except in Free French Africa, this 
is being left largely for after-war consideration. Greater 
rather than less educational contact is needed between central 
governments and their coloiies, and must take place, unless 
grave alienation of the educated native classes is to be risked. 

For while the educated African is turning with greatly 
increased respect toward his native traditions and seeks from 
them constructive values for the sound guidance of the masses 
of the people, he is no less certain of his share in the modern 
sciences;»in the techniques of Western civilization, and in 
the common cultural heritage of mankind. He is jealous, 
therefore, of any restriction placed on his access to them. In 
the years just before the war, largely because of interest in 
scientific and technical education, but also in preference for 
an atmosphere free from direct colonial tutelage, a growing 
number of African students turned to the United States for 
their training. Even with war restrictions, over sixty such 
students from all parts of Africa are still in this country. 
They look to America for a democratic understanding of the 
African case. Particularly they look to their racial brothers, 
the American Negroes, for sympathetic interest and coopera- 
tive help in the happy solution of Africa’s rightful destiny. 


(Continued from page 551) 


Nnamdi Azikiwe, native Nigerian and alumnus of Lin 
coln and Columbia Universities, has become, as editor of the 
influential West African Pilot, one of the leading spokesmen 
of the New Africa. He has enunciated a five-point program 
of reform needed for Africa’s regeneration from a land of 
political bondage and economic serfdom into an Africa witb 
a merited and recognized place in the family of nations: 


1. Governmental Reorganization, to ensure effective native 
political participation toward the ends of popular self-govern 
ment and political independence. 


2. Labor Reform, to ensure the protection of the native from 
exploitation either by the state or private industry, and, for 
his benefit, fundamental worker’s rights and security as ip 
other countries. 


3. Land Reform, to guarantee its proper use for the benefit 
of the whole community, the proper conservation of its natu- 
ral resources, and the prevention of its misuse either by 
expropriation or excessive foreign profits. 


4. Mass Education, to elevate the standard of living and en- 
sure the proper induction of the native into the moderp 
world. 


5. Spiritual Freedom, to reassert the values of Africa’s own 
cultures in fruitful but unforced combination with the civili- 
zation and culture of Western Europe. 


Stated in 1937, in his book “Renascent Africa,” these con. 
structive points seem almost a direct anticipation of the 
Atlantic Charter which, it is to be hoped, will implement 
Africa’s freedom for her own sake and that of the world 
democracy. 

Thoughtful Africans, though conscious of the obvious 
benefits of the intrusion of Western civilization into Africa, 
and of such recent reforms as the ILO labor conventions ‘and 
the 1940 Colonial and Development Act, are, nevertheless, 
more and more critical of the balance sheet. They find it 
unfavorable: first, because Africa through exploitation and 
expropriation has been forced in years past to pay a terrifically 
disproportionate cost; and second, because the benefits not 
yet having reached in any considerable measure the bulk of 
the population have scarcely scratched the surface. They also 
see little prospect of realizing professed objectives of African 
self-development under the continuance of colonial paternal- 
ism. They think the present crisis, properly utilized, holds 
the key to a constructive and beneficial revision of colonial 
policy and program, especially if administered and guarantee 
internationally. They hold, too, that: 


1. There cannot be that physical and spiritual cohesion of 
the United Nations necessary to prosecute a total war when 
some of its members are free and others slaves. 


2. The war aims of the United Nations will remain confused, 
even to themselves, until the outlines of a definite colonial 
policy have been worked out and adopted. S 


3. The United States, as signatory of the Atlantic Charter, 
cannot escape responsibility in matters of colonial policy and 


settlements. 


- 4, Africa has a definite world position to assume above that 


of being merely an exploited vineyard of the world’s raw 
materials. 


In dedicating, then, our hopes and energies to these goal 
African leaders are convinced that the good intentions, g 
faith, and long term interests of the democracies rest on 
acceptance of such a policy and its consistent fulfillment. 


SHADOWS OF THE SLAVE TRADITION 
(Continued from page 467) 


A Roof Over the Head 


THe Detroir RIoTs WHICH OCCURRED WHEN NEGROES AT 
tempted to move into the Sojourner Truth houses, a federal 
housing project built expressly for Negroes, demonstrates the 
unreasoning antipathy which racial segregation engenders. 
All the more acute when, as there, this is aggravated by a 
housing shortage in a great war production center. 

It must be borne in mind that both in the North and South, 
Negroes tend to be segregated when it comes to living ac- 
commodations, In every large city in America there is a black 
ghetto. As a rule it is an overcrowded area, the limits of 
which are more or less rigidly fixed. It is usually an area 
where deterioration and decay have set in, and which has 
been abandoned by progressively lower income groups of 
white people. Negroes are thus handicapped as tenants by 
their lack of mobility, the power when dissatisfied to move 
from one neighborhood to another. As a result, the areas in 
which they have to live are subject to vicious rent exploita- 
tion. 

Even in the low cost housing projects of the federal gov- 
ernment, the pattern of segregation has been followed save 
in those northern cities where enlightened citizens of both 
taces have entered vigorous protest. The FHA, designed to 
aid citizens in acquiring homes, has refused loans to Negroes 
who desired to purchase houses, except in areas where Ne- 
groes constituted more than 50 percent of the residents. 

Moving is an American phenomenon. It is one of the sym- 
bols of change in economic and cultural status. From shanty- 
town across the railroad tracks or the gas house district, the 
{rish have moved to safer and better neighborhoods, the 
{talians from “little Italy,” the Jew from the East Side. This 
“getting ahead” process has at times met with resistance, but 
no group has been so securely penned in as the Negro. 
Neither cultural attainment, educational achievement, nor 
economic independence has availed him. The badge of color 
condemns him to live in an area neglected by municipal au- 
thorities, lacking educational and recreational facilities, poorly 
lighted, inadequately policed and, often as not, the play- 
ground of degenerate whites who find there an anonymity 
impossible in the white world. 

It is the presence of the black ghetto which is responsible 
for the myth that the Negro depreciates property. As a rule, 
property has reached a high degree of depreciation before the 
Negro is permitted to occupy it. Nearly every study of rent in 
American cities has shown that Negroes are paying more 
than the previous white occupants of the same dwellings, 


and a rate higher than that charged for similar housing in 


other sections of the same cities. In war industry areas, spe- 
cial housing for Negroes also serves to limit the employment 
of Negroes in some cases and in others to exclude them from 
employment altogether. nee . 
_ The ghetto, wherever it is permitted or established, whether 
in Warsaw or Chicago, is designed to accomplish the same 
purpose—to perpetuate the inferior status of its dwellers, to 
‘place them outside the pale. The stigma which segregation at- 
ches to the Negro makes escape a hazardous undertaking. 
Attempts by individuals to move into less crowded and more 
esirable neighborhoods have met with violent opposition 
leading in some instances to bloodshed. 
New York is one of the cities where, after much agitation, 
low cost federal houses have been open to both races. The 
ew York experience indicates that the apprehensions of 
ose who oppose such an innovation are groundless. In the 
reat low cost housing projects there, Negroes and whites 
together peaceably with no’ more friction than would oc- 
if the occupants were all of the same race and color. 
(Continued on page 554) 
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SHADOWS OF THE SLAVE TRADITION 


(Continued from page 553) 


The Bankruptcy of the Dual System 


{r Wortp War I BROUGHT ITs VAST TREK OF MIGRANT WORK- 
ers to the northern industrial districts, World War I has seen 
the importation of segregation by many war production 
centers. This must be looked at against the background of 
social history—especially the bitter struggle over the years 
against its spread to the North. 

Segregation had been resorted to in the South in sequence 
to slavery when war and reconstruction had run their course. 
As northbound migration filtered in from the cotton lands, 
the tendency was to accept segregation as the most likely 
solution for problems of housing, employment, recreation, 
health, hospitalization, and so on, which were aggravated by 
the Negro’s arrival in northern urban districts. Other motiva- 
tions were at work in the early 1900’s when, as we have seen, 
bi-racialism was accepted as a compromise which looked like 
a solution. It was endorsed by many Negro leaders who’ de- 
spaired of ever attaining complete integration in American 
life. They honestly felt that it offered opportunities in the 
various fields of social and civic endeavor. This pattern still 
holds widely among some churches, and (the exceptions prov- 
ing the rule) among the Y’s, Boy Scouts, and so on. More- 
over, with vast reaches of untouched neglect, philanthropists 
and educators saw in specialized institutions the chance to 
break ground and get something done. So long as these have 
been regarded as demonstrations, setting the pace, their con- 
tribution has been a cumulative one; but as a general social 
program, bi-racialism had turned out to be a dead-end alley 
by the 1920's. 

In a democracy, segregation on the basis of race and color 
is the social facade of repression and exploitation. It has no 
other raison d’étre. Equality of treatment is unattainable un- 
der a system of racial segregation, no matter how conscien- 
tiously it is attempted. Nowhere is this better illustrated than 
in the public schools, from the elementary grades to the state 
universities and colleges. 

There is no American public school system where separa- 
tion of the races is maintained which insures facilities for the 
education of Negroes equal to those of whites. Not éven in 
the Capital City of Washington, where the separation up to 
the administrative post of assistant superintendent is complete 
and there are colored members of the Board of Education. 

The public school system is maintained largely by taxation 
on real property and there are definite legal limitations on the 
amount of tax monies which may be allotted for that pur- 
pose. To build, equip, staff and maintain duplicate high 
schools on the basis of race and color, including technical 
high schools, high schools of commerce and of music and 
art, together with trade schools of various types would create 
an intolerable tax burden. Not the most ardent segregationist 
would propose such a thing. As a result, educational oppor- 
tunities for Negro children are inevitably inferior to those 
provided for white children. 

It is not that Negroes cannot acquire an education under 
the segregated system. The quality of the personnel of the 
Negro schools in Washington is not surpassed in any public 
school system in America. From these schools have come bril- 
liant young men and women. But the very fact of separation 
creates a spiritual hiatus between the_races, fostering in the 
one a feeling of inferiority, and in the other an equally in- 
sidious superiority complex. It breeds resentment, suspicion 
and humiliation, and undermines the Negro’s faith in demo- 
cratic government itself. 

There was a widespread protest the country over when 
some years ago the D.A.R. refused Constitution Hall as a 
place for Marian Anderson to give a concert. It was not so 


generally known that the reason she had turned to Con 
stitution Hall was the existence of a rule against admitting 
Negroes to the auditorium of a public white high school— 
the only one large enough for her concert. 

In rural schools and consolidated county schools, segrega 
tion means too often no schools for colored children or in 
ferior schools with inferior equipment. In the South it is com 
mon to see little colored children trudging along the roac 
to school, wistfully watching white children from the same 
community riding by in buses. 

When it comes to education on the college and university 
level, our base line is the decision of the United States Su 
preme Court in the Gaines case, which declared that the ex 
clusion of a Negro from the law school maintained by the 
state of Missouri was in violation of the equal rights provision 
of the Constitution. Hitherto, a Negro could not receive pro 
fessional training in law, medicine, engineering, architecture 
social work, in any state university in the South. Since that 
decision, courses in law and social work have been providec 
in a few state colleges for Negroes. But the question arises: 
What will happen if a qualified Negro youth in Mississipp 
or Georgia or Arkansas or Louisiana or Texas or any southern 
state applies for admission to his state university for graduate 
training in engineering, architecture or medicine? Will the 
state legislature establish engineering schools or medical 
schools or schools of architecture or graduate schools of ap. 
plied science for one or two or possibly five or ten Negroes? 
And the answer is “No.” It would be a criminal waste of 
money. 

Several southern states, recognizing the palpable injustice 
of this situation, have attempted to meet it by creating a fund 
to pay the tuition and travel expenses of Negro graduate 
students in some non-segregated university outside the state. 
These funds are pitiably small; hardly sufficient to meet the 
current demand. What will these states do when hundreds 
of qualified Negroes seek graduate training? The increasing 
costliness of Jim Crow institutions as they approach equality 
is the impasse of segregation. 

Even war, in which the very existence of the nation is at 
stake, has not been sufficient to effect any substantial change 
in the pattern, although adherence to the policy of racial seg- 
regation is a source of constant embarrassment abroad, and 
strife, misunderstanding, and violence at home. Recently Ne- 
groes were admitted to training for the navy, but their serv- 
ice must await the building of ships for all-Negro crews, be 
cause it is the belief of the navy, if it is not its wish, that 
Negro boys and white boys cannot get along together. Only 
after a bitter fight by the National Maritime Union were 
Negroes permitted to serve above a menial capacity with 
white crews on freighters, tankers, and merchant ships. These 
mixed crews have done a magnificent job, without friction, 
in carrying needed supplies to all parts of the world. Of more 
than two thousand merchant seamen lost with their ships, 
over two hundred have been Negroes. 

Wherever racial segregation is the accepted practice, not 
only the Negro but the nation suffers. To provide equal but 
separate opportunities for Negro youth in every branch of 
the armed services would entail staggering costs. No suct 
plan is contemplated. There is no intention of giving the 
Negro equality of opportunity. And yet the cry is for men— 
and more men—to defend democracy against its enemies. 

The policy of segregation when followed to its logical enc 
sometimes has weird results. Take the predicament in wh 
the Red Cross Society found itself a few months ago. Follow- 
ing the pattern of the armed services in segregating Negroe: 
but in defiance of every scientific pronouncement. it ordere 
the segregauion of plasma from the blood of Negro donor 

Racial segregation in the modern world is an anachronisn 
It is not in keeping with the spirit of the times, nor is it cor 
sonant with the purposes for which this war is being wage 
throughout the world. The increasing racial tension in th 


N 


untry 1s due primarily to the growing consciousness of new 
orld forces everywhere which are moving against customs 
aditions, and laws that fetter the fundamental rights of men, 
Not all Americans have been oblivious to our inconsistency 
id our danger. An important section of the press, leaders in 
ie labor movement, particularly in the CIO, various organi- 
ations dedicated to the preservation of democracy, and in- 
uential individuals, have sought to erase the color line in 
merica’s war effort. With singular unanimity Negro leader- 
ip has protested against restrictions which prevent the Ne- 
ro from rendering his full measure of devotion to his coun- 


There has been adjustment—but no renunciation of the 
rinciple of segregation. America has deified color and has 
sen unable or is as yet unwilling to accept the implications 
f the preamble to the Declaration of Independence. And in 
nis epochal struggle for a free world for free men, the 
1adow of the slave tradition still hangs over us and dims our 
ray. 


STRIKING THE ECONOMIC BALANCE 
(Continued from page 498) 


se of Negro workers in the past has been based upon lack of 
equaintance with their abilities on the part of employers, and 
sense of group competition on the part of entrenched white 
bor. Already both of these have been considerably modified 
y the exigencies of the war. In the first instance, the acute 
emand for labor itself has brought its lesson, even though 
lowly and grudgingly, to the new employers of Negroes. In 
ne second instance, labor has been finding Negro workers 
icreasingly important assets in the maintenance of their 
Osition in our economic structure. It is obviously a sounder 
conomy to include and protect Negro workers in an equit- 
ble distribution of jobs than to lose the benefits to labor gen- 
rally of an effective bargaining power. From the point of 
iew of employers it also can be a sounder economy to 
aclude Negro workers in a normal industrial program than 
9 have to divert increasing amounts of their profits to taxa- 
ion to provide unemployment relief. As for Negro workers 
hemselves, the wisest strategy would be to insist upon more 
nd more opportunities for improving their skills, and to 
levelop their relations with labor. 

If we are enlightened as a nation, many of the dangers of 
he last post-war readjustment can be avoided. It probably 
vill require the strong, regulatory hand of government to 
ngineer the transition, but economists are pointing out that 
sound, balanced industrial economy is possible with the 
esources at hand. The post-war need for civilian goods and 
ervices; the expansion of such new industries as airplane 
onstruction; the public works reserve; the vast shortage of 
ousing and general construction will create demands that can 
eep industry vitally engaged. 

It is estimated by one authority that by 1945 one fourth 
f all the dwellings in the United States will be more than 
ifty years old. Mass production probably will be applied to 
jousing; and the southern cities, if they are wise, will share 
n this vast industry. 

The future of the Negro in industry will be influenced by 
ignificant changes in the structure of the Negro population 
nd in the changing structure and philosophy of labor itself. 
Ynce the Negro population was very largely an undiffer- 
ntiated labor group with what appeared to be a fixed and 
mited relationship to the American economy. Better school- 


ng, and the movement from farm to city, from field and | 


itchen to industry and business have speeded social and eco- 

omic class differentiation within the group, with the result 

hat class relationships cutting across racial lines are increas- 
ly important. 

Tice war needs have given labor itself a new dignity, there 

less apology for this class identification and a larger’ sense 
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In the world today, problems of human relations are 
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group loyalties present a problem of our times which de- 
mands scholarly study. Here is a book which coordinates 
the specialized and authoritative literature that bears on the 
problem, literature that has heretofore been scattered in 
many books or buried in research monographs. By select- 
ing the soundest scientific material, by weaving it together 
with fine sensitivity to today’s problems, by interpreting it 
in light of its educational significance, Dr. Locke and Dr. 
Stern have prepared a volume that illuminates the effects 
of the contacts of people and cultures, and clarifies situations 
growing out of the inter-relationships between dominant 
and minority groups. 


This volume contains the best materials by 
76 of the world’s outstanding authorities. 


PRICE $3.50 768 pages $2.50 PEA MEMBERS 
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STRIKING THE ECONOMIC BALANCE 
(Continued from page 555) 


of responsibility for the ends of production. In thus escapin 
some of the former exploitation, labor also has escaped 
paternalism which usually was beneficent at least in intentiot 
The result has been a larger burden of responsibility on labe 
for its own destiny as a group, and for individual workers. 

The ends of labor, as an equal partner in the production ¢ 
goods and wealth, cannot be served without the cooper: 
tion of all workers. This is in sharp contrast to the old crai 
union philosophy based, like the old industrial monopol 
upon the economy of scarcity. The new philosophy, as 
part of its own inherent logic, takes in Negro workers, an 
this logic has been fortified in some of the powerful new labc 
organizations by penalties for failure to enforce the policy ¢ 
non-discrimination, and by a growing political solidarity. 

Negro workers are now recognizing in the new unions th 
most strategic weapon for their own advance. Even in th 
South the disposition of labor has been increasingly to giv 
greater value to class than to race, as evidenced in the Bu 
mingham area where there are more than one hundre 
racially mixed locals, and in the Southern Tenant Farmes 
Union with its mixed membership. 


ALONG WITH THESE INTERNAL CHANGES THERE IS, FINALL} 
another factor that will affect Negro labor and white labe 
alike. This is the post-war structure of world economics. Th 
competition of labor in areas of the world with lower livin 
standards than ours, the freedom of exchange of yoods, th 
creation of new markets, the disappearance of old ones- 
all these will have their repercussions here. There can be n 
final success, however, for the nation’s war effort if. it leave 
any class of labor enslaved, or exploited, or rejected. In thi 
lies the hope of the Negro for a status consistent with th 
principles of American democracy. 


MEXICO’S DEMONSTRATION OF 
DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 516) 


Labor Reform 


SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH AGRARIAN REFORM IT WAS ALSO ID 
dispensable to solve, with like justice and equity, the labo 
question. The basis for this was also laid down in the Cor 
stitution of 1917 (Article 123), later implemented by th 
General Labor Law, which is designed to cover every aspec 
of the subject. 

Thanks to these measures, Mexico now has a labor legisl: 
tion which can gradually be put into full operation and whic 
may warrantably be classed among the most equitable an 
progressive of any in the world. It respects the legitimat 
rights of capital, but also protects those of the workers. ] 
prescribes eight hours as a maximum work-day, and sets 
fair minimum wage. It institutes compulsory collective bai 
gaining; it recognizes the right to associate in labor union 
and to strike under stated conditions. It protects women 
children by regulating their working conditions; establishe 
compulsory vacations and holidays as well as workman’s com 
pensation. It has also set up Labor Tribunals, boards of cor 
ciliation and arbitration, to adjudicate all conflicts arising be 
tween employers and workers. 4 

When adopting this stand in defense of the rights of tl 
workers, so exploited by employers, Mexico has necess 
had to meet with the opposition of certain big internatio 
trusts. But the fair and impartial attitude of the Mexi 
government which granted the foreigner identical rights y 
its nationals, demanding only respect for the laws, has fina 
prevailed and has met with the approval of many promi 


aders in the Americas. Not in vain was the recent declara- 
on of Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles on the 
ibject of the gigantic struggle for the furtherance of human 
ignity and democracy in which all the free peoples of the 
arth are now engaged: “The age of imperialism is ended. 
. . This is in very truth a people’s war. It is a war which 
annot be regarded as won until the fundamental rights of 
1e peoples of the earth are secured.” 


ocial Reform 


URTHERMORE, IT WAS NECESSARY TO OVERTHROW MILITARISM, 
yhich constituted an insurmountable barrier to democratic 
fe. The gains and advances on the path of progress, so 
ardly achieved, had to be safeguarded against military 
oups or the attack of armed factions, in order that the con- 
uct of the nation’s affairs might rest solely on the free expres- 
ion of the will of the majority. To this end, the army, which 
ormerly constituted a special caste within the state, has been 
nade democratic. It has been converted into the self-effacing 
upporter of our national institutions, and at the same time 
$ mission of guarding the nation’s integrity and dignity has 
een emphasized. An attempt has been made to bring to the 
onsciousness of all the citizens of the country the necessity 
hat “Effective Suffrage,” the slogan of the Revolution, become 
aily a more certain reality. The introduction of compulsory 
nilitary service, soon to become an accomplished fact, will 
ontribute to strengthening Mexico’s spirit and system, and 
elp to sweep away the last vestiges of old militarism. 

Mexico has set up democratic institutions to protect the 
ights of the citizens, outstanding among them the guarantee 
f Amparo. Although it derives from habeas corpus, this 
uarantee possesses features which have been considered 
vorthy of being copied by other nations, for instance, Repub- 
ican Spain. Amparo is a shield against abuses of power. 
fhe citizen feels protected, even when face to face with 
owerful public officials, because he has open to him a 
emedy by which a judge, with only the petitioner’s appeal 
nd a pen before him, can afford him protection against any 
ttempt at oppression. 


(lexico’s Democratic Contribution 


THESE THREE CAMPAIGNS WHICH I HAVE SKETCHED AND WHICH 
orm the substance of the revolutionary progressive reforms 
£ Mexico are, then: 


1. The crusade of liberalism against the overmastering spirit 
f a Church which, because of its intervention in politics, en- 
leavored to keep the nation on a semi-feudal level. 

2. The agrarian and labor reforms which satisfied the 
unger for lands and thirst for justice of the dispossessed and 
nslaved masses. 

3. The fight against militarism and “bossism” so that 
itizens may live under no dread other than the wholesome 
ear inspired by transgression of the laws. 

‘These constitute our country’s real contribution to democ- 
acy. 

t is Latin America, called upon to face problems similar to 
ur Mexican situation and that has, too, its tradition of ir- 
econcilable elements hostile to the full development of the 
lemocratic way of life, that will find the gains achieved by 
Aexico of special significance. 

Mexico, in this sense, is considered an example, a storehouse 
f experience, whose efforts and achievements, as embodied in 
aws, should save many of our American nations from the 
inful trials which Mexico has had to undergo. We ought 
d that even the United States itself has unquestionably 
he influence of the Mexican movement in behalf of social 

. That nation should acknowledge, in turn, that in the 
ilding of the democratic movement and the recapture of 
rights in the Americas, Mexico’s attitude has been con- 
y constructive and that she has helped to develop con- 


e in the world’s democracies. 
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AMERICA 


This outstanding contribution to American 
history is at once a highly readable, challenging 
and original book. It presents, for the first time, 
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true dynamic relationships to our cultural life. 
It traces, in a most revealing way, the social, 
economic and political effects of the develop- 
ment of industry in the United States. $3.50. 
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by Edward Hallett Carr 
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Carr tells us, if we care to listen, how to win the 
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BRAZIL’S PATTERN OF DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 517) 


the Negro Front was one of the first organized groups te 
combat the Nazi-Fascists in Brazil. There was a time in the 
early stages of the issue when the Negro’s was a loud voice, 
almost alone, raised against the peril and menace of Berlin. 
No one can deny that the Negro Front was the precursor 
of the anti-Nazi-Fascist campaign, pioneering Brazil’s active 
alignment with the United Nations in the cause of democracy. 


Three Pages of Brazilian History 


GLANCE BACK OVER THE PAGES OF BRAZILIAN HISTORY, AND WE 
can see two outstanding roles of the darker groups in the 
national development. The one better known is manifested 
in the Afro-Brazilian elements in our cultural life—our music, 
language and folklore, the dance, folk customs, cuisine. The 
other, not nearly so well known, is the equally or even more 
important influence upon the political life of Brazil. Consider 
three earlier periods in which the latter was.crucial: 


The colonial struggle for the Portuguese control of Brazil 
(1641-1661). 

The independent slave settlements of the Palmares (1630-1697), 
a black republic organized in northeast Brazil which was one of 
the first citadels of liberty and independence in this part of the 
Americas. 

The Bandeiras (17th and 18th centuries)—frontier expeditions 
which transformed Brazilian life. 


THE BIRTH OF A NATION. Today it is agreed that the spirit of 
nationalism in Brazil sprang from the wars to expel the 
Dutch, who threatened the disintegration of the Portuguese 
holdings in South America, no less than in Africa. The 
struggle for a Brazil on which the Portuguese had so slendet 
a hold has many aspects. What is important is to recognize 
that there was a critical moment when the outcome was if 
doubt. The time came when the Negroes, enslaved bu 
numerous, joined the Portuguese cause, and aided materially 
in returning the colony to Portugal. 

This ancient colonial alignment is not to be minimized 
for it furnishes the historical basis of the complex of Braziliar 
culture today. Why didn’t the Negroes join the Dutch: 
The Dutch had promised the abolition of slavery but no 
total emancipation, and resorted to many devices to forestal 
it. By making no positive moves to liberate the Negroes, th 
Dutch threw them into union with the Portuguese. But dic 
the Portuguese hold out freedom to the Negroes if the) 
fought with them? Not at all. The Negroes were still slave 
even though they fought beside their masters. The campaigns 
however, were of such a character that it was easily possibl 
for them to flee. Some of the Dutch Negroes deserted; som 
of the Portuguese Negroes went over to the Dutch. 


The central historic fact was the participation of Negr 
troops under the leadership of a Negro commandant 
Henrique Dias, who organized them into battalions whic! 
fought valiantly side by side with the Portuguese troops. Na 
only do Brazilian historians agree that the Negroes were im 
portant collaborators in the task of reconquering Brazil, bu 
what is quite as important, both tradition and history pre 
serve the name of, and glorify this Negro hero. In that way th 
role of the Negro transcended that of a slave, and became i 
Brazil that of the patriot and soldier. That reputation hi 
persisted in all subsequent wars. In the nineteenth cen 
it was taken for granted. Nicholas Dreis, a French visi 
said: “The Negro is so good a soldier that it is the profes 
for which he is naturally suited.” Whether from inner dispo 
tion or as consequence of their ancestral life of the hunt 
chase, Negroes have proved their skill as fighters in the 
South American wars and campaigns. They deserve 


ncomium of a friend of mine, a high official of the Argen- 
ne Republic, who called them the “Swiss of South America.” 


‘HE FREE Save SetTLements. In Brazil, back of their rec- 
rd as notably good soldiers, is the long drive toward free- 
om in which they persisted—with Henrique Dias as his- 
ric symbol. This drive is the historical and political ex- 
lanation of the Palmares settlements, inhabited by thousands 
f former slaves who organized themselves in the remote 
gions of northeast Brazil. These communities were not 
nly self-governing but they applied the black man’s own 
rinciples of government. There is a considerable intriguing 
terature devoted to the history of the Palmares as a rare 
xample of African institutions bodily transplanted to America 
nd carried on inside Brazil’s late colonial regime. Slaves 
om all parts of the country gathered into these refugee 
slonies and became so strongly lodged that an arduous spe- 
ial expedition was necessary to reduce them. Here was a 
rong expression, not merely of the warrior instinct but of 
olitical and economic prowess as well. 


‘HE PIONEERING Caravans. Known as bandeiras, these were, 
ke their North American counterparts, a characteristic ex- 
ression of the expanding genius of the frontier. They 
gunded the new economic life and structure of Brazil. Start- 
ig at the coast and following the rivers, they broke open 
ae enormous hinterland to the north, south, and west. Thus 
egan an era of prospecting and mining which augmented 
nd reshaped the country’s economy. ‘These frontier treks 
vent their plundering way, discovering gold mines and dia- 
aond deposits, taking over the cattle country of the south, 
nvading Indian towns and enslaving natives to sell to the 
olonists. 

For a considerable while there has been historical contro- 
ersy as to the part played by the Negroes in the dbandeiras. 
t was always known that slaves were subsequently imported 
ato these areas in large quantities, especially as mine labor. 
t is now thought likely that there was also a considerable 
Negro participation in the original frontier movement. These 
xpeditions were usually accomplished on foot, for it was im- 
ossible in many cases to ford or navigate the rivers and 
nuch slave labor was undoubtedly used in transportation. 


tven when canoes were used, these had to be carried afoot 


ast the more perilous river stretches. 

In prospecting and mining, then, and herding and ranch- 
ng, the Negro’s collaboration was nearly as significant as 
is role as the main plantation cultivator. 


Their Own Freedom Effort 


JNDER THE IMPERIAL REGIME THERE TOOK PLACE A SERIES OF 
evolutions against the establishment of the Second Empire 
fter the first Emperor, Dom Pedro I, was obliged to abdicate 
nd flee. Agitation for the emancipation of the slaves be- 
ame an integral part of the liberal movement, and Negro col- 
aboration was enlisted in the uprisings aimed at establish- 
ng a Brazilian republic. That, here again, the Negro’s par- 
icipation was critically important is borne out by the fact 
hat the revolts always led to further emancipation. Large 
ontingents of freed Negroes took part in those turbulent 
en years. In this way the black population became impor- 
ant allies of the new government as, with the abolition of 
lavery, the Second Empire fell and the republic came into 
eing. From then on, an even more active spirit of col- 
iboration manifested itself. This was not only shown in the 
art that Negroes played in the conflict with Paraguay (1865- 
0), the principal war in South American history, but in 
eacetime pursuits as well. 
Through these later years, 
wulatto poets, writers, scientists, 
» the fore, among them, some of the n 
ables. This began even before emancipation, 
: (Continued on page 560) 


a number of Negroes and 
and statesmen have come 
the nation’s historic no- 
with influential 
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What does it mean 
to be born a Negro? 


Z 


Studies of Negro Youth 
by the 
American Youth Commission 


Por five years the American Youth Commission conducted an 

investigation aimed to clarify the status of Negro young people 
(one-tenth of America’s total youth population). Consultations 
were held with thousands of Ney o you h, their parents, their 
companions, their teachers. Specifically, the investigation was in- 
tended to study the personality development of Negro youth as 
affected by their membership in a minority racial group—the 
patterned ways in which Negro youth commonly attempt to adjust 
to their status and the consequences that follow. 

To allow for the effects of geography and local customs, four 
surveys were carried un simultaneously in as many sections of 
the nation. Among the publications that resulted from the 
Negro Study, none are more dramatic and timely than the four 
based on these concurrent surveys—and the summary volume 
to the entire Study. 


CHILDREN OF BONDAGE 


The Personality Development of Negro Youth 
in the Urban South 
By Allison Davis and John Dollard 

1940 299 pages $2.25, cloth 


“Necessary reading for al] those interested in understanding con- 
temporary social processes and of the way human nature is formed 
in the social context . .. highly relevant to our general under- 
standing of the dynamics of caste and class behavior.”—THE AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF socioLocy, 


NEGRO YOUTH AT THE 
CROSSWAYS 


Their Personality Development in the Middle 
States 
By E, Franklin Frazier 

1940 301 pages $2.25, cloth 


“A mature book. Documentary material . . . has been given a 
scholarly, candid, and penetrating analysis without sacrificing an 
iota of spontaneity or of human interest.”—AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE ANNALS, 


GROWING UP IN 
THE BLACK BELT 


Negro Youth in the Rural South 
By Charles S. Johnson 
1941 360 pages $2.25, cloth 


“A moving and often shocking account.’’—NEWSWEEK. 


COLOR AND 
HUMAN NATURE 


Negro Personality Development in 

a Northern City 

By W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, and 

Walter A. Adams 
1941 301 pages $2.25, cloth 


“An analytic report on 805 case histories in Chicago which will 
certainly be invaluable in any future consideration of the color 
roblem. Besides its value as a social document, the book should 

of interest to the general reader in the non-fiction field.””—-soox- 
OF-TME-MONTH CLUB NEWS. 


COLOR, CLASS, 
AND PERSONALITY 


The Personality Development of Negro 
Youth—A Summary Volume 
By Robert L. Sutherland 

1942 135 pages, illustrated 75c, paper 


“Teachers, social workers, religious leaders, and others who are 
interested in the improvement and progress of Negro youth will 


find this and the previous four volumes of the series ssdispensable. 
—JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY. 


. SET OF FIVE—$7.95 


For the first time, the series is being offered in full sets, and 
at substantial savings to readers off survey GraPHIc. The five 
volumes, originally priced to sell at a total of $9.75, can now 
be purchased for only $7.95. - 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
744 Jackson Place Washington, D, C. 
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New 


Edition 


Important Books on 


INDIA 


WHAT DOES GANDHI 
WANT? By T. A RAMAN 


A leading Indian journalist who is a staunch national- 
ist and a close associate of Gandhi here answers com- 
pletely the question of the year. $1.25 


THE CRIPPS MISSION 


By R. Coupland What took place during negotia- 
tions—why they apparently failed—what the chances 
still are for their resumption—answered by one of the 
Mission's official members. Illustrated. 75¢ 


OUR INDIA 


By Minoo Masani_ The enigma that is India is here 
clarified for readers of all ages by one of her most 
prominent political leaders. Illustrated. $1.75 


INDIA AND FREEDOM 

By L. S, Amery The Secretary of State for India and 
Burma here explains the British policy in India in re- 
lation to the present war and to the growth of freedom 
in England and in the British Commonwealth. Paper 
bound. $1.25 


Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Just Published 


SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS — Yale University 


A Diplomatic History 
of the United States 


Appearing at a time when the study of American 
diplomatic history is more important than ever be- 
fore, the timely revision of this comprehensive and 
authoritative study of American diplomacy from 
Colonial times to the present will be especially wel- 
come to a thinking public. Here is a monumental 
and complete history of our foreign relations, in- 
cluding political, economic, and personal factors. 
Professor Bemis has gone over the entire text; the - 
latter part of the book has been completely rewrit- — 
ten and new chapters have been added to bring the 
discussion up to January 1, 1942—that is, to Pearl 
atbor and the United Nations. Brilliantly written, 
the book is realistic and authoritative, understand- 
able and provocative. j a 
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ee 38 maps, 21 tables and diagrams 
34 pages ¥ college edition, $4.00 


| “trade edition, $5.00 | | 
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BRAZIL’S PATTERN OF DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 559) 


publicists and abolitionists like Andre Aguiar, Jose de Patr 


cinio, Evaristo de Moraes, Luiz Gama, and two of Brazil 
most constructive statesmen—Antonio and Andre Rebouca 
The collaboration widens with the years to the fields of ar 
letters, and science; indeed Brazilian literature owes a spect: 
debt to its Negro strain. There was Laurindo Rebello, or 
of the most prominent early poets; Cruz e Sousa, well-know 
for his symbolist poetry; Machado de Assis, founder of moc 
ern Brazilian realism; and Mario de Andrade, whom man 
consider Brazil’s leading contemporary novelist. The fiel 
of science, too, has a noteworthy roll of honor: among other 
de Moraes, pioneer criminologist, Theodoro Sampaio, notab| 
ethnologist and folklorist, and Juliano Moreira, internationall 
known psychiatrist. Afro-Brazilian music, like its Are 
Cuban counterpart, is an influence too well known for mot 
than passing comment. So, throughout Brazil’s cultural hi 
tory, the Negro elements have had a considerable and reco; 
nized share, as have also, to some degree, and now in recer 
years increasingly, the elements of the Indian cultures. _ 
Brazil’s distinctive social and cultural history and her e3 
ceptional racial liberalism have, therefore, the same roots- 
and one perhaps explains the other. 


« 


_EAST AND WEST MUST MEET 
(Continued from page 534) 


Americans haven’t got, and the English haven’t got, r; 
prejudices like the Germans. What shocked me as a travel 
is the existence of caste in a land dedicated to the propositic 
that all men are created equal. Americans laugh at the hop 
less ignorance of Hindus in their attitude toward untoucl 
ables. But if the white treatment of Negroes in America 
not caste, I do not know what caste is. 


Wear wees 


CHINA’s WHOLE HISTORY AND HER PECULIAR POSITION IN T 
present world war give her, or rather compel her, into a 
nite, unalterable stand for racial equality as the new appr 
towards the solving of post-war problems. “Racial equa 
as a doctrine in the Anglo-American democratic world 
come only from a touch of idealism and some common se 
for, in concrete terms, it means the surrender of the w 
concept of the white man’s mastery of the world, whi 
inherit from the nineteenth century. On the other ha 
the Chinese, “racial equality” is something immens: 

~ it embodies one half of what we are fighting for—the 
half being China’s own full sovereignty and national 
pendence. China’s own interests are tied up with the inte 

of the Asiatic and other nations that used to be | 

the Ur 
d ena 


The delusion is still continuing that only the Nazis suffer 
ym the doctrine of the master race, or Herrenvolk. But, by 
cessity, a war for world mastery cannot interest, much less 
spire, either the Chinese or the Asiatics or the Africans. 
ike away from the Chinese the belief or the impression 
at we are fighting for a new world—that better kind of 
tid in which all peoples shall be equal and free—and the 
wr morale will sink definitely to a lower level, and the war 
Il lose its moral impetus for them and look again like a 
ar for savage survival, as it seems to look in the West now. 
happens, however, that both the Chinese and the American 
ople’s moral instinct will find any war for mere savage sur- 
yal unsatisfying. After four thousand years of history, the 
unese people as a whole still believe in moral values; they 
> not afflicted with the sophisticated post-Versailles cynicism 
the West. Neither has the true heart of the American 
ople gone cynical about spiritual values, apart from the 
ghbrow top-notch poets and novelists of the day. The 
nerican earth is still sound, like the Chinese earth. Out of 
e fabric of the robust faith of the common man in China 
d America, the war will gradually be transformed into a 
ut for moral and spiritual principles and the “master-race 
mplex” will sooner or later be destroyed. 


The East and West shall doubtless meet again, but not as 
pling prophesied, when one warrior meets another. Kipling 
d think that the twain shall meet when an Oriental and an 
ccidental fighter face each other as man to man and admire 
ch other. But I rather think the East and West shall meet 
d meet only when each party discovers the other to be a 
ntleman. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR OLD 
(Continued from page 487) 


at I have been—as other southern men have been—fright- 
ed in fear of bloodshed. Such bloodshed might not only 
san dead white men and dead Negroes. It might easily 
ve as a handle for fascists at home. Indeed, some speak 
relessly of the South as fascist now. It is not. But it is a re- 
m where change and dangers can be seen in’ disturbingly 


amatic terms. But a promise can be seen there too, not so 


ily perhaps but better than in Burma. What goes on in the 
uth, now where white men and black men can get jobs 
d get bigoty in them maybe, is reconstruction—the recon- 
uction of a region. It is not self-reconstruction by southern- 
. It is no reconstruction by Yankees. The world makes what 
ppens in the South; and the world itself may be changed, 
deously or happily by what happens there. I may reduce 
» present frictions to too great simplicity when I describe 
2m as the first angers of an adolescent and precarious se- 
rity. It is the security of war wages and war jobs. It has 
ppened before like a Saturday night drunk between parts 
peace which were only equal parts of poverty. That may 
ppen again. If it does, talk of a People’s Century in the 
rid will be another nasty joke in a repetitiously disillusioned 
rid. But what looks like a crisis now, what seems to hold 
eat to racial peace now, may contain the promise of escape 
m the poverty which has so long been almost a synonym 
the South—the black South, but the white South also. 
¢ South could welcome a brash season including the up- 
iness of anybody if that meant up from old customs shaped 
much by a struggle over scarcity as by any antagonisms of 
ec. : 
Such an advance would really be Reconstruction. And no 
er reconstruction, self-made or alien-created, can really re- 
ke the South into the altogether pleasant land which it 
ght to be—which it must be if America ‘is to have meaning 
example to the earth in terms of promises of better life 


the earth for all men everywhere. 


* 


, 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


the current tssue of 


South Today 


featuring 


Buying a New World with Confederate Bills 


Part 1: 
Tonight, in the South 
Buying a New World? 


Part 2: 
Talking Southern Custom 
Pressure Points 
We Shall Not Be Moved—a survey of 


southern liberals 


Part 3: 
“But what can we do about it?” 


You will not want to miss this provocative close-up 
of the Negro and the white man in the South shown 
against a global backdrop of war and social unrest. 
A penetrating discussion of racial democracy which 
suggests that old southern answers are now worn-out 
and new answers to new questions must be found. 


What They Say about SOUTH TODAY: 


LOUIS ADAMIC, author My America, Two-Way Passage: “I have just fin- 
ished reading the spring issue of SOUTH TODAY. I think it’s great.”’ 


MORRIS MILGRAM, National Secretary Workers Defense League: “I want 
especially to congratulate you on the editorial dre We Not All Confused? 
and the Portrait of the Deep South Speaking to Negroes on Morale. You are 
doing a brave and vital task. . . . It is so easy to fight for democracy 
thousands of miles away. It is so hard to insist on it at home, as you 
are doing.” 


PAUL M. SEARS, eorporal, Savannah Air Base: “PM is dead right:—your 
Portrait is a true pieture. How you do it I don’t know, but*keep it up. 
Certainly you can preduce a genuine statement in direct language, and 
there are obviously a multitude of statements to be made still . .. I like 
to see people do a good job of saying things that need to be said.” 


a 
ALBERT GUERARD, author The France of Tomorrew: “I found enclosed 
in Mr. Louis Adamic’s circular a reprint of your Winning the World with 
Democracy. I have rarely seen as direct and cogent a statement of ‘aims 
and strategies, ends and means’. I am heartily with you.” 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON, author, sociologist: “The last issue of SOUTH 
TODAY is in my judgment one of the most brilliant, incisive and forth- 
right publieations that has come out of the South. There is beauty and 
grace in those powerful soeial documents, and this is rare anywhere. Your 
poem has already drawn a well deserved promptness of recognition, and 
your editorial makes clear and unanswerable the moral as well as social 
and politieal issue that has been troubling the ‘liberals’ even more than 
the traditionalists of the Old South. There will be much irrational dissent, 
I am sure, among your eompatriots, but there will also be praise and grati- 
tude, both silent and articulate, among those who place humanity above 
polities.” 


PAUL D. WILLIAMS, Exeeutive Secretary, The Catholic Committee of the 
South: “Please allow me to congratulate you on your very excellent and 
eourageous publication.” 


L. HERBERT HENEGAN, Baltimore: “Your Portrait is a remarkable 
poem ... Your sharp irony, overtones and devastating nuances eut like a 
two-edged sword.” 


F. E. DEFRANTZ, Secretary Senate Ave. YMCA, Indianapolis: “Your maga- 
zine is a token of the spirit which if heeded would do much to save 
civilization’s utter collapse and the white race’s inevitable suicide.” 


VIRGINIA DURR, Executive Vice-chairman, National Committee to Abolish 
the Poll Tax: “I think the last issue of your magazine is so good, and so 
brave. To think of it coming out of Georgia at the same time Gene 
Talmadge is carrying on in such a disgraceful manner... ” 


SOUTH TODAY is published quarterly at Clayton, 
Georgia. $1.00 a year . . . 50c a copy. 
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THE NEGRO OUTLOOK TODAY 


4. Democracy in the armed forces, including elimination of 
segregation so far as possible with separate white and Negro 
units in brigades and divisions where segregation cannot be 
overcome; interracial athletic and recreational activities in 
all camps; protection of Negro soldiers, sailors and marines 
from civilian or police attacks; establishment of a mixed 
division of the army. 


5. Democracy in employment, including equality in war in- 
dustry training and placement; extension of wages and 
hours legislation, unemployment insurance, old age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance to cover agricultural and domestic em- 
ployment; elimination of discrimination by labor organiza- 
tions; enforcement powers for the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. 


6. Democracy in social services, including increased federal 
leadership and funds for Negro problems of child welfare, 
delinquency, nutrition, health; federal grants-in-aid for im- 
proving southern elementary and secondary education; low 
cost public housing; rent control for traditionally high Negro 
rents; Negro representation in Red Cross central planning 
groups, state and national, and the discontinuance of Red 
Cross segregated blood banks; Negro representation through- 
out the country in administering civilian defense and price 
control; end of segregation in USO activities in all northern 
cities and in military establishments everywhere. 


7. International democracy, including independence for In- 
dia; release of loyal Japanese citizens and aliens from Ameri- 
can concentration camps; extension of the Atlantic Charter 
to Africa and the nations of the East; Negro representation 
on all missions, political and technical, sent to the peace con- 
ference, or organized to prepare to make agreements pre- 
liminary to the peace conference. 


The Outhook Ahead 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE NEGRO NATURALLY DEPENDS UPON THE 
outlook for the world. Should the Axis nations win the war, 
the Negro faces complete subordination and perhaps steady 
but sure extermination. The Nazis have put on record their 
view of the American Negro and their “plan” for him. 

If the United Nations win, the outlook for the American 
Negro depends on several factors. A long and exhausting war 
would bring in its train such social upheaval as to have revo- 
lutionary effects on both race and class barriers. That eventu- 
ally might even see a close knit world state which, with India 
and China independent, would be able to reach into all na- 
tions with guarantees as to their treatment of minorities. The 
status of the Negro would in that case be policed as the rights 
of minorities were supposed to be in Eastern Europe under 
the League of Nations. 

On the other hand, assuming a United Nations victory 
within a shorter span, it seems clear that except for a short 
period of dislocation after the war, a not radically modified 
American capitalism would have an opportunity for tremen- 
dous expansion in an enlightened world. We are discovering 


that we can produce far more than we ever dreamed. The 


release of vast consumer purchasing power now being accu- 
mulated in war bonds will help prevent a swing to a scarcity 
economy. The home market, the development of China and 
India, and the reconstruction of Europe, would provide ade- 
quate outlets for accumulated capital and increased produc- 
tive capacity. ~ . 

In such a post-war world the American Negro would have 
to strive for advancement in a society much like the present. 


His most powerful weapon would be his vote. The migra- | 


2% 
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tion of the Negro in World War I took him into those stat 
which in the past usually have decided the outcome of nation 
elections. Since 1933, the Negro has heavily supported tl 
Democratic Party because of the New Deal and his despera 
need of economic security. He must maintain this flexibilit 
and continue to seek political alignments which will enab 
him to achieve increased economic security plus full citize 
ship status, including the franchise, in the South. 

The soldier anti-poll tax law nullifies for the time being di 
franchisement by registration tricks, but the passage of a gen 
ral anti-poll tax law would only achieve genuine advances fc 
the Negro if the closed white primary was also abolishe 
The poor whites are at present largely excluded from votin 
by the poll tax. With Negroes still disfranchised by registr: 
tion tricks and by the Democratic white primary, an anti-po 
tax law would strengthen the Negro’s enemies. What is reall 
needed, therefore, is a political reconstruction and rebirth « 
real democracy in the South. ie 

Economically, the Negro must ally himself with the pre 
gressive forces of the labor movement, not only in the Unite 
States but in the world. As a matter of fact, the colore 
American should establish cultural, economic, and political r 
lations with the colored peoples in India, China, the Sout 
Seas, and Africa. The continued peace and prosperity of th 
world depend upon the cooperative development of thes 
people with the white race. Britain, France, Russia, and th 
United States must admit them, once free, to full equality i 
the cooperative development of the world. To do otherwis 
would be to repeat the tragic blunder of creating raciall 
aggressive nations even as the Italy and Germany of toda 
were created. 

Finally, the Negro must learn to plead his case in Americ 
vigorously and with intelligence, enlisting in his caus 
schools, churches, radio, labor, liberal groups, learned soci 
ties, colleges, movies, and the press. Here a start has bee 
made. There are Negroes attached to ten leading dailies i 
large cities and several write for leading magazines. Man 
white propaganda organizations have taken up the Negro 
cause, among them the Common Council for Unity, th 
Council for Democracy, and the Council Against Intolerance 
Five Negroes are now permanent members of the facultie 
of white colleges or universities. E 

The church has worked quietly, promoting small social e3 
periments and developing sounder relationships within th 
local community, and in the long run the process of raciz 
adjustment must be accomplished in this fashion. But this 
the time when great pulpits should take up the fight again: 
injustice to the Negro in terms of the enduring moral an 
religious principles. So far, there are no indications that th 
church is ready to lead off as it did in fighting the injustice 
of slavery. : 

At this time, what is needed more than anything else ar 
statements by the President and other national leaders 
rected to all the people in behalf of the Negro. Speeches t 
Negro organizations and conferences are of little value. N 
groes know their injustices and their rights. More and mo 
powerful voices should speak to the American people abo 
the Negro in terms of democracy as well as in terms of mar 
power needs, 

The leaders of the United Nations must take here and no 
an unequivocal stand on full democracy for all races. Hitle 
theories on class and race were chosen not only in order 
develop the pack spirit within Germany, but also to ma’ 
capital of dissension within enemy nations. Nazi class theori 
split apart wavering France, and Hitler’s theories of race 
weakened the British Empire. They can hamper Am 
Russia, the one nation which stands firm against all race ¢ 


Booklets 


BIG BEN 


A Story Inspired by the Life 
of Paul Robeson 


by Earl Schenck Micrs 


$2.50 


“Mr. Miers brings home clearly, 
simply and without subtlety the 
problem confronting even a mar- 
velously gifted Negro in a society 
which assumes that the main 
thing is for him to “know his 
place.” The true problem for the 
Big Ben of this story, however, 
lay in trying to understand and 
maintain the delicate balance be- 
tween what was allowed and what 
was withheld. That he learned it, 
that he never stooped to the 
meanness of the prejudices con- 
fronting him, and that he emerg- 
ed from his experience a charac- 
ter and a figure of whom any 
civilization can be proud, make 
him a fit hero for such a book. 
Mr. Mier’s account is honest, 
readable . . . a lively story.” 


The Saturday Review of 


Literature 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 


JTLINE OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Of interest and servic 
lems of today—heal 
nutrition, industrial 


Pamphlets 


SUPPLY LINES FOR MORALE 


Kathleen W. MacArthur 


25 cents 


Supply lines for inner defense and spiritual 
Preparation for the problems of today. 
Some practical suggestions, 


RELAXATION TO THE RESCUE 


Dorothy Nye and Josephine Rathbone 
50 cents 


The importance of relaxation, how to off- 


set tension, and a series of exercises and 
suggestions for easy living. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR, 1919-22 
in leather and shoes, cotton, wool, silk, 
iron and steel industries 
By WILSON F. PAYNE 


Traces the progress of American business from 
post-war recession, through boom and collapse, 
to recovery. Detailed, thorough. 


Studies in Business Administration, $1.50, paper 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


DECORUM: 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
AUTOMATIC INDICATOR 


Instantly answers more than 300 questions of 
Rules of Order. Send 50c in coin or stamps. 


BETTER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
6316 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Are You Publishing A Pamphlet? 
Send for our literature on pamphlet 
publishing and distributing. 


PAMPHLET DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY 
313 West 35th Street, New York 


Bradley Buell says: “Dr. Swift has 


Periodicals 


e to readers thinking about the social prob- 
th, welfare, education, defense, taxation, 
relations, good government, race relations. 


ry 


World Citizens Association 


86 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Publications center for 
books, pamphlets, and 
study kits on  interna- 
tional relations and the 
problems of post-war re- 
construction. 


Information on request. 


“RACE DIFFERENTIALS IN THE SOUTH”’ 
by Charles S. Johnson 
—a startling and thoughtful discussion on the 
many discriminations against the Negro—forms 
one of the important and pertinent chapters in 
SOUTHERN WORKERS OUTSIDE THE 
LEGISLATIVE PALE* 
H. C. Nixon, Editor *20c 
Published by | 2» 
American Labor Education Service 
437 West 59 Street New York Clty 


“Money Raising—How To Do It” 
by Irene Hazard Gerlinger 

A standard text for financing social 

agencies. $3.00 


KELLAWAY-IDE CO. Los Angeles 
and all dealers 


RACE AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


America’s Answer to the Myth of a Master Race 

A 20,000-word analysis by the eminent anthropol- 

ogist, Ruth Benedict; with study suggestions, 

teaching aids, and bibliographies by Mildred Ellis. 
60 pp. 30 cents. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 

STUDIES 
NEA Building - Washington, D. C. 


re 


TOLSTOY says: 
“The future belongs to Vegetarianism”’. 
Find out WHY by reading 


packed q very great deal of common 
sense into these pages. Executives 
and supervisors should find it most 
helpful.” 


MAKE YOUR AGENCY MORE EFFECTIVE 
A Manual for Institutional Self-study 


Arthur L. Swift 


A practical handboek to enable any organization, big or 

little, to check up on its effectiveness in keeping abreast 

of changing conditions. Gives, step-by-step, the processes 

for studying your See eeon and: improving service. 
00 


THE AMERICAN VEGETARIAN 


the only newsmonthly solely devoted to Vege- 
tarianism. 
Sample copy 15c. $1.00 per year 


117 West 48th St., New York City 
rs 


American Sociological Review 
Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 
research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 

correspondence. 
Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor, 
American Sociological Review, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
EE 


THE WAR AS A FACTOR 
IN HUMAN PROGRESS 
By Graham Hutton 
Director of the British Press Service, Chicago 
Mr. Hutton treats wars as a social institution 
and attempts to show their influence as accelera- 


A clue to past history and analysis of 
current strength of great powers, Rescues 
geo-politics from its perverters. By J. F. 
Borrabinc4G. MapSe=. « siecsscicl mises 75¢ 


ANDBOOK OF TRADE UNION 
ETHODS 


Organizing methods; factors of skill, age, 
sex, race; conduct of strikes, negotiating 
and enforcing agreements; publicity, 
finance, public opinion. 96 pp.,_ illus- 
EGP ad Grea ae Ee 256 Ss 


ASSOCIATION PRESS . 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


Educational Department 


NTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Vest 16th Street New York, N. Y. 


Bernard Shaw says in October issue of 
DUSTRY PLANNING THROUGH Le euatisas neem eae: 
ILLECTIVE BARGAINING matt aac progress of vegetarianism t f pre-existing social trends. Provides both 
, reported in this journal, understanding of the past and hope for the 
“efficiency” and “promotion” clauses in 117 West 48th Street New York City THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
‘union agreement. By Julius Hochman, |_—@-@—@————— eee 
1S Sis aieeeerte rer eee ee eee eens 25c Published in October, 1942, by 
HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES 
5th Edition — Volume Il — $1.00 a copy 
Comprehensive reports and straightforward comments on all federal and state prisons 


“if war goes on, vegetarianism may be- 
acts about the dress industry and the Sample copy 15c. Yearly subscription $1.00 Publis Policy Pamphlets, 25c. each; 5 for $1.00 
THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 114 East 30th Street, New York City 
in the Pacific Coast States, including Alcatraz, San Quentin, and ten other institutions. 
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NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
For Social Service Among Negroes 
SERVES WAR-TIME AMERICA 
By 
PUTTING VICTORY FIRST:— 


Places Trained Workers in War Industry 
Organizes and Trains for Civilian Defense 
Cooperates with Government and Social Agencies 
Builds Interracial Cooperation in Civic Programs, 
Labor and Industry 
Prepares for Peace-time Reconstruction 


National Office: 
1133 Broadway, New York City 
Local Affiliates in 46 Cities 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS of AMERICA 
“THAT’S MY UNION” 


300,000 organized clothing workers are proud of the union that 
has banished the sweatshop from the men’s clothing industry. 


The nation’s clothing workers deserve your support in their 
fight to keep the sweatshop out of America. You can do your part 
by demanding that every article of men’s clothing you purchase 
bears the union label of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America—your guarantee of 
clothing manufactured under 
fair labor standards, by skilled 
union craftsmen. 


DEMAND THE 
AMALGAMATED LABEL ON 
ALL MEN’S CLOTHING 


SERIES SJ 


Large, light rooms 


$7 to $10 Weekly Swimming Pool 


e Gymnasium 
Meals Optional 
Library 
© 
Complete Service hi Lounges 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


A Residence Club for Men and Women 
601 East Ninth Street, New York Facing 
Corner Avenue B — ALgonquin 4-8400 10-Acre Park 


Compliments of 
- THE CITY WIDE-CITIZENS 


COMMITTEE ON HARLEM 
18 East 48th Street 
New York City 


southern China have’ been recruited and shipped all ¢ 


ROUND THE RIM OF THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 538) 


extent that would drive frantic the much less patient Engl 
man or American. 

In drawing attention to these policies, I do not wish 
belittle the serious economic and political inequalities 1 
spring from imperial rule anywhere. The difference is 1 
in the Indies a method of exploitation has been found 1 
does not altogether destroy the self-respect of the people 
rather tends to build up the recognition of common hur 
rights. Up to the Japanese invasion, participation by 
Indonesians in the government of their own country ° 
advancing by slow steps, but it was advancing. The Que 
announcement last year, again emphasized in her rec 
speech to the American Congress, promises that after the) 
this cautious progress will go on. This, however, is ne 
matter merely of political decisions. The crux of the pi 
lems of independence lies in the school system. In the Ni 
erlands Indies this is much less true, despite the infi 
caution with which the authorities have opened the door: 
opportunity never more than an inch at a time. There. 
dual school system which gives the Eurasians and a_ 
other favored groups access to the full range of Europ 
school subjects, including a fluent use of the Dutch langu: 
while the rest of the people are educated for a more or 
self-sufficient Indonesian civilization. 


White Man’s Prejudice 


Some BritisH, FRENCH, EVEN DuTCH COLONIALS WERE CR 
cal of the American effort to prepare the Filipino for s 
government. At first, they did ‘not believe it could be m 
than a gag. When they saw what actually happened, t 
charged Americans with helping to undermine the wk 
Western stake in the Pacific. And I might add that tk 
was just as much aversion in certain American circles. Lé 
the denunciation of all these groups focused on what 1 
going forward in the Netherlands Indies under the so-ca 
“ethical” policy of the Dutch. The word “ethical” itself, 
it was hissed from their mouths, grew to have a connotat 
as adverse as that of the word “democracy” when it cot 
from the lips of Doctor Goebbels. 

One need only go through a parcel of travel books : 
novels about the Pacific to recognize how deeply rooted 
the racial prejudices which still so largely figure among f 
ple who are fairly rational on other matters. The passage 
have in mind are interesting, too, because they are 
acquaintances in a new environment. Almost everything 
famatory that is being printed about the South Sea Island 
or the Dyaks of Borneo, about Burmans or Thais, ab 
Filipinos or Javanese, has at one time or other also b 
brought against some minority group in our own mi 
Arabs, Indians, and Chinese, because of the part they { 
as minor capitalists, may be called “the Jews” of this or t 
country. Improvidence and idleness are practically alw 
among the charges made against the Moi, the Bataks, 
Shans, or whatever people, in tropical countries. Liter: 
indeed, we are told, is a great mistake. “It only makes th 
discontented.” 

The charge of laziness has been made against many peor 
among them—those who, from one cause or another, ¢ 
not be persuaded to work for the Occidental plantatio 
mine owner under the conditions he was willing to o 
Millions of peasants from overpopulated southern India | 


the Pacific to destinations where they are employed at t 
which local native people refused to do. & 
The Malay and Oceanic peoples, as a matter of fact,’ 
busy enough within the frame of their own pre-capit 
economy. Money did not at first mean much to them 
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luse most of their satisfactions came from the labor of their 
wn hands or from the bartering of the fruit of that labor 
ith their neighbors. The same Islander who stubbornly 
fuses to work for the white man, or who goes home again 
hen he has cashed his earnings for a few days’ work, is 
usy enough, most of the time, on his own garden, rice 
eld, cocoanut grove, fish pond, or whatever he may have— 
ot only he, but his whole family from the grandmother who 
ounds the rice, to the smallest boy whose job it is to shoo 
way birds with an intricate scare-arrangement made of 
amboo, twine, and leaves. . 
It is quite true that the efficiency of millions of workers is 
wered by malnutrition, by intestinal parasites, by malaria, 
nd by other physical ills. There is a vicious circle between 
w production and a low standard of living. But it operates 
ike on all racial groups that find themselves under the same 
mnditions. The only way out is public health work and, above 
|, a larger share for the native grower in the wealth which 
¢ produces—higher wages, lower rents, credit on easier 
rms. 


/hite Man’s Prestige 


HESE DAYS, WE OFTEN HEAR IT SAID THAT THE SUCCESS OF THE 
ipanese forces in the Pacific has undermined the white 
lan’s prestige. This view arises from an old mistaken idea 
3 to its nature. Technical devices employed by white men, 
‘om battle fleets to dynamos, certainly enter in; but the 
siatics, most of them, have a sense of humor. While they 
fe impressed with superior weapons and tools, they have 
ever been really intimidated by a white man merely because 
e bellowed and roared and gave exaggerated signs of a high 
ood pressure. 

In the early days of foreign enterprise it was customary to 
mpensate for a complete lack of understanding of the Asi- 
ic’s language, much less of his point of view, with a bluster- 
ig swagger occasionally backed up with use of force. But 
telligent men, both public officials and labor managers, have 
ng since given this up. Great foreign enterprises, public or 
rivate, are nowadays so intricate and require so many deli- 
ite procedures, that an informed, cooperative labor force is 
eeded—not a “dumb, driven herd.” 

So, too, modern relations between colonial governments and 


ative peoples. The “good” native is no longer one who pays ° 


is taxes and obeys the laws; he is also expected to help in 
‘eventing disease, in the conservation of resources, in build- 
ig up means of communication, in increasing the productiv- 
y of the soil, and in many other tasks. Foremost among 
lem, just now, is defending or liberating his country. 

It was not, then, militancy that was responsible for the 
hite man’s prestige. It was his practical ability insofar as the’ 
ative could see and appreciate it. They like our sewing ma- 
lines, our bicycles, our clocks, our electric lights. Sometimes 
ey like our faculty for organization, for getting results. 
hey admire the skill of Occidentals with their fine tools; 
ut they do not believe that Occidentals have a more highly 
eveloped insight into the nature of things. 


ortents of | Change 


ENERALLY SPEAKING, THERE IS A SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
ce relations of the Pacific area—not because the white man’s 
restige is falling and that of the colored peoples rising, but 
cause some of the artificial bars between them are melting 
way. The war and the long economic depression which pre- 
ded it are accelerating a change that has been under way 
fr a generation or more. ’ 

Yn the one hand, the white man’s reputation in the East 
ahanced by the greater knowledge which so many mem- 
s of the colored races have acquired of what it is that dis- 
ishes his civilization from others. No master craftsman 
has lost the respect of his apprentices by letting them 
(Continued on page 569) 
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Speakers Who Can Speak 


Sir Norman Angell 
Margaret Culkin Banning 
Ralph Bates 

i; De. Albert A. Brandt 


Linda Littlejohn 
Madame Vicente Lim 
Alfred Noyes 
Nathaniel Peffer 
Maj. Paul C. Raborg 
Salom Rizk 

Bertrand Russell 
Ismet Sanli 

Aase Gruda Skard 
Col. W. Stewart-Roddie 
Robert Strausz-Hupe 


Julien Bryan 


Lyman Bryson 

H. H. Chang 

George V. Denny, Jr. 
Isabel de Palencia 

Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Varian Fry 

Hugh Gibson 

Stanley High 

Harry Paxton Howard 


Dorothy Thompson 
Edward Tomlinson 
Neyan Watts-Stevens 
Alexander Kerensky Eric Winberg 

Dr. Diosdado M. Yap 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Vista del Arroyo, Pasadena, Calif, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


COLORED GRADUATE NURSES, INC. 
1790 Broadway, New York City 
CIrcle 5-8000 


An organization of graduate, registered nurses 
working for the improvement of educational and 
employment opportunities for Negro nurses with 
the cooperation of the three other National Nursing 
Organizations and an Advisory Council of lay 
members throughout the United States. 

This Association is a member of the National 
Nursing Council for War Service and is also work- 
ing to integrate the Negro nurse into the War Pro- 
gram both for the Armed Forces and civilians. The 
National News Bulletin is the official organ of the 
Association. 


WE affirm our belief that all people, of 
whatever race, religion, or nationality back- 
ground, are entitled not only to equality 
of status before the law but to equality 
of treatment in the life of the nation. 


W E encourage interracial’ cooperation 
through 


417 community associations 
586 student associations 


NATIONAL BOARD 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC.—129 East 
52nd Street, New York City. Promotes 
study of the economic, political and social 
problems in the Far East with particular 
reference to the United States and the 
Pacific area. Program includes research; 
regional conferences; publications, fort- 
nightly bulletin Far Eastern Survey, books, 
pamphlets; radio program. Membership open 
to interested American citizens. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GERMAN FREEDOM, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman, an association 
of Americans which supports the struggle for 
democracy of anti-Hitler German groups 
and distributes information about German 
conditions to the American public. Publica- 
tions; INSIDE GERMANY REPORTS, based on con 
fidential information, IN RE: GERMANY, A crit- 
ical Bibliography. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS) 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may 
help free individuals, groups and nations 
from fear, hate or narrowness—these are 
subjects for the Committee’s consideration.” 
Maintains civilian relief operations in war 
zones, notably England, China, unoccupied 
France; assists refugees and aliens in the 
United States and Latin America; enrolls 
students and “other volunteers for socially 
significant work projects, sponsors Institutes 
of International Relations, etc., to promote 
study of economic, social and religious bases 
for peace and post-war reconstruction. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now embrace situation in 
United States, Latin-America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic 
discrimination, law and legislation with a 
view to strengthening democracy, political 
representation on behalf of rights of Jews, 
and amelioration of conditions for refugees; 
participation in war program of United 
States; preparation for reestablishment of 
Jewish rights at end of war. 

Toward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewish life with a view to establishin 
basis on which rights may be claimed at eae 
of war, 
Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 
’ cratic governments with a view to securing 
sympathetic support for post-war rights. 
Has recently established Inter-American 
Jewish Council for inter-American Jewish 
community cooperation in behalf of post-war 
Jewish.reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, 437 
West 59th Street, New York City. Na- 
tional workers’ education agency serving all 
branches of the labor movement through 
educational advisory assistance; experiments 
in teaching methods; conferences for leaders 


and_ workers; leadership training; study 
pulbenoas: eneral information _ service. 
ational membership, Eleanor G. Coit, 
Director. 
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B'NAI B’RITH— Oldest and largest national Jew- 
ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war 
relief, education, community and social serv- 
ice, inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish 
rights and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 
including women’s auxiliaries and junior 
units—1003 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
Dic 
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CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT— 
Room 811, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. William B. Lloyd, Jr., American Di- 
rector. Established in 1937. Engages in 
educational and political work for a Federa- 
tion of all Nations,—democratic in structure. 
Publication: an occasional bulletin,—World 
Federation. Now. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION 
OF PEACE, & West 40th Street, N.Y.C. 
Organized 1939. Composed oi outstanding 
authorities whose studies and reports are of 
special significance. Its Second Report, 
“The Transitional Period,’ has just been re- 
leased. Has published several reports, 
documentary material, study outlines, bibli- 
ographies, on post-war reconstruction and 
the organization of peace. Officers: James 
T. Shotwell, William Allan Neilson, Clyde 
Eagleton, Clark M. Eichelberger. 
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CONSUMERS UNION, 17. Union Square, New 
York, N. Y. Membership in this non- 
profit testing organization operated by and 
for consumers includes Bread & Butter 
(every week); Consumers Union Reports 
(every month) of which annual 384-page 
Buying Guide is one issue. $4 for 1 yr. 


SE 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION — An 
agency of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States which pro- 
motes the study of economic and social 
problems, both national and _ international. 
Publishes magazine Social Action, 10 issues 
a year. Each number presents careful re- 
search on special problems of contemporary 
Interest. Subscription price $1.00 per vear. 
Separate copies 15c ea. For further informa- 
tion, address—289 Fourth Ave., New ‘York. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION—A nationwide 
organization, founded twenty-four years ago, 
which provides the people of the United 
States with impartial and accurate informa- 
tion on American foreign policy through pub- 
lications, meetings and a Sunday radio pro- 

gram. 

Publications: Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly); Foreign Policy Bulletin (weekly) ; 
Headline Books (six a year); Study Packets. 

For information concerning publications and 
membership privileges, write to 22 East 38th 
Street, Dept. D, New York, N. Y 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) annually issues The Municipal Year 
Book—an encyclopedia of information about 
“municipal activities in the 2,042 United 
States cities over 5,000; (2) publishes Pub- 

lic Management, a monthly journal devoted 

to local government; (3) issues special 


research reports such as Management Methods’ 


in City Government, Municipal Public Re. 
lations, etc.; (4) publishes “Municipal Man- 
agement Series’’—nine practical manuals in 
municipal administration. 


plete list of publications. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—I ncorpo 
rated March 1929 by special act of _ th 
Legislature of the State of New York 
serves the American public as ‘“‘a people’ 
foundation,” rendering to the average citizes 
a service similar to that rendered to thei 
respective founders by well-known privat 
foundations. This includes: 1, waar fs) 
needs as to. strategic importance; 2, Stew 
ardship education and _ stimulation of in 
creased giving by promotion of (a) Inter 
national Golden Rule Week, (b) Goldes 
Rule Observance of Mothers’ Day, Thanks 
giving and Christmas, (c) Religion an 
Welfare Program; (d) Daily Remembrance 
of War Sufferers Through Coin-a-Méa 
Globes; 3, Allocations of relief and welfar 
funds as grants-in-aid to institutions am 
agencies recommended by the Survey Com 
mittee; 4, Administration of trust funds fo: 
hilanthropic purposes. These funds may} 
be contributed as (a) Unconditional gifts 
(b) Memorial gifts and funds, (c) Gift 
on the annuity plan, (d) Private benevolen 
funds, (e) Bequests by will. Charles V 
Vickery, President, 60 East 42nd street, Ney 
York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 
67. West 44th Street, New York, non 
partisan, founded in 1881, is the only na 
tional organization fighting exclusively t 
take partisan politics out of public servic 
and substitute a career system based o1 
sound business principles. Working withou 
fanfare, it has helped shape and improve th 
best modern personnel practices of our na 
tional, state and local governments Mem 
bership in the League makes you part of th 
organized movement for the merit system it 
government. Membership dues $5 and upward 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 
—1147 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C 
Founded 1901. Promotes the orderly de 
velopment, conservation and use of the na 
tion’s water and land resources. Studie 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, ete. 
Projects. Cooperates with waterways as 
sociations throughout the U. S. nnua 
conventions; special sessions, group and sec 
tional meetings. Publications: Bulletins 
resolutions, committee reports, news releases 
etc. Annual membership dues: $5 to $200. 


Be 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCG 
ASSOCIATION, Clarence W. Failor, Exect 
tive Secretary, 425 West 123rd Street, Ney 
York City, is the professional organizatio! 
for counselors and others engaged and ir 
terested in vocational guidance, and_ th 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca 
tional Guidance Magazine. $3.50 a year 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA=— 
Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owne 
projects—Bi-monthly illustrated Magazine— 
Extensive bulletin and leaflet service—Eng 
neering, legal and technical advic 

ducts educational campaigns—Aids munic 
pal, state and federal governments an 
progressive groups. Samples and a 


on application. end 10c for postage. A 
dress: 4131 N. Keeler Ave., icago, Ill. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—112 East 1 
Street, New York City. A cooperative | 
cational society built around a peri 
rather than a campus, and carrying fo 
swift research and interpretation in the fi 
of family and child welfare, health, edu 
civics, industrial and race relations, and 
common welfare. Publishes monthly S: 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interp 
without counterpart, and Survey Midmo 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, 
and upwards. 
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ork with him on some common task. 

On the other hand, circumstances have forced the whites 
share both their responsibilities and their opportunities 
ith races technically far less advanced. Through such chan- 
ls of education, training, and experience as were open to 
em, thousands of Indians, Malayans, Polynesians, Melan- 
1ans—or almost any group you might name—have come to 
ke part in the processes of modern society. Thousands of 
sople of every shade of yellow and brown are engaged in 
‘ofessions, public services, trades, which but a generation 
sO even sympathetic Occidentals would have thought out of 
eir reach. 
‘Thus the mystery of the white man’s power is dissolving. 
he faith in a rational universe, reliance on ascertained TAGES 
1 reason, on precision, are no longer his exclusive possession 
-if ever they were. And as appreciation for the same values 
reads, we get the extremely important reverse effect that the 
yung educated European or American in the colonial world 
- the Pacific no longer wishes to stand aloof from his con- 
mporaries of different color. On the contrary, he desires 
eir friendship on a basis of that real equality which springs 
om similarity of interests and attainments. And only through 
ich intimate association with equals of other races can the 
hite man really share in the older traditional cultures and 
elp preserve and develop them to the enhancement of the 
1odern world. 

The main causes of inequality still exist. Nothing can re- 
ove them but a complete transformation of the imperial 
stem. But much can be done all the time to remove friction 
hich results simply from ignorance and bad manners. Oc- 
dentals who fail to behave decorously in a mosque, who 
ample with heavy shoes over the delicate bamboo floors of 
falay homes, who talk with natives in an insulting “pidgin” 
guage that assumes their ignorance—such people are prone 
) offend even more seriously against the self-respect of those 
hom they hold to be inferior because of their color or race. 
Ve need a Pacific Charter; but the world of the Pacific needs 
so its “etiquette of race relations.” That etiquette will not 
revent trouble if it is merely a veneer laid on a situation 
1ot through with injustice. But it can get rid of quite un- 
ecessary obstacles to mutual understanding. 


Let me come back to the progressive attitude of our Dutch - 


lies. At Edinburgh on August 15, Dr. Hubertus J. Van 
look, Netherlands Colonial Minister, said: 
“Tt is vitally important to the world that after. victory has 


sen won and peace restored, the Far East shall cease to be a. 


istant and more or less accessory part of the world. 

“T have not touched on its significance as a source of raw 
aterials nor on its importance as a link in world transport. 
ut even apart from these economic factors, it must be clear 
iat the future greatly depends on the possibility of admit- 
ng as partners at the round table, where that future must 
> discussed, those peacefully-inclined Far Eastern peoples 
ho comprise about half of mankind.” oo 

‘In saying this Dr. Van Mook, who has spent the greater 
art of his life in the Netherlands Indies, is not looking for- 
ard to the restoration of the Netherlands Indies as a colony 
f Holland. He has been so long in Asia that he knows that 
Jlonies and colonial-mindedness are outmoded. Farseeing 
atesman that he is, he assumes that Asiatics shall be equal 
artners with the peoples of the Western world in the coming 
ntury. 

At Arlington on May 30, 
te, Sumner R. Welles, said: 
‘If this war is in fact a war for the liberation of peoples, 
must assure the sovereign equality of peoples throughout 
» world, as well as in the world of the Americas. Our vic- 
y must bring in its train the liberation of all peoples... 
e age of imperialism is ended. The right of a people to 
ir freedom must be recognized.” 
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Compliments of 


| THE NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
For social service among Negroes 
202-6 West 136th Street 
New York City 


FREE pe ps 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
all publishers 


¢+BOOKS 
listed in our 48th Annual Bargain Catalog f 


of 320 pages. Old-time favorites—latest ‘‘best 3 
sellers.” 
schools, colleges, libraries and thousands of individual customers. 
postcard today for our new 1943 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 
564-566 West Monroe Street 


Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Surname 
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Chicago, IIlinois 


“I WANT TO HAVE 


yout November issue, COLOR: UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS OF DEMOCRACY, cir- 


culated as widely as possible. It seems to me 


it will deal with the most important issue of 
our national life today. Indeed the result of 


this war may turn upon that very issue. 


“Twenty seven members of my church have 
requested a copy each of that issue. Please 


send me that many copies.” 


...A NEW JERSEY CLERGYMAN 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses Leading 
to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July 1943 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September 1942 


Environmental Factors Relating to the Adjustment of 
Dementia Praecox Patients Paroled after Insulin Shock 
Therapy Mary Hotchkiss, Jane Duffee, Arpine 
Mardiguian, Christine Tarpinian, and Mary Shirley 


Homeless and Financially Dependent Adolescents as 
Clients of a Family Agency Ethel Marion Knight 


Outgrowing Childhood Problems: A Study of the Value 
of Child Guidance Treatment Helen Leland Wit- 
mer and Jane Keller 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XI, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 
Leading to the degree of M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


18 Somerset Street 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


versity 


various branches of nursing is 
y-two months cours wiice leads to tle degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


ib Sits, s0ieuce ur 411080) from a eoll of 
approved standing is required for sdmission Le 337 


For cataioaue and information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional training for 
men and women in preparation for 
Case work, group work, community organization 
The Public Welfare Services 
The Social Security Services 
Private Agency Services 


Beginning students may enter on 
January 19, 1943 
For information and catalogue apply to 


RICHARD K. CONANT, Dean 
84 Exeter Street Boston, . Massachusetts 


ALCORN A. & M. COLLEGE 


Alcorn, Mississippi 


Courses offered leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
in the following Divisions: 


Arts and Sciences including Business Administration 


Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts 
Teacher-Education 
Summer Studies 


Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
For further information write the Registrar : 
WM. H. BELL, PRESIDENT 


LANGUAGES 


Speak...read 


JAPANESE 


CHINESE, SPANISH, RUSSIAN 
Quickly, Easily, Correctly 


The Linguaphone Method enables you to K ai 
of 29 languages—by LISTENING te wicss oun, 
teachers in your own home. Amazingly simple, thorough, 
sound; no smattering. SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


17 R.C.A. Building, N.Y. C. © Circle 7-0830 


Buy a sharein AMERICA | 


Invest in your country and help win 
_ the war. 


Get the Victory Habit—buy War 
Bonds and Stamps every pay day. 


UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Class A Rating with the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 


A College for Negro Men Offering a Thor- 
ough Training in the Liberal Arts, Sciences, 
and Religion—and Providing Education for 
Constructive Leadership and Service. 


Special Defense Courses in Connection with 
the Engineering, Science, and War Training 
Program. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SERVICE 
OF NEGRO YOUTH 


For Information, Write 


THE REGISTRAR, 
MOREHOUSE COLLEGE, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY - 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The outstanding Negro Theological Seminary in 
America for the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 


COURSES OF STUDY _ 


_1. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 


a ee 


- and open to college graduates. 


2. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor of Re- 
ligious Education, and open to women who have had 
at least two years of college training, and who de- 
sire to be trained for Christian Service. 


3. The Department of Missions provides training for 
men and women for service in the Foreign Mission- 
ary Field. 


For further information write: . 


: PRESIDENT WILLIS J. KING 
Gammon Theological Seminary 
Atlanta, Georgia ~ 


¢ 


BARBER-SCOTIA COLLEGE 
OFFERS AN 


Excellent Opportunity for the development of 
finer womanhood. Maintains an efficient staff, 
high standards of character and scholarship 
and emphasizes music, dramatics and intra- 
mural athletics. 


Offers terminal courses in typewriting, and 
shorthand as well as basic courses in general 
education. 


For further information address, THE PRESIDENT 


BARBER - SCOTIA COLLEGE — Concord, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
OFFERING COURSES LEADING TO DEGREE OF 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


THE ONLY STATE SUPPORTED LIBERAL ARTS COL- 
LEGE FOR NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 


GRADUATE COURSES LEADING TO 
' THE M.A. AND M.S. DEGREE 


Information Address 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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THE Y.W.C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


(Licensed by the State of New York) 


Complete Courses leading to 
Diploma or Certificate in 


Secretarial and Business School 
School for Practical Nurses 
Dressmaking & Designing School 
Power Machine Operating 
Beauty Culture School 


Offered as full-time or part-time day 
or evening, or as short unit courses. 


179 West 137th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


1892 1942 
FLORIDA NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Fully accredited Junior College 
Four Year Terminal Courses 


Upper) Division’ ....-> eee First and second year college 
Lower Division’ .:4.0 0607 e ce ne Eleventh and twelfth grades 
Industrial Education, Elementary Education, Commercial Edu- 
cation, Agriculture, Home Economics, Horticulture, Masonry, 
Laundry, Beauty Culture, and courses leading to Bachelor 
of Science and Arts Degrees. 


SPECIAL NATIONAL DEFENSE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Welding, Electricity, Boatbuilding, Blacksmithing, Foundry 
and Forge Work. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
William H. Gray, Jr., Ph.D., President 
H. R. Barksdale, M.S., Dean . 
J. W. Drake, B.S., B.D., Business Manager, St. Augustine, Florida 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


DOWNINGTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A. State-Aided Vocational Boarding School 
with an Accredited High School Course ~ 


J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four Year College 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 
Degrees offered in: 


Arts and Sciences 
Home Economics—Agriculture 
Business Administration 
General Engineering 
Registration Second Semester, Jan. 14, 1943 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President ‘ 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


A Christian College and Theological Seminary 
for Negroes 


America: fights for opportunity for all Americans. 


One-tenth of all the Negroes in the United States now live ip 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


In the midst of these 1,268,367 people, Lincoln alone offers the 
opportunities and advantages of an American Liberal Arts Col- 
lege primarily for Negroes. 


After eighty-five years of service, it seeks a greater interest 
and fuller support from patriotic Christian people, 


Walter Livingston Wright, President 


_ Lincoln University Chester County 


Pennsylvania 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of Science Degree in 


—AGRICULTURE 
—COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 
—EDUCATION 

—HOME ECONOMICS 
—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
—MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Die- 
tetics, Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


AVIATION R.O.T.C. ATHLETICS 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


A Christian College under the Auspices of the 
Methodist and Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Churches; 


A Cooperative Enterprise Between Southern White 
and Southern Colored People in the Higher 


Education of Negroes; 


For Sixty Years a Leader in Promoting 
Better Relations Between the Races 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


“School of Distinction and Personality” 
Located in the Heart of the Halifax Country 
Founded in 1904 by Mary McLeod Bethune 
Dedicated to leadership training of Negro Youth 


COURSES: Liberal Arts, Home Economics, 
Teacher Education, Commercial Die- 
tetics, Nurse Training, Business Admin- 
istration, Terminal Vocational Education 
For information, address: 
THE REGISTRAR 
Bethune-Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
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DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
The Graduate School 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1942-43 


Autumn Quarter began October 1, 1942 
Winter Quarter begins January 4, 1943 
Spring Quarter begins March 23, 1943 
Summer Quarter begins June 8, 1943 


The curriculum of the Graduate Division of Social 
Work of Howard University consists of a combina- 
tion of courses, supervised practice in local social 
agencies and research. 


Admission requirements include the Bachelor’s de- 
gree from an accredited college or university. 


The Certificate in Social Work is awarded for suc- 
cessful completion of the program of training. 


Bulletin mailed upon application to 
The Acting Director. 


—* = 


MALCOLM S$. MacLEAN, President 


A CLASS ‘A’? COLLEGE 
Now in its 75th Year 


© AGRICULTURE e GENERAL STUDIES 

¢ HOME ECONOMICS ¢ EDUCATION 

e BUSINESS ¢ TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
¢ SUMMER AND EXTENSION STUDY 


ACCELERATED WARTIME PROGRAM 
SPECIAL DEFENSE COURSES © BASIC AND ADVANCED ROTC 


For Information Write 


Committee on Admissions 


Hampton Institute Hampton, Virginia 


Times and conditions like the present make more 
urgent the necessity of maintaining in a vigorous 
state democratic institutions including most es- 
pecially colleges and universities dedicated to 
Christian education. 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


firmly believes in the democratic way of life; and 
looks forward to the day when all peoples of 
earth may enjoy the full fruits thereof, restricted 
and limited only by the just rights and welfare of 
others. As a contribution to this end, it seeks to 
gear its efforts with those of all institutions and 
agencies honestly striving toward that. goal. 
Democracy deserves to survive only as it progres- 
sively and courageously recognizes and respects 
the rights and interests of minorities. That is the 
“unfinished business of democracy.” 


“CALLING AMERICA”’ 
E. C. McLeod, 


President 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Virginia 


“The Ideal School 
for Negro Youth” 


Engaged in training leaders since 1865 


Courses lead to B.A., B.S., and B.D. degrees 


For Bieratarel write to the 
Dean of the College 
Virginia Union University 

Richmond, Virginia 
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AMERICA AND AFRICA 
(Continued from page 527) 
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world for 400 years. It has vigorous and capable peoples, as 
do many other parts of Africa. It has had a number of able 
British administrators, an outstanding one being Sir Gordon 
Guggisberg in the 1920’s. These favorable circumstances were 
reinforced by another, unique in colonial Africa at the time: 
a surplus in the public funds of several million dollars, due 
to the fact that the Gold Coast produced about two thirds 
of the cocoa of the world on thousands of little peasant- 
owned farms. Under government buying and exporting regu- 
lations, this export gave the African producers and the Gold 
Coast government more than usual income. Achimota has 
demonstrated how higher education can be related to nutri- 
tion; to the farm, the herd, the shop, the home; to law, in- 
dustry, trade, political administration, recreation, to the 


church, and to lower schools where educational preparation - 


is begun for all these things. 
Looking Ahead 


AFRICA WILL HAVE TO LIFT ITS SIGHTS ONCE MILITARY VICTORY 
is gained. Once more America will be challenged to undertake 
a thorough-going canvass of possibilities. Now, to a much 
greater degree than in 1920, there are trained and competent 
Africans to participate in it. A group to implement such a 
study is now being formed under the leadership of North 
American missionary and philanthropic agencies interested in 
Africa. Advances will be made as promptly as circumstances 

_ permit to the governments concerned, to European educators, 
and to leading Africans, to work out the right approach and 
then to determine the most efficient means for carrying the 
projects through jointly. American aid in this should be wide 
and generous. For, by proper education, real progress toward 
the unity of Africans and the cohesion of Africa can be made. 
Without this, Africa will remain belated in a world that must 
achieve greater unity within its parts and among its parts if 
it is to prosper. 

But education is not alone in this adventure. There is need 
for economic action and political action. Both must be had, 
and in both America should participate. 

America is already tied with Africa by economic cords 
which cannot be quickly broken when fighting ceases. On the 
one hand, a large percentage of African production is now 
coming to the United States; on the other hand, almost all 
of Africa’s outside supplies come from here. America is pro- 
viding machinery and materials for creating new industries 
in Africa, just as she is in Latin America, India, China, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere. That process should go on after war, if 
some of the hardest problems of a retarded continent are to 
be met. There will be many forces marshalled to stop this 
process after the war, for some of the easiest living which the 
industrialized countries have had has been at the expense of 
backward countries. The colonial areas have been generally 
held to the production of raw materials. They have not been 
allowed to manufacture. Buying raw materials at low prices, 
the industrial nations have manufactured and then distrib- 
uted them at relatively high prices, thus bettering their own 

~ economies at the expense of the colonial economies. Once the 

pressure of war is lifted, it may be no easier to convince 
America that backward peoples must share more evenly in 
goods and tools and services than it will be to convince the 
more imperialistic countries which rule the colonies. 


Citizens of Africa = 
THEN THERE IS POLITICAL ACTION. BECAUSE OF OUR POPULA- 
tion-link and because of the rather inarticulate state of Af 
rica, it would seem of especial importance that America 
should interest itself in this. — 

There are notable differences between different areas. In the 
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Union of South Africa, the native has almost no direct p 
tical part or influence. In the Belgian Congo he has little 
any more, though his economic participation is a great d 
more important than that allowed him in the Union. In 1 
Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, the African has a measure 
political participation. In French Equatorial Africa, a Ne, 
from French Guiana in our own hemisphere, is the govern 
general [see page 522], but the native African has as 
small part in political matters. 

One general statement in this connéction seems to 1 
wholly well founded: That everywhere in Africa trained a 
competent Africans—they can be found—should in mu 
larger numbers be given experience in political matters, a 
should more rapidly than at present be accorded political _ 
sponsibilities as their experience grows. 

Two basic realities are to be faced: (1) In no consideral 
area south of the Sahara have Africans gained as yet or be 
allowed to gain the knowledge, ability, and experience 1 
quired to govern themselves today in a world as complex 
ours. (2) Within a measurable time Africa must be prepar 
for and inducted into self-government. 

Between those two solid realities lies the political proble 
of the continent for the years immediately ahead. I see 1 
quick solution. I see no single steps. A whole people, wl 
have aptitude and character and, in my judgment, high p 
tential, have yet to be brought forward a very great w. 
along a road that still has not been clearly laid out. The 
are two things which I believe would hearten and strength 
African leaders at this time beyond any others. They are: 


1. To map clearly the general line and terminal of the roa 
section along which they are now to march to acknowledgt 
eventual self-government under any form of internal and e 
ternal association with other peoples which they shall event 
ally choose. 


2. To attain the clear honesty and sincerity of purpose in tl 
principal foreign groups controlling Africa which will co: 
vince Africa’s leading men and women of the possibility « 
working out plans for actual progress along that road. 


Without the road surveyed, and without conviction of fo 
eign honesty and sincerity, Africans will have no peace « 
mind or pull of spirit which alone can bring mutual unde 
standing and solid, united accomplishment. 
We have recently seen, even through the smoked glasses « 
war, some evidence of this principle in the contrast betwee 
the cave-in in Malaya-Burma, for example, and the indigenot 
resistance to military invasion put up in the Philippines. — 
More specifically, the honesty and sincerity of our white r 
lationships with Ethiopia will be gauged keenly by Africar 
on the basis of actual deeds. It is by no means enough for th 
British and Belgians to drive the Italians out and usher t 
Emperor Haile Selassie back. We are apt to feel the Eth 
pians should be very grateful for that, and it is quite corel 
they are. But when battle is ended, life and the future cor 
tinue, and what of them? A dispatch from London (N. } 
Times, Sept. 1, 1942) would indicate that progress is bein 
made in satisfactorily answering this question by the with 
drawal of British troops from Addis Ababa except for a sma 
legation guard; by the exchange of ministers between Londe 
and Addis; and by other scheduled observances of provi 
of the convention entered into at the beginning of this y 
Prior to this announcement, there appeared to be montt 
of hesitation as to what should be done. Repeated questio 
in Parliament and in London papers brought no straight a 
swer. Questions of sincerity and honesty of purpose inevi! 
entered many minds outside Ethiopia, and it is to be supp 
they likewise did inside the country, although the fo: 
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MERRIEBROOK 


Poughquag, New York 
(70 miles from New York) 


Pre-revolutionary home in 
the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County, offers peace and 
quiet, well-prepared food 
and all modern comforts, 
to a few cultured adults. 
Open all year. Weekly and 
monthly rates. References. 


Tel. North Clove 2583 


WORKERS WANTED 
POSITIONS OPEN 


IN ALASKA 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS 


a of work: Alaska Department of 
lic Welfare. Minimum Qualifica- 
is: College, 4 years. Graduate Study, 
ear at recognized school of social 
k. Must include course in Child 
lfare and Supervised Field Work in 
ld Welfare and Family Welfare. 


erience: 2 years in past 5 years of 
al work, one of which must be in child 
fare. Apply: Alaska Merit System, 
201, Juneau, Alaska, via Air Mail, 
plying minimum qualifications. 


trained psychiatric case worker, preferably 

th some experience in child guidance adjust- 
nt. Apply Jewish Child Guidance Bureau, 
2 High Street, Newark, N. J. 


sssionally trained and experienced case 
tker for private family agency in South- 
est. Salary $1800.00. 7833 Survey. 


OLE POSITIONS (MEN)—Three open- 
*s soon for duration and six months after, 
Jervising parolees from juvenile training 
1001, ase. work experience and maturity 
ential. Clinton W. Areson, Supt., Indus- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, trained 
d experienced in Y.W.H.A. and Community 
iter work as well as progressive Case Work 
th ~=6social service agency. eferences. 
‘ved communities East, West, South, U.S.A. 
en for position. 7830 Survey. 


E WORKER, woman, 

1001 of Social Work; 3 
se Work, 2% years Chil 
mces. 7834 Survey. 


rienced educated woman desires “position as 
perintendent of Institution for normal chil- 
mn. Four and a half years in present posi- 
n, 7832 Survey. 


woman oi broad training and experience 
Case Work wishes challenging opportunity 
public agency or institution. Available 
tober. 7827 y- 


Eve osition wanted by trained woman ex- 
ience 


in child welfare, child development 
tied fields 
ormal and of 


including institutional care 

retarded children in psychia- 
set-up, and of unmarried mothers. Some 
experience; successful business man- 
37 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


UDE STEIN AGENCY, 64 West 48th 
tt, New York. Case work, medical so- 
, group work, recreation, settlement, 
al openings. Wisc. 7-4961. ' 
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St. Lou- 1s Blues. jes’ as . blue 


as—— 7 Ah can ; ‘be 


BROTHERS MUSIC CO, Inc. 


1587 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


_ Publishers of popular music. Specializing in “SPIRITUALS” 


Publishers of the “MEMPHIS BLUES” and “SAINT LOUIS’ BLUES”. 
We want the names of every Bandmaster, Orchestra leader, 


Choir director, Music teacher. * 


‘Way bick: ‘in. “:Nine-teen’- 


BOOKSTORE 


HOME LIBRARY BOOKSTORE, 9116 Ker- 


cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
1931. Open afternoons, evenings. Books, 
new, used, bought and _ sold. Postcards 
answered. 

BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


showing several hundred 


BOOK BARGAINS 


30% TO 70% REDUCTIONS on books of all 
publishers. Write for free bargain catalogues. 
THE NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARC BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St, New 

ork, New York. 


]7~ OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


8 : family and town histories, magazine 

age! ation aan All subjects, all languages. 

Send us your list of wants—no obligation. We 

report promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO Y 

OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


———_——————————— 
WEARING APPAREL 
EEE 


“NO APPEASEMENT” in quality, just 
great savings in really fine clothes (most- 
ly Original Models) at Miss Goodman's, 


944 Lexington Ave. (34 st.), MU-5-0670. 
a 


RATES 


Classified Advertising 
Display . + © + «© ¢ 30c per line 
Nen-display sense . . 5e per wor 


ii Charge . 4 $1.00 per insertion 
pusseai . se 10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
; Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street — 


New York 
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ten—  Dewn - in 


the. south-ern'town of Mem-phis 


LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESS!NG 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-9538 


ReAL ESTATE 


Owner will rent, for year or longer, charming 
home, furnished, one hour out, South Shore, 
Long Island. Oil burner, fireplace, private 
dock—everything to make life comfortable. 
Very reasonable to right people. 7835 Survey. 


FOR SALE 


ESROBERT SUN LAMP 
perfect condition; Mercury Bulb, Volts 105-120, 
Cycle 60, Watts 450. $25 plus delivery charges. 
Address 7836 Survey 


USED BOOKS 
50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. 
In good condition, but without that new 
look! 


For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 


ertisements please mention Survey GraPuic) 


WINTER TIME IS 
READING TIME 


LET BOOKS 
PUT WARMTH INTO THOSE 
LONG, COLD EVENINGS 


Red flannels, of course—but for that real glow of warmth 
and relaxation, count on a supply of good books. Let 
your bookseller help you select your winter reading today. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ET€., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1942. 


State of New York 
County of New York § ~ i 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Walter F. Grueninger, who, having been 
duly sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the SURVEY GRAPHIC and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by. the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112. East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, 
Walter F. Grueninger, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders, owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of 
the State of New York, with over 1500 members. It has no stocks or 
bonds. President, Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., 30, Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Vice-presidents, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y.; John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not. ap- 
ear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
-than as so stated by him. 


[Signed 
WALTER F. GRUENINGER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th cP) of October, 1942.. 
~~ [Seal] ARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York. 
New York County Clerk’s No. 69. 
Commission expires April 29, 1943. 
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AMERICA AND AFRICA 
(Continued from page 574) 


censorship so guards Addis Ababa that little news of | 
sort comes out. That interlude of uncertainty, caused apy 
ently by military and bureaucratic thinking, points up 
need for a break with the past. 

At the other end of the continent, we must reckon with 
further development in South Africa of a drive to turn 
lower half of the continent into a white man’s country- 
situation in which very considerable British influence is « 
not on the side of white imperialism but on that of ra 
justice and adequate provision for native African needs < 
development. 


The Christian Challenge 


AMERICA, CANADA, BRITAIN, AND A SCORE OF NATIONS H/ 
given verbal assent to the Atlantic Charter. The Four Fi 
doms are accepted by Americans as their goal. Assurance 
those freedoms and application of that Charter to Africa fp 
sent difficulties, it is true. But their very formulation has be 
brought about by the greatest coincidence of difficulties t 
the world has ever faced. However, those difficulties are 1 
to be conquered by mere formulations. Those which Afr 
faces and which the world faces concerning Africa must 
conquered in part by physical battle, but in greater part 
straight thinking, realistic planning, and honest action. 
many ways this last is the harder task. And in it Americ 
part can be of highest significance. 

The most thorough-going and competent study of Afric 
position today and its problems tomorrow that I know 
viewed from the American angle, is the report by the Co 
mittee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims published in Ju 
under the chairmanship of Anson Phelps Stokes. In comp: 
form but with a world-assembly of fact and exposition, th 
report registers Africa today and projects an Africa of 
morrow. Its summary of major findings and recommen 
tions constitutes an unusually succinct action program, 
which America is urged to join. Thirteen of the twenty-eig 
recommendations are briefed on page 527 and give some 
dication of the scope of the report. Its whole presentati 
deserves careful] study by all who are interested in Americ 
future relations with Europe and with Africa.* 

Another volume just published in New York also de 
in a comprehensive way with African matters—“Christi 
Action in Africa.” This reports the Church Conference | 
African Affairs held in June at Otterbein College, West 
ville, Ohio. The report includes the full set of recommenc 
tions adopted for desired action in concurrence with t 
African church, missions and governments. One of th 
which should by no means be overlooked in America is tk 
ways should be found for more qualified American Negr 
to give Christian service in Africa. ; 

Africa is certain to keep on changing, perhaps in ev 
quicker tempo than in the past three decades. It holds ¢ 
a large contribution and puts a large problem to the wor 
It needs much help still from without, not only for its oy 
sake but for the peace and security of the world. America 
have given effective help in the past. But in future, wh 
uncertainty and dislocation and disillusion are likely to” 
worse than ever before, Americans, white and black, 
called to greater thought and action for Africa. 

Study of Africa is required. Education of Africans 
necessary. Economic action is inescapable. Political a 
must occur. But we shall be off the mark from the vi 
point of the African and from the viewpoint of a s 
America and a stable world, if all this fails to be inforr 
and motivated by the Christian ethic and directive. 
* Published in full in ‘The Atlantic Charter and Africa from an 


can Standpoint.” Price 75 cents, African Bureau, 156 Fifth Ave 
New York. Or $1, with the supplement: “Events in African His 
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A Literary Announcement 
of the First Importance 


THE NEW NOVEL 


by Pearl S. Buck 


The PROMISE 


the sequel to her best-seller DRAGON SEED 


This new novel of China is being serialized in full in ASIA and the 
AMERICAS. 


The first of ten installments appears in the November issue 


Special Offer to New Readers 
months of ASIA AND $ 
THE AMERICAS for 


(Regular subscription $4.00 a year) 
(Tear off on this line) 


ASIA AND THE AMERICAS Name © oso erent seo e anlsnee anctete «aliens omedRothes ate ele era 

40 East 49th Street 

New York, N. Y. Street: as fei i8 ote s Boke heed ee ae 
Please put me down for an 8 Ot; ee ET TIGA Sen yncrre i. ogo eA aoe Eee 


_ months’ subscription to ASIA AND 
THERALIERIC) Stal eamvenclosinz@als;.7,c00s 5. ee eee ae ee 
$2.00 in full payment. SG 


Announcing 


Important New Volumes in 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE SERIES 


under the general direction of 


DR. GUNNAR MYRDAL 


jand sponsored by 


The Carnegie Corporation 
Coming November 28th: : 


THE NEGRO’S SHARE 


A Study of Income Consumption, Housing and Public Assistance 
By RICHARD STERNER 


This is the second volume* in the study of the Negro in America. Here for the first 
time are brought together the data about occupational employment trends, size of families 
and of income, habits of food consumption, housing conditions and the Negro’s relation 
to the whole federal social security program. The hook throws a flood of light upon 
the whole problem of the extent to which the Negro shares in our American standard 
of living. Price $5.00. 


Coming December 7th: 


PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


Dean of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


Here is a forthright and comprehensive assembly of facts about the extent of racial 
segregation in various aspects of American life, including commercial and_profes- 
sional opportunities and other occupational discrimination, transportation, housing 
and recreation facilities, opportunities in the public service, opportunities for educa- 
tion and for the exercise of civil rights and citizenship responsibilities. A revealing 
study of disturbing facts about the Negro’s relation to the American scene. Price $3.50. 


Coming Early 1943: 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO 


Edited by OTTO KLINEBERG 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, Columbia University 


This fourth volume in the series evaluates the already available researches on such 
problems as Negro intelligence, the anthropometric measurements of the Negro and 
other aspects of physiological differences. Probable price $4.00 


*Volume I in this series is “The Myth of the Negro Past,” by Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, published in 1941, $4.00. 


Place your advance order with your bookstore or with 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. _ 


